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make identification immediate and certain. 
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Cry, Flight, Habits, Nest and Eggs, and 
descriptions of other characteristics. 


To supplement the individual descrip- 
tions of the birds, there is a glossary of 
technical terms for the beginner, and a 
glossary of local, popular and sporting 
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complete index, listing the Latin classifica- 
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possible for the reader to look up any 
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interest and identification. Such categories 
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PREFACE 


It is a good thing to see another book on British birds, for it is 
an index of the growing interest in this subject and marks the 
popular demand for information. 

When I was a boy in a remote highland village, local interest 
in birds went little further than finding nests, which in the end 
were almost invariably harried, or using birds as a target for 
whatever lethal weapon was in vogue at the time. There was 
little in the way of instruction in how to find more enjoyment 
in bird life, and if one did stop to reflect that it would be rather 
interesting to know the name of some rare visitor, why certain 
birds came at certain times and where they came from, such 
information was locked away in the leather-bound and gilt- 
edged pages of massive and expensive volumes. 

Nowadays, competent authors and considerate publishers have 
put this information in concise and understandable form within 
easy reach of all sections of the public. Few authors are more 
competent than the late W. Frohawk to provide a book of this 
nature, for he combined an intimate knowledge of birds in the 
field with an ability to depict their characteristics in pleasing and 
accurate drawings. 

The main part of the text deals with rather more than two 
hundred of the commoner species, covering all that are likely to 
be found in any locality in any day’s outing. The essential 
facts about each species, useful as an aid to identification, are 
set out clearly under various headings. In addition, many 
instructive notes are included in a short preface and there is a 
glossary of technical terms to aid the beginner. There is a 
novel and extremely helpful appendix on recognition in which 
some sixteen features are tabulated, and an interesting glossary 
of local, popular and sporting names. 

This handy book for the pocket, whose chief aim is to help 
speedy and certain recognition, is a fitting memorial to one who 
devoted a great part of his lifetime to the study of British Birds. 


J. D. MacponaLp 
British Museum (Natural History) 


INTRODUCTION 


BIRD CHARACTERISTICS 


Foop, Cormorants, Hawks, Owls, Shag, Swallows and Swifts 
subsist entirely on meat or fish, whereas the Finches, Game 
Birds, Geese and Pigeons are almost completely vegetarian. 
Others eat varying amounts of both vegetable and meat foods, 
depending on the supply, the season, and the bird’s age. Gener- 
ally speaking, the young birds consume a greater proportion of 

‘meat. 

THE Sexes. Where the sexes differ, the female is usually 
smaller and duller, as a means of protection when brooding. 
The only exceptions are the Dotterel and the Phalaropes, where 
the hen is more conspicuously coloured and generally larger. 
In the case of the Phalaropes the hen usually bullies the cock 
into taking the major share of incubation. The hen is the 
larger bird in the case of the Hawks, Owls and Whimbrel. 
Ducks and Game Birds show the greatest contrast between sexes, 
but in a great number of the species there is no appreciable 
difference. This applies to all fully webbed birds (except Ducks), 
Bitterns, Doves, Heron, Rails, Stone Curlew, Waders and nearly 
half the Passeres. 

SizE. Length is measured from the tip of the bill to the tip 
of the longest tail feather. Wing measurements are taken from 
the angle of the closed wing, the shoulder, to the tip of the longest 
feathers. 

Smallest birds : Firecrest, Goldcrest, Wren (34 inches). Long- 
tailed Tit (24 inches—excluding 3-inch tail). 

Largest bird : Whooper Swan (60 inches). 

Smallest wing spread; Firecrest, Goldcrest (6 inches). 

Largest wing spread : Whooper Swan (7% feet). 

Fastest fiver: Hobby (approximately 150 m.p.h. when in 
pursuit). 

Greatest traveller : Little Stint (12,000 miles twice each year). 

All perching birds are hatched helpless. The most active, 
and soonest able to look after themselves, after being hatched, 
are the Divers, Geese, Grebes, and Waders. 

Over 2,000 feathers have been extracted from the nest of 
the Long-tailed Tit. 

The Swan, dying or otherwise, does not “ sing.” 


COURTSHIP DISPLAY, 


Space has prevented much reference to courtship display 
under individual species, except where it merits special mention 
(as in the case of the Capercaillie), or where its absence is unique 
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(as in the Avocet). Generally speaking, each family has its 
peculiar forms of display, and these characteristics may be 
traced throughout the order. There are also a number of 
exceptions. 

The Crows, generally, have a well-known habit of rolling in 
flight, and on the ground are commonly seen bowing, scraping 
and tail fanning. The Magpies, for instance, in their nuptial 
displays, have large meetings at which hundreds of birds are 
present. They raise and depress their crests, chatter softly, 
and occasionally indulge in short aerial chases. In the Finch 
family the males droop their wings and display the brightest 
of their colours before the females. The Robins, always pug- 
nacious, become positively explosive during courtship, and 
terrific battles are fought between rival males. The male feeds 
the hen even before nesting operations have begun. The Black- 
bird gets so excited during the pairing season that he will fight his 
own reflection in a glass. The Cuckoo, on the other hand, is 
polyandrous, and the female usually courts a number of males. 

Waders generally have an even more marked display. There 
is much hovering and gliding, alternating with furious, short 
aerial dashes. The attitudes adopted by the male as he prances 
and postures before the lady of his choice are sometimes ludicrous. 
The Ruff, for instance, poses before the Reeve crouched very 
low, with beak resting on the ground, and colourful ruff and ear 
tufts outspread. Yet in most cases the female affects compara- 
tively little interest in all this activity. Notso with the Dotterel, 
however, where most of the display is carried out by the female, 
who chases the male untiringly. With the Ducks a ring of 
admiring drakes is usually formed round one duck and there is 
much dancing in the water, while from time to time the whole 
flock takes to its wings for a short flight round the lake. 

The antics of the Doves are too well known to need describing, 
but it may not be generally known that the proverbially peaceful 
Turtle Dove is generally an ill-tempered bully who becomes even 
more incensed during courtship. Among Game Birds fights 
between males look impressive but relatively little damage is 
done, except in the case of the Quails. These diminutive birds 
often fight to the death during the pairing season. 


MIGRATION 


Migration, of course, is not peculiar to birds, but is most 
commonly associated with them because of the vast numbers 
involved which literaliy compel attention. In spite of the 
millions of words already written on this subject most of our 
knowledge is still speculative and theoretical. How young birds 
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can tell when and where to fly, heights, speeds, routes and time- 
tables can only be guessed at. Certain facts may be deduced 
from observations (generally taken, from ringed birds) compiled 
by ornithologists over a number of“years. This much at least 
is known: migration takes place regularly and periodically. It 
consists of a journey from one seasonal residence to another, 
with a corresponding return trip each year. Important influences 
on these movements seem to be the climatic conditions (governing 
food supply), the threat of overcrowding, and the need for 
rearing the young under favourable conditions. 

The migrants mentioned in this book may be divided into 

‘four main classes : 


(rt) SUMMER Visitors. ‘These birds arrive in the British Isles 
from the south in the spring and early summer. They 
remain to breed, and in the autumn leave for their 
winter quarters in the south once more. Such birds as 
the Swallow, Cuckoo, Nightingale, Reed Warbler and 
Puffin fall into this class. Some summer visitors may 
also be classed as residents ; among these are the Reed- 
Bunting, Corncrake and Dunlin. 

(2) WINTER Visitors. These arrive in the autumn from the 
north, spend all or part of the winter with us, and in the 
early spring return northwards to breed. The Redwing, 
Fieldfare, Great Northern Diver and Whooper Swan 
belong to this class. Some of the species may be classed 
as permanent residents, summer and winter visitors. In 
the case of the Woodcock, for instance, some individuals 
nest here regularly, yet it is commonly looked on as a 
winter visitor. Certain birds are abundant during some 
winters and other winters will be entirely absent. This 
applies to the Waxwing and Mealy Redpoll. The 
Brambling may be classed as a passage migrant, but 
given an adequate food supply it will remain with us 
throughout the winter. Therefore it will be seen that 
nearly all winter visitors may be merely passage migrants, 
remaining with us for varying periods during the winter. 

(3) Passace Micrants. Strictly speaking these are the birds 
which visit our shores twice each year, going either 
south or north, spending merely a short time with us 
before continuing their journey. However, the term 
has gradually taken on a larger significance to include 
some of the birds which may on occasion remain here 
all summer or all winter. The Little Gull, Osprey and 
Goldeneye may be accepted in this class. 

(4) PartiaL Micrants. This term covers those birds that 
travel from one part of the country to another at different 
seasons. It may also be used to include those species 
which contain both migrants and residents, varying 
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according to the individual bird.* Thus, the majority 
of our so-called residents fall into this group. The Song- 
Thrush is a good example of certain birds in the species 
emigrating during the winter months and others staying 
at home. The Lapwing or Peewit is even more variable 
in its migratory habits. Not all of the immigrant 
Lapwings spend the winter with us, nor can it be said 
that all local birds leave, or that all of them stay. Those 
that do migrate may go north or south, some overseas, 
others 50 or 100 miles away. The Goldfinch has similar 
confusing migratory habits. Our resident Curlews repair 
to the high moorlands in spring to breed, and by the 
end of July are swarming back to the coasts. 


It may be noted here that ornithologists recognize two further 
groups: rare migrants and irregular or spasmodic immigrants. 
The latter class has been touched upon under Winter Visitors, 
where the Waxwing and Mealy Redpoll were singled out as 
examples of spasmodic invaders. None of the rare migrants is 
mentioned in this book, so for our purposes they may be safely 
ignored. 

From the preceding paragraphs one thing seems clear: that 
although certain individuals of most species may remain with 
us all the year round, there is no such thing as a permanent 
vesident, as a species. Even the Titmice, the Robins and the 
House Sparrows migrate over comparatively short distances 
inland. 

There is one final group consisting of miscellaneous individuals 
from many species which spend the summer with us but are 
non-breeding. It has been proved that not all of these are 
sterile, and the only reasonable explanation for their strange 
bachelorhood or spinsterhood seems to be lack of territory. 
Each pair normally requires a minimum of space in which to 
hunt and rear their young, and if conditions are overcrowded 
there appears to be a compensatory law by which some birds 
remain single, for that season at least. 


SPEEDS, HEIGHTS AND Distances. Little is known about 
speeds, heights and distances covered during migration. These 
three factors are correlated. The American Golden Plover, for 
instance, in its transatlantic flight covers some 3,100 miles. It 
may travel by a circuitous route, resting on bases at Greenland 
and Iceland, but circumstances increasingly point to a direct 
and unaided flight. This involves say, a 12- or 13-hour flight 
at about 250 miles an hour, or a 35-hour flight at about 85 m.p.h. 
Either alternative is a marvel of speed and endurance. ‘The 


* The term Omnalia has been coined to include species in whose ranks may 
be found individuals belonging to all four classes. This term is used in the 
table on Migration, under the section RECOGNITION, page 244. 
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higher speed is not necessarily as fantastic as it sounds. Favour- 
able winds quite often reach the 200-mile an hour mark in the 
upper layers of air, and a bird flying normally at 50 miles an hour 
would merely have to enter one of these air currents to do the 
vast journey comfortably in 13 hours. 


This diagram indicates 
typical distances covered by 
‘migrating birds that either 
breed or winter in or pass 
through Britain. The routes 
shown from a breeding area 
to a wintering area are not 
intended to be exact, and in 
most cases a given species 
has a wide range at all 
seasons. ; 


Barnacle and Pinkfooted 
Goose : 

Sanderling 

Waxwing 

Bluethroat 

Pintail Duck 

Arctic Tern 

Swallow 

Wheatear 


TOtymhvpow - 


Capricorn 


The Wood Warbler or Wood Wren is a frail-looking bird, yet 
it regularly reaches us from the depths of Africa. The Gold- 
crest, smallest of European birds, rather like a large Hummingbird, 
covers vast distances from the North of Europe and Russia to 
winter with us. The insignificant Little Stint well merits the 
title of ‘ globe-spanner.”’ It crosses the 12,000-miles from 
Siberia to Australia, and returns the same year. The Grey 
Plover, the Knot and some others accomplish similar feats. 

With regard to speeds, it has been estimated that a Crow flies 
at 30 miles an hour, a Starling 45, a Swallow go, a Swift 95, a 
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Common Guillemot roo, and a Teal about 140. These of course 
are generally maximum speeds, and during migration they would 
naturally be considerably reduced. Heights vary almost as 
much, according to the bird and the disposition of the winds. 
Starlings have been seen at 3,000 feet, Lapwings up to 8,500, 
Swallows at 10,000, Linnets and Waders at 11,000, Sandpipers 
at 12,000 and Cranes at 15,000 feet. These again are maximum 
altitudes recorded, and it must be remembered that a great 
number of birds prefer to skim close to the wave-tops. In 
fact, birds encountered over 3,000 feet up are the exception 
rather than the rule. It is also generally thought that the 
majority of birds prefer to fly by night. It must therefore be 
assumed that the great hordes we sometimes see darkening the 
sky by day form a mere fragment of the total of many millions 
which pass us unseen, either by night or over a different part 
of the country. 

Perhaps the controversies among ornithologists are nowhere 
so marked as in the question of routes used during migration. 
There are two main schools of thought on the subject. One 
avers that definite, invariable aerial highroads are used, that is, 
that the birds follow clear tracks either through instinct or 
memory and that these lines are adhered to year after year. 
Some attempt, indeed, has been made to chart these navigational 
courses. The other school states that the birds advance on a 
broad front whose margins may be roughly defined as being 
bounded by the extent of the places of departure and destination. 
There is some evidence to support each of these theories but 
hardly enough to prove either of them unequivocally. In the 
first case, birds are known to take regular short cuts, flying 
across peninsulas and cutting off corners. They tend to follow 
river valleys, mountain passes and coastlines. On the other 
hand, provided there is unlimited land below with opportunity 
for food and shelter, the birds will sometimes spread themselves 
over many miles in their journeys—travelling always south and 
west in the autumn. Some of them fly so high that they can 
overcome all but the highest mountains and have no need to use 
the passes. And even in our own country we see migrating 
hordes sweeping loosely inland, in contrast to other swarms 
which follow the coastlines meticulously. 

The favoured points for observing all these movements are 
isolated spots away from the mainland. Islands, lighthouses and 
occasionally ships make ideal observation posts. The most 
famous of these observatories was situated on Heligoland. The 
preat streams of migrating birds southward bound from Russia, 
Scandinavia and northern Europe must pass over or near this 
lonely outcrop of rock. The wealth of bird life to visit our com- 
paratively tiny country is indicated in the size of the official 
British List which includes the names of very nearly 500 species. 
Here we are at the receiving end of flights from northern Europe, 
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from the Arctic, from Central Europe, from America and Greenland, 
from south-east Europe, from Africa, and from the Southern 
Hemisphere, including a great variety of passage migrants which 
merely use our shores as a convenient resting-place on their 
journeys elsewhere. The map (p. 16) gives some idea of the 
routes and distances covered by our migratory birds. 

The marking of birds with little aluminium bands has provided 
an enormous amount of information about bird movements. 
The British ringing scheme is organized by the British Trust 
for Ornithology, but as much harm can be done to birds by 
unskilled ringing, only experienced people are allowed to ring 
birds themselves or to supervise others. There are two ways 

‘ of getting hold of birds to rmg them. One is to seek out nest- 
lings, and the other to trap mature birds. The ringing of nest- 
lings has to be done with great care, as until they are half-grown 
they are too young and the rings will fall off their legs, while 
after they are three-quarters grown they are too far advanced, 
and may jump out of the nest when put back. Anybody who 
takes it upon himself to ring nestlings must make sure that no 
harm comes to the brood as a result of this interference. Many 
different kinds of traps and nets have been designed for catching 
birds for ringing, and the British Trust for Ornithology publishes 
an authoritative work on these—Tvapping Methods ov Bird 
Ringers. 


’ PROTECTION 


There are three main human agencies menacing our wild birds 
today. These are the so-called ‘“‘sportsman”’ killing for 
pleasure; the misguided gamekeeper or farmer; and the col- 
lector. ‘The self-styled sportsman is gradually becoming obsolete. 
This process can only be hastened by common humanity. The 
gamekeeper or farmer who murders an Osprey in mistake fora 
Kestrel, or who destroys the valuable Little Owl because of an 
occasional game chick picked up during its hunt for vermin, is 
doing the country a disservice. A little common sense and dis- 
crimination would work wonders in such cases. ‘The least ex- 
cusable of this unfortunate trio is the ruthless collector. He has 
been responsible for the almost complete extermination of certain 
of our nesting species—notably the Kite and the Bittern. Because 
of this danger, bird lovers have recently kept secret the situation 
of any rare bird’s nest they discover. Under these favourable 
circumstances, the Avocet, for example, has been induced to 
breed in one or two parts of the country lately. 

It is gratifying to note that steps are being taken to awaken 
the public to an appreciation of our heritage of wild bird life. 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has provided a 
welcome incentive by offering rewards for records of the suc- 
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cessful breeding in this country of some of our rarest birds. 
Rewards are being offered for : 


(a) Certified successful breeding anywhere in the United 
Kingdom of the Golden Oriole, Hoopoe, Marsh Harrier, 
Kite, White-tailed Eagle, Honey Buzzard, Osprey, 
Spoonbill, Avocet and Black Tern. 

(0) Certified successful breeding anywhere in the United 
Kingdom south of the Caledonian Canal (but including 
all Scottish Islands) of the Golden Eagle. 

(c) Certified successful breeding anywhere in the United 
Kingdom, except Orkney, of the Hen Harrier. 


Among dangers indirectly attributable to human agency the 
greatest, of course, is oil. Thousands of our seafowl and waders 
perish annually of starvation on this account. Birds so trapped 
can be cleansed, and that is the best we can do. for them, until 
international agreement is reached for controlling and perhaps 
abolishing this evil in some way. 


See Protection of Birds Act, 1954, published by H.M.S.O., price 9d. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


CLASSIFICATION in zoology is arranged as follows : 


CLASSES which are divided into 

ORDERS bole eee a A 

FAMILIES gee, of * 

GENERA Tee As st 

SPECIES which are sometimes divided into SUBSPECIES or 
local races: 


e.g. the Jay belongs to the Class Aves or Birds; of the Order 
Passeves (Perching Birds) ; of the Family Covvide (Crows) ; of 
the Genus Garrulus; of the species glandarius ; which species 
is divided into various races and subspecies, such as vufitergum, 
hibernicus and glandarius. ‘Thus the British race of this bird is 
described : Garrulus glandarius rufitergum ; while the Irish race 
is known as Garrulus glandarius hibervnicus; and one of the 
Continental races Garrulus glandarius glandarius. 

As far as possible, the scientific nomenclature throughout this 
book follows the classification of Alexander Wetmore, but in 
certain cases it has been altered to agree with current British 
usage. 

The classification is generally trinomial, that is, three Latin 
names are in most cases employed to describe the bird. 
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ORDER: COLYMBIFORMES. 


Family ;: COLYMBID (Divers). 


Diver, Great Northern 
»  Red-throated 
» Black-throated 


ORDER: PODICIPITIFORMES. 
Family : PopiciPiTip# 
(Grebes). 
Grebe, Great Crested 
5 Red-necked 
» Slavonian 
»  Black-necked 
7 katte 
ORDER: PROCELLARII- 
FORMES. 
Family : PROCELLARIIDZ 


(Fulmars and Shearwaters). 


Shearwater, Manx 
Sooty 
Fulmar 


Family : WyDROBATIDZ 
(Petrels). 


Petrel, Storm 
a Leach’s 


PELECANIFORMES. 
PELECANI. 


ORDER: 
SUB-ORDER: 


Family : SuLip#. 
Gannet 
Family ; PHALACROCORACIDE 
(Cormorants). 


Cormorant 
Shag 


CICONITFORMES, 
ARDE#. 


ORDER: 
SUB-ORDER : 


Family ; ARDEID# (Herons). 


Heron 
Bittern 
;, Little 


ANSERIFORMES. 
ANSERES. 


ORDER: 
SUB-ORDER : 


Family : ANATID# (Geese, 
Swans and Ducks). 


Goose, Grey-lag 

» Bean 

»  White-fronted 

»  Pink-footed 

S Barnacle 

y  prent 
Swan, Whooper 

»  Bewick’s 

3) Mute 
Duck, Sheld 

,, Ruddy Sheld 

» Mallard 

»  Gadwall 

,  Garganey 

weak 

,, Widgeon 

»  Shoveller 

»  Pintail 

»  Pochard 

i ascaup 

»  Luited 

, Goldeneye 

» Long-tailed 

» Hider 

» Common Scoter 

»  Welvet Scoter 
Goosander 
Merganser, Red-breasted 
Smew 


BRITISH BIRDS 


ORDER: FALCONIFORMES. 


FALCONES. 


Family : AccIPITRID&. 
(Eagles, Hawks and 
Harriers). 

Harrier, Marsh 

é. Hen 

Ze Montagu’s 
Buzzard 
Eagle, Golden 
Sparrowhawk 


SUB-ORDER : 


Family ;: PANDIONIDZ. 
Osprey 

Family : FaLconip# (Falcons). 
Falcon, Peregrine 
Hobby 
Merlin 
Kestrel 


ORDER: GALLIFORMES (Game 
Birds). 


SUB-ORDER: GALLI. 


Family ; TETRAONIDA 
(Grouse). 
Capercaillie 
Grouse, Red 
rF Black 
Ptarmigan 


Family ; PHASIANIDA 
(Pheasants and Partridges). 
Pheasant 
Partridge 


Q A Red-legged 
ual 


ORDER: GRUIFORMES. 


GRUES. 
Family; Ratiipz# (Rails). 
Rail, Water 
Crake, Spotted 
Corncrake 


Moorhen 
Coot 


SUB-ORDER : 


~ 


ORDER: CHARADRIIFORMES 
CHARADRII. 


Family : H®MATOPODIDZ. 
Oyster Catcher 


SUB-ORDER : 


Family : CHARADRIIDE. 
Plover, Southern Golden 
be, Grey 
be Ringed 
Dotterel 
Lapwing 
Turnstone 


Family : ScOLOPACIDZ 
(Woodcocks). 
Woodcock 
Snipe, Common 
Slacks 
Knot 
Stint, Little 
Sandpiper, Purple 
ee Curlew 
33 Common 
55 Green 
a Wood 
Dunlin 
Sanderling 
Ruff 
Redshank 
Greenshank 
Godwit, Bar-tailed 
is Black-tailed 
Curlew 
Whimbrel 
Family : RECURVIROSTRIDA. 
Avocet 


Family : PHALAROPODID 
(Phalaropes). 
Phalarope, Grey 
ee Red-necked 


Family ; BURHINID# (Thick 
Knees). 


Stone Curlew 


LARI. 
Family ; STERCORARIIDE 
(Skuas). 
Skua, Great 
Se  eATCLIC 


SUB-ORDER : 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Family ; LARID® 
Terns). 

Gull, Common 
Herring 
Great Black-backed 
Lesser Black-backed 
Black-headed 

atthe 
Kittiwake 
Tern, Common 
Arctic 
Little 
Sandwich 


(Gulls and 


”? 
” 
2? 


” 


” 
” 


” 


SUB-ORDER: ALC. 
Fanuly : Avccip# (Auks). 


Razorbill 
Guillemot 

me Black 
Auk, Little 
Puffin 


ORDER: COLUMBIFORMES. 
SUB-ORDER: COLUMBE. 
Family : COLUMBID# (Doves). 


Dove, Stock 
Ring 
Rock 
Turtle 


ORDER: CUCULIFORMES. 
SUB-ORDER: CUCULI. 
Family : CucuLip&. 
Cuckoo 


ORDER: STRIGIFORMES. 
Family : TyTonip&. 
Owl, Barn 


Family : StTRiGIpz (Owls). 
Owl, Long-eared 

Short-eared 

Tawny 

Snowy 

Little 


” 


”» 


” 


” 
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ORDER: CAPRIMULGI- 
FORMES. 


SUB-ORDER: CAPRIMULGI. 
Family : CAPRIMULGIDE. 
Nightjar 


MICROPODIFORMES. 


SUB-ORDER: MICROPODI. 
Family ; MicRopopID2. 
Swift 


ORDER: 


CORACIIFORMES. 


SUB-ORDER: ALCEDINES. 
Family ; ALCEDINIDA. 
Kingfisher 
SUB-ORDER: CORACII. 


Family : UPupipz, 
Hoopoe 


ORDER: 


ORDER: PICIFORMES. 
SUB-ORDER: PICI. 
Family; Pictbz# 
(Woodpeckers). 
Woodpecker, Great Spotted 
Lesser Spotted 
Green 


o> 


Wryneck 


PASSERIFORMES. 


SUB-ORDER: PASSERES. 
Family: ALAupiIp# (Larks). 
Skylark 
Woodlark 
Family ;: HiruNDINIDm 
(Swallows). 
Swallow 
Martin, House 
» sand 
Family ; ORIOLIDE. 
Oriole, Golden 


ORDER: 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Family ; Corvip (Crows). 
Raven 
Crow, Carrion 
Py Hooded 
Rook 


Family : Pariba (Titmice). 
Titmouse, Great 
55 Coal 
as Marsh 
as Willow 
5 Blue 
ne Long-tailed 
of Bearded 


Family ; SItTIDz. 
Nuthatch 

Family : CERTHIIDE. 
Creeper, Iree 

Family : CINcLID#. 
Dipper 


Family ; TROGLODYTIDA. 
Wren 


Family ; Turpip# (Thrushes). 


Thrush, Mistle 

5 Song 
Redwing 
Fieldfare 
Blackbird 
Ring-Ouzel 
Redstart 
Robin 
Nightingale 
Stonechat 
Whinchat 
Wheatear 

3 Greenland. 


Family : Sytvirpz# (Warblers). 


Whitethroat 
a Lesser 

Warbler, Garden 

ie Reed 

“ Marsh 

A Willow 

5 Wood 

- Dartford 

ee Grasshopper 
- Sedge 
Blackcap 
Chiffchaff 


% - 
= 
Family : REGULIDZ 
(Goldcrests). 
Goldcrest 
Firecrest 


Family : MuscicaPip# 
(Flycatchers). 
Flycatcher, Spotted 
> Pied 


Family : PRUNELLIDZ 
(Accentors). 
Sparrow, Hedge 


Family: MotTaciLtLip&® (Wag- 
tails and Pipits). 
Wagtails, Pied 
= Grey 
e Yellow 
Pipit,, ree 
», Meadow 
= Rock 


Family : BOMBYCILLID®. 
Waxwing 


Family ; Lanitp# (Shrikes). 
Shrike, Red-backed 
a (GreateGrey: 


Family : STURNID2. 
Starling 


Family : PLoceip# (Weaver 
Finches). 
Sparrow, House 
Ae Tree 


Family : FRINGILLIDE 
(Finches). 
Greenfinch 
Hawfinch 
Goldfinch 
Siskin 
Chaffinch 
Brambling 
Linnet 
Redpoll, Lesser 
50 Mealy 
Twite 
Bullfinch 
Crossbill 
Bunting, Corn 
mn Yellow 
- Cirl 
KG Reed 
» Snow 


GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


ANGLE. A corner projecting from beneath the lower mandible of 
some birds, notably Gulls. 

AXILLARIES. The armpit feathers, or the innermost feathers lining 
the under surface of the wing. 

BASTARD WING. The small, jointed part on the outside edge of a 
bird’s wing, corresponding to the thumb. 

BREEDING DRESS. The change in plumage, sometimes assumed only 
by the male, just before the breeding season commences (i.e. 
when the first egg is laid) up to the time when the young no longer 
need parental protection. 

BROOD. That which is hatched; used collectively-to describe the 
nestlings. Used as a verb, it denotes covering the nestlings with 
the wings. 

CERE. A soft, swollen, wax-like skin at the base of the upper part 
of the bill. It may be feathered. 

CHARACTERISTIC. A distinguishing feature, trait or quality of anything. 

COVERTS. Special feathers covering the base of the quills of the wing 
and tail feathers. 

CROWN. The top surface of the head. 

CULMEN. The ridge of the bill. 

DECURVED. Curved downwards. 

DEPRESSED. Pressed downwards, 

DISTRIBUTION. The locality and 
season in which the bird 
occurs. 

DOWN. The covering of soft 
feathers which in young 
birds precedes the normal 
plumage. Adult birds also 
possess down under their 
outer feathers. 

ECLIPSE. The name given to 
a change in plumage under- 
gone by drakes, roughly 
from june to October, when 
their feathers resemble those 
of the female. 

FAMILY. Division of an Order. 
(See note on Nomenclature.) 

FLEDGLING. The young bird 
from the time it is equipped 
to fly until its wing quills 
and tail are complete. (See 
NESTLING.) ., DIAGRAMOF PRINCIPAL RECOGNITION 

GAPE. The line along which FEATURES 
the mandibles of the bill 
close together. 
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GENUS. Division of a Family. 

GORGET. A breast band or coloured patch on the throat. 

GRADUATED. Increasing or decreasing gradually in length or width, 
generally applied to the tail feathers. 

GULAR. Pertaining to the throat. 

HACKLES. Long, narrow feathers on the neck of certain birds, notably 
fowls. 

INCUBATE. To sit on eggs; to brood. 

IRIS (pl. IRIDES). A muscular curtain before the lens of the eye, 
variously coloured. 

LANCEOLATE. Elongated and pointed. 

LocaL. A “local species ’’ is one confined to certain localities within 
its range. 

LORES. The space between the eye and the bill. 

MANDIBLES. The upper and lower jaws forming the beak or bill. 

MANTLE. The back, together with the folded wings. 

MEDIAN. The middle coverts of a bird’s wing. 

NAIL. A horny plate at the tip of the bill of certain birds. 

NAPE. The back of the neck. 

NEST. The place prepared by a bird, under normal conditions, for 
laying its eggs, and hatching and rearing its young. 

NESTLING. The young bird which has not left the nest, hence not 
yet ready to fly. (See FLEDGLING.) 

ORDER. Division of a Class. (See note on Nomenclature.) 

PASSAGE MIGRANT. Visitors to these islands, generally at spring or 
autumn, on migration to other countries. 

PECTINATED. Toothed like a comb. This applies to the middle claw 
of certain species, e.g. the Heron. 

PRIMARIES. The large flight quills or feathers of a bird’s wing. 

PYRIFORM. Pear-shaped. 

RACE. A subspecies, usually found in a particular geographical area. 

RESIDENT. A species or race found in the British Isles throughout 
the year, although at various times it may be represented by 
different individual birds. 

SCAPULARS. The feathers covering the shoulder blades. 

SECONDARIES. The quills on the second joint of the wing, or forearm. 

SPECIES. Division of a Genus. (See note on Nomenclature.) 

SPECULUM. A coloured bar on the wing of most Ducks. 

SUMMER RESIDENT. Those birds which arrive in this country in the 
spring, remain to breed, and leave for their winter quarters in the 
autumn. 

TARSUS. Commonly the leg or shank, but strictly speaking the foot 
between the base of the toes and the top of the ankle. 

UNDERPARTS. That which includes the belly and breast of a bird. 

UPPERPARTS. That which includes the upper surface of the wings, the 
mantle, back and rump of a bird. 

VAGRANT. A casual visitor or wanderer to this country. 

VANE. The outer web of a feather. 

WING BAR. A splash of colour across a wing (sometimes white) usually 
only seen in flight. 

WINTER RESIDENT. Those birds which arrive in this country from 
September onwards, stay for the winter, and leave for their summer 
quarters in the north in spring or early summer. © 
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Order: COLYMBIFORMES 


FAMILY: COLYMBIDZ. Divers 


These are large and powerful diving birds; the bills are 
straight and strong, and the tarsi are flattened. 


GREAT NORTHERN DIVER 


Colymbus immer 


Distribution. This is the largest of the three British Divers, and 
although not common, may be seen off the British coasts between 
October and April. There is no authentic instance of any of these 
birds nesting in this country. 

Deseription. In summer the head and neck are glossy black, 
and on the neck there are two parallel collars of vertical white 
stripes. The flanks are dark, spotted with white, and there are 
black streaks between the flanks and the sides of the upper breast. 
The upperparts are glossy black, thickly spotted with white. On 
the mantle the white spots take on a square appearance and are 
set out in transverse rows. The bill is long, pointed, and bluish 
grey. The legs and toes are grey. In winter the neck has 
a darkish patch on 
each side, the throat 
is white and _ the — - 
upperparts are pale ; : 
grey. a, 

Size. Length: 31 
ins. Wing: 14 ins. 
Tarsus: 3-6 ins. 

Food. Fish and 
crabs for which it 
is continually diving. 
It can stay sub- 
merged for upwards 
of one minute. 


Cry. A weird wail- GREAT NORTHERN DIVER 
ing and a low grunt. (Winter and Summer) 
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Flight. This bird rarely takes to the air, but when it does it 
travels straight like a goose, with great speed. It is a tremendous 
swimmer, especially under water, its great feet propelling it 
smoothly. Owing to the very backward position of the legs and 
their formation, this bird is incapable of sitting upright. 

Remarks. Iceland is the nearest breeding place to Britain, but 
eggs have been recorded from the Shetlands. One of its com- 
monest haunts is round the Scilly Isles. 


RED-THROATED DIVER 
Colymbus stellatus 


Distribution. The smallest and most common of the Divers 
met with in Britain. It is a resident in Scotland where it breeds 
north of the Spey, and a common winter visitor elsewhere. 

Description. In winter the upperparts are heavily spotted with 
white ; the lower face, chin, front of the neck and the rest of the 
underparts are white. The billis pale horn. In summer the head 
and neck are grey, streaked with white ; the throat is also grey, 
with the lower portion chestnut-red. The upper breast and flanks 
are spotted brown and white ; the upperparts are dusky, spotted 
with white. The primaries and tail are blackish brown and the 
underparts are white. The bill is blackish-lead, very slightly 


upturned. 
Size. Length: 25 
‘ ins. Wing: II ins. 


Tarsus: 2-6 ins. 

Food. Chiefly fish, 
of which it holds 
large numbers. 

Cry. A harsh 
barking note, “ kavk 
kark’”’ and a melan- 
choly wailing. 

Flight. Not as 
rapid as that of the 
Great Northern 
Diver, but it rises 

RED-THROATED DIVER to a great height 

Winter Summer obli quely before 

going right away. 

Habits. Its habits are similar to those of other Divers, being 
an excellent swimmer and capable of staying submerged for 
about 45 seconds. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is always near water, usually pools 
are selected. A flat path made by the bird sliding over the vege- 
tation leads to and from the nest, which is a depression in the 
herbage. Inside a slight lining of bents or heather the 2 eggs are 
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Jaid in May or June. They-are olive or brown, spotted with dark 
brown or dusky, and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Red-throated Diver occasionally sits or walks 
upright on land, but its normal position when moving about is 
with its breast on the ground. Its bark is uttered chiefly during 
rain or bad weather, hence the local name of ‘‘ Rain Goose.” 


BLACK-THROATED DIVER 
Colymbus ayrcticus arcticus 


Distribution. This 
is the rarest of the 
three. species of 
Divers that occur off 
the English coasts in 
winter. It nests in 
the north of Scot- 
land, and is fairly 
common in the Outer 
Hebrides. In other 
parts it is generally 
distributed but un- 
common, _ 

Description. In BLACK-THROATED DIVER 
summer the crown 
and nape are grey and the upperparts are bluish black. The 
upper throat is glossy purplish black, and there are longitudinal 
white stripes down the sides of the neck and upper breast. On 
the scapulars are regular rows of alternate black and white bars, 
and white spots on the wing coverts. The rump and tail are 
grey, the upper flanks black, and the rest of the underparts pure 
white. In winter the upperparts are grey-brown and the under- 
parts white. 

Size. Length: 27:75 ins. Wing: 12:8ins. Tarsus: 3:1 ins. 

Habits. In habits this Diver closely resembles the others. 

Nest and Eggs. Two eggs are laid in May, usually in the bare 
soil at the side of a loch. They are olive-brown sparsely spotted 
with black. There is only one brood. 
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Order * PODICIPITIFORNES 


FamILy : PODICIPITID. Grebes 


These are diving birds. ‘The bill is straight and rather long and 
powerful; the legs are set far backwards, the tarsi are flat, the 
toes are lobed, and the tail is obscure. 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE 
Podiceps cristatus cristatus 
(SEE PLATE It) 


Distribution. Fifty years ago this bird was on the verge of 
extinction, but with protection it has now become abundant on 
all suitable inland waters, notably the Broads. 

Description. In summer the adult has the sides of the head 
white, passing into a rich chestnut and dark brown tippet, or frill 
at the base of the head. The crown and beautiful, erectile crest 
(divided into two ear-like tufts) are almost black. The upper- 
parts are greyish brown and the flanks are tinged with chestnut. 
The underparts are glossy silky-white. The bill is more slender 
than in the other Grebes, yellowish and horn-brown. Legs and 
toes are olive-green. In winter the upperparts are brown, with 
greyish margins to the feathers, the crest is smaller and the frill 
is lost. The young bird is greyish brown, with a striped neck, and 
lacks the crest and frill. The female is slightly smaller. 

Size. Length: 21 ins. Wing: 7:5 ins. Tarsus: 2:5 ins. 

Food. Chiefly fish, but frogs and crustaceans are also eaten. 

Cry. A loud clear “ik jk gik’’ but other notes, including a 
“ tcheep tcheep’’ of alarm, are uttered. 

Flight. The bird is duck-like in the air, but it seems to spend 
most of its time on the water except in autumn and spring, when 
it may sometimes be seen high in the air, winging its way towards 
the coast. It is an expert swimmer and diver and under water 
travels at speed. 

Gait. Unlike the Divers the Grebe can wall in a semi-erect 
position, with its tarsi clear of the ground, and can stand for a 
short time in this position, but it rests with its breast on the ground. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is usually a mass of floating vegetation 
moored to reeds or rushes, only just above the water level. It is 
quite wet, but nevertheless hot. The three or four nearly white 
eggs (quickly stained) are laid in May, and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. Other names for this bird are ‘“ Diver,’’ ‘“‘ Loon,” 
and ‘‘Gaunt.’’ It was at one time in great demand for its satin 
breast—“‘ grebe fur.”’ 
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RED-NECKED GREBE 
Podiceps gviseigena griseigena 
(SEE PLATE I!) 


Distribution. This is a fairly frequent winter visitor to the east 
and south coasts of Great Britain. It is normally a salt-water 
bird, rarely visiting inland waters. 

Description. Insummer the adult has the head, neck and crown 
including two erectile tufts, rich black. The cheeks and upper 
throat are grey ; the front of the neck is rich chestnut, and the 
underparts are silky white. The upperparts are dark brown with 
blackish primaries, and there is a broad white wing patch, con- 
spicuous in flight. In winter the front of the neck is white and the 
tufts on the head are much reduced. 

Habits. This bird has more or less the same habits of feeding, 
swimming and flight as the Great Crested Grebe. Its call is 
similar but louder. It walks easily on land. Abroad, both in 
Europe and Asia, it is a common nesting species. 


SLAVONIAN GREBE 
Podiceps auritus 
(SEE PLATE 11) 


Distribution. A generally distributed winter visitor, especially 
along the east coast, and a summer visitor to the more northerly 
parts of Scotland. It is generally a bird of the shores, but nests 
on the edges of lochs. 

Description. In summer the adult has a tuft of long, pale 
chestnut feathers on each side of the head. The crown and tippet 
are black ; the throat and sides of the upper breast are chestnut. 
The upperparts are dull brown and the underparts white. in 
winter the crest and tufts are absent ; the underparts are mostly 
white with a few grey marks. The female is slightly smaller, and 
the immature bird resembles the adult in winter plumage. 

Size. Length: 13:5 ins. Wing: 5:5 ins. Tarsus: 1°75 ins. 

Food. Like that of other Grebes. 

Cry. A loud “ pee-ou’’ and a rattling call. 

Flight. Readily takes to the air with duck-like flight. It is an 
expert diver, and when swimming under water its legs project 
behind, and not sideways. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest consists of a dense mass of aquatic 
vegetation placed in the Grebe way among water plants. The 
4 eggs are laid in June, and are bluish white until stained. There 
is only one brood. 

Remarks. The bird has nested in the Outer Hebrides, and 
there is one colony well established in Scotland. 
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BLACK-NECKED GREBE 
Podiceps nigricollis nigricollis 
(SEE PLATE I1) 


Distribution. The Black-necked or Eared Grebe is a very 
locally distributed winter and summer visitor, passage migrant 
and resident. It haunts reed-fringed ponds and reservoirs and 
there have been nests in Scotland, Wales and at Tring. In 
Ireland there is a very large colony. 

Description. In summer the head and neck are black with a 
triangular patch of long, golden-straw-yellow feathers from each 
eye. The upperparts are dark brown, flanks chestnut, and under- 
parts white. The upturned bill is bluish black, reddish at the 
base. In winter the ear tufts and black throat are absent. The 
female is smaller and has less developed ear tufts. Young birds 
resemble the adults in winter plumage. 

Size. Length; 22 ims, Wing: 5:7 ins. Tarsus 7 1-5 ams. 

Habits. In food, flight and general habits this bird resembles 
the other Grebes. 

Cry. Namann describes the callas a high, soft, but far-sounding 
“ beeb.” The alarm note is “ cheep.” 

Nest and Eggs. Where the bird is common it nests in colonies 
with the nests placed close together. The nest consists of a heap 
of weed, moored against aquatic vegetation. The 3 to 4 eggs are 
laid in May, and are bluish white at first, later becoming stained. 
There is only one brood. 

Remarks. It is altogether a smaller bird than the preceding 
species, carrying itself erect and sitting buoyantly in the water. 
Its dives rarely exceed 30 seconds. 


LITTLE GREBE or DABCHICK 
Podiceps ruficollis ruficollis 


Distribution. This smallest of the Grebes is often called the 
Dabchick. It is a common resident in this country wherever 
ponds, lakes and rivers exist. There is a migration to this 
country in the autumn and a return emigration in the spring. 
Hard weather will drive it down to the estuaries. 

Description. The Dabchick has a rotund appearance, is tailless, 
and has a habit of fluffing up its feathers. It also differs from 
other Grebes in having neither tufts nor frill. In summer the 
adult has dark brown upperparts, and chestnut cheeks, this colour 
extending down the front and sides of the neck. The flanks are 
brown and the underparts greyish white. In winter-the head and 
neck are ash-brown ; the chin is white ; and the bird is generally 
paler on the upperparts except the wings. The immature bird is 
still paler in colouring. 
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Size. Length: to ins., 
Wing 4>-ins. Tarsus : 
I-25 ins. 

Food. Small fish, aquatic 
insects, small molluscs, 
crustaceans and vegetable 
matter. 

Cry. Aclear “ weet weet.” 
There is also a quick series 
of notes or rippling trill. 

Habits. The Little Grebe’s 
wings are beaten quickly in 
flight and it attains a com- 
paratively high speed. It is 
an expert diver and swim- 
mer. When going at speed, 
its large feet work together, 
frog-like ; the wings are kept 
close to the sides aid are aot Saunier ere er Winter 
made use of under water. 

Nest and Eggs. A large mass of aquatic vegetation among reeds 
and sedges by the sides of inland waters. The 4 to 6 eggs arelaid 
from the end of April until well into the summer. They are 
at first white, but quickly become stained. Two broods are 
commonly reared in the season. 

Remarks. The Little Grebe is very shy, concealing itself from 
observation, and dives at once when disturbed. Before leaving 
the nest it covers the eggs, with pieces of vegetation. The adult 
bird can stand and run with speed on its toes. The young are 
carried on the old birds’ backs in the water. 
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Order : PROCELLARIIFORMES 


Famiry: PROCELLARIIDA. Fulmars and Shearwaters 


The bill is hooked ; the nostrils are on the upper edge of the bill 
and are tubular ; the wings are long ; the toes are webbed ; some 
species are small. 


MANX SHEARWATER 
Puffinus puffinus puffinus 


Distribution. Abundant over the whole of the seaboard of the 
British Islands, but no longer breeds on the Isle of Man, whence 
its name. There are various nesting colonies on the Scottish 
islands, the Scillies and the Irish isles. It is not an ocean bird, but 
comes ashore each night after spending the day feeding at sea. 

Description. The upperparts are black and the underparts 
white. The wings are long and narrow and the black bill is hooked 
at the tip. The legs and toes are variegated with pearl-white, 
pink and black. 

Size. Length: 16 ins. Wing: 10 ins. Tarsus: 1-9 ins. 

Food. Eats from the surface of the sea, and feeds on floating 
fish-eggs, small sur- 
face-swimming fish, 
squids, etc., but does 
not follow ships. 

Cry. Known by 
the Scilly natives as 
“ Cockathroden.”’ be- 
cause of the four- 
syllable call: “‘ cock- 
a-thro-den.”’ There 
are other notes, 
scolding and_ shrill, 
crowing or cooing, 
often uttered under- 
ground in the twi- 

MANX SHEARWATER light. 

Flight. Graceful, 
full of ease, power and speed. It flies straight just above the 
water’s surface and then glides and banks from side to side, with 
the wing tips occasionally shearing the water. ; 

Nest and Eggs. Very little nesting material is used, and a 
burrow is the usual site. The one white egg is laid in May or 
June and measures about 24 by 14 inches. 
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Remarks. The Shearwater is most awkward on land and is 
unable to take off until it reaches some eminence. In the day- 
light it prefers to be at sea, returning to the burrow by night. 


SOOTY SHEARWATER 
Pufinus griseus 


The Sooty Shear- 
water breeds off New 
Zealand and the 
south coasts of South 
America, and from 
June to October it 
has been met with off 
the British coasts. It 
is about 16 inches 
long and entirely 
sooty black with 
lighter margins to the 
feathers. In habits, 
food and flight it does 
not differ substanti- 
ally from the other 
shearwaters. 


SOOTY SHEARWATER 


FULMAR 
Fulmarus glacialis glacialis 


Distribution. St. Kilda is really the home of this Petrel (where 
enormous multitudes breed today) but since 1878 it has gradually 
been working its way southwards, and now the breeding range 
covers the Scottish coasts and extends to the northerly coasts of 
Lincolnshire. The Fulmar is an ocean bird, coming ashore only 
to breed and rear its young. Inland it is usually storm-driven. 

Description. The back, wings and tail are grey, and in the more 
common form the head, neck and underparts are white. There is 
a rarer form with grey underparts. The heavy shortish bill is 
olive, with a horn-brown tip, and prominent tubular nostrils. It 
resembles a Gull, but the tail is wedge-shaped and the neck is 
thicker, being streamlined into the shoulders. 

Size. Length: 19 ins. Wing: 13:25 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 

Food. Cuttle-fish, molluscs, or anything in the way of fish, 
seal or whale blubber, or any oily substance floating on the surface. 
When nesting it is fond of sorrel. 

Cry. A very silent bird, but occasionally utters a loud “ ek ek 
ek’ on the nest. 

Flight. Surpasses other seafowl in flight, with majestic and 
easy glides. 
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Nest and Eggs. The 
single, rough, white 
egg, occasionally 
faintly spotted, is 
laid in May on a ledge 
of cliff or rock, in a 
slight depression that 
is sometimes lined 
with a few pieces 
of grass. Single- 
brooded. 

Remarks. The 
Fulmar Petrelis said 
to be one of the most 

FULMAR abundant birds in 

the world. When the 

young bird was well grown, the St. Kildans used to slaughter 
thousands of them for the oil (which they vomit on being handled), 
for the feathers, and for their salted bodies, used as winter food. 


FamMIty: HYDROBATIDZE.  Petrels 


STORM PETREL 
Hydrvobates pelagicus 


Distribution. This is an ocean bird, and only comes to land to 
breed or when storm-driven. It breeds in a few colonies off 
Wales, the Scilly Isles and the coast and islands in the north-west 
of Scotland. 

Description. This smallest British sea bird resembles a marine 
House Martin. The plumage is dull black all over, except for a 

white band across 
the upper and under 
tail coverts, and 
white on the sides of 


' A Ss < . 
gs oe the vent. The im- 
4 fe a. es mature bird has 

Se, Y : browner plumage 
and shows little 
white. 

Size. Length: 5:5 
ins. Wing: 4:7 ins. 


a T ; 
arsuS: 0-9 In. 
a Food.. The float- 
te ‘ 
Ae HP Oo ing eggs of many fish, 
various animal sub- 
STORM PETREL stances and plankton 
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all scooped up from the surface of the sea form the chief diet. 
These birds may often be seen best following the wake of a ship. 

Cry. A sound like “ urr-y-v-chica’’ and other sharper notes, 
usually heard when disturbed at the nest. 

Flight. To take off they usually creep to the top of a boulder, 
and the flight is somewhat bat-like and fluttering. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is placed at the end of a burrow in 
rocky soil, or ina rocky crevice. The single white egg has usually 
some faint rufous spots, and is laid in June either on the bare soil 
or on a slight nest of dried stems or grasses. One brood. 

Remarks. This bird is known to sailors as ‘“‘ Mother Carey’s 
Chicken ’’ and was looked upon with grave superstition at one 
time as a bad omen. The nests are usually approached by the 
parent birds only during the hours of darkness. A Storm Petrel 
has been kept alive for three weeks on oil. 


iPAGE S or PORK LALLED PEDREL 
Oceanodroma leucorrhoa leucorrhoa 


Distribution. This 
bird occurs almost 
annually both along 
the British shores as 
well as far inland, 
where it is storm- 
driven. It is not 
known to breed any- 
where on the con- 
tinent of Europe, 
except in the British 
Isles. Nesting col- 
onies are confined 
to a few Scottish 
islands. 

In plumage and 
habits this bird closely resembles the Storm Petrel. It is con- 
siderably larger (length : 8-5 ins ; wing: 6 ins. ; tarsus : 0-9 ins.) ; 
the tail is deeply forked, as compared with the square tail of 
the Storm ; it does not follow ships ; the flight is more buoyant, 
with less fluttering ; and its call “ pewr-wit pewr-wit’”’ is heard 
only at night. One white egg, sparsely speckled, is laid in May, 
in similar ~ burrows to those used by the Storm. There is only 
one brood. 


se 
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Order: PELECANIFORMES 


Birds with completely webbed feet 


Sub-order : PELECANI 
FAMILY : SULIDA 


GANNET 
Sula bassana 


Distribution. A local resident at certain colonies round the 
British Isles, the main ones being Bass Rock, Ailsa Craig, Grass- 
holm in Wales, the Outer Hebrides, the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
The Gannet is a maritime bird, coming ashore only in the breed- 
ing season. There is a southward migration in the autumn and 
winter. 

Description. Looks somewhat like a very large Gull. The 
plumage is milk-white for the most part, with a tinge of buff on 
the head and neck. The wing tips are blackish brown. The 
iris is pale yellowish green and long bill, legs, toes and webs 
are slate-blue. The young 
' birds are brown with white 
7 speckles, gradually growing 

_ whiter as they age. 

Size. Length: 37 ins. 
Wing: 19 ins. Tarsus: 
2:25 ins. Weight: 4 Ibs. 
8 ozs. 

Food. Marine fish, mostly 
those that swim near the 
surface in shoals. Herring 
and pilchards are great 
favourites. 

Cry. A harsh ‘“‘ carva 
crac. 

Habits. The bird flies at 
a good height (as much as 
200 feet) above the water 
and as soon as it spots its 
GANNET prey, it dive-bombs at a 
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very steep angle, hitting the water with terrific force. The fish, 
even if several feet submerged, is thereby generally impaled. 
It is quickly devoured under water. 

Flight. Strong and graceful. 

Nest and Eggs. The Gannet nests in huge colonies, sometimes 
so crowded that the nests of turf and seaweed touch each other. 
One nearly white egg is laid in March or April, and both sexes 
take part in incubation. A chalky deposit and stains soon 
cover the egy. 

Remarks. Gannets’ nestssometimes harbour a surprising col- 
lection of odds and ends, including old golf balls, candle-ends, 
fruit peel, etc. In such crowded colonies there is frequent 
bickering, and petty theft is common. 


FaMILy: PHALACROCORACIDA 


CORMORANT 
Phalacvocorax caybo carbo 
(SEE PLATE II!) 


Distribution. There are two species of Cormorant resident 
round the British Isles, the Cormorant and the Shag, the latter 
being the more common in the western and northern parts of 
Scotland. The Cormorant nests on all coasts, but not east of 
the Isle of Wight in the south, nor south of Flamborough in 
the east. Sometimes seen on estuaries, rivers and inland waters. 

Description. The plumage is black and bronzy brown, with 
a purple and green sheen all over. In winter the chin and sides 
of the head are brownish white. In the breeding season these 
are pure white, as is a large patch on the thigh. The throat 
is white and the gular pouch yellow; legs, toes and webs, 
purplish black; iris rich green; the tail has 14 feathers, which 
distinguishes it from the Shag (12-feathered tail). It is also larger 
and heavier than the Shag. It has a long, straight, hooked bill 
and a snaky neck. 

Size. Length: 36 ins. Wing: 14:75 ins. Tarsus: 2:8 ins. 
Weight: 74 to 8 lbs. 

Food. Almost exclusively fish, which it dives for and outswims 
beneath the surface. 

Cry. An infrequent, harsh croaking. 

Gait. An awkward waddle, with much swaying of the neck 
from side to side. 

Flight. Vigorous, but not buoyant, usually just above the 
waves, with neck and feet outstretched, and beak pointing up- 
wards at a 45-degree angle. An excellent swimmer, but uses 
feet only (not wings) for submerged propulsion. 

Nest and Eggs. The site is usually a crag, or cliff, but oc- 
casionally a tree or bush. The nest is bulky, built of branches, 
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grass and seaweed, and lined with grass. The 3 to 6 eggs, laid 
early in May, are pale blue, but soon become encrusted with a 
chalky white deposit. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Will often be seen on some rock drying its wings 
in the sun. About 6 lbs. of fish a day is needed to keep a 
Cormorant in good health. 


SHAG 
Phalacrocorax ayristotelis aristotelis 
(SEE PLATE 111) 


Distribution. A resident in the British Isles, common on all 
Yocky coasts. 

Description. Closely resembles the Cormorant, but is much 
smaller, lacks the white on neck and thigh, and has only 12 
feathers in the tail as opposed to the Cormorant’s 14. The 
plumage has a general glossy greenish black appearance and in 
spring the adult wears an erect recurved crest on its forehead. 
The sexes are similar, but immature Shags have very slender 
bills, are brown and bronze above, and mottled with brown and 
white below. 

Size. Length: 28 ins. Wing: 10 ins. Tarsus: 2:25 ins. 
Weight: 3 to 4 lbs. 

Food. All types of fish, caught under water. 

Cry. An occasional hoarse croak. 

Gait. As Cormorant. 

Flight. Its flight and swimming powers are similar to those 
of the Cormorant, but when it dives it lifts itself clear of the water, 
by means of its outstandingly large feet. 

Nest and Eggs. The usualsite is a ledge of rock or inside a sea 
cave, and the nest is built of fresh and rotting seaweed—a highly 
malodorous structure. Two to five eggs are laid from April to 
May, and these are bluish white, but quickly become covered 
with chalky substance. 

Remarks. The Shag rarely travels inland like its larger 
cousin. It is also known by the names Green Cormorant and 
Crested Cormorant. 
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Order : CICONIITFORMES 


Long-legged, straight-billed wading birds 


Sub-order : ARDE 


FAMILY: ARDEIDA*. Herons and Bitterns 


HERON 
Ardea cinerea cinerea 
(SEE PLATE III) 


Distribution. The Common Heron is resident in certain areas 
locally in this country, and is joined in the autumn by numbers of 
immigrants from the continent. It is usually found near trees and 
water. 

Description. The upperparts are pale grey, with dusky prima- 
ries and a bluish black crest. Head, neck, breast and underparts 
are whitish, the neck being streaked with bluish grey. The bill 
is yellow, extremely long and pointed. The legs too are long, but 
brownish. On its sides and on the breast are patches of waxy 
“powder down,’’ which are used in preening. 

Size. Length: 37 ims. Wing: 17:25 ins. Tarsus: 6-75 ins. 
Wietcht= 93 Ibst 11 ozs: 

Food. Anything alive which might be tackled with impunity 
and swallowed. Eels, fish, frogs, small mammals such as mice, 
rats and stoats, small birds, all come alike to this voracious bird. 

Cry. A harsh “ frank frank ’’ from which comes its name of 
Frank Heron. 

Gait. When hunting the Heron stands erect and motionless 
beside some pool. It may also stand in the water, fresh or salt, 
or stride deliberately through it, or even swim after its prey ; 
which when reached, will be stabbed suddenly, and repeatedly if 
necessary, with the murderous bill. 

Flight. Flies with deceptively slow movements of its great 
rounded wings. The large span produces a surprising turn of 
speed and soaring and gliding abilities are outstanding. In flight 
the head is well drawn in and the long legs are left trailing. 
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Nest and Eggs. An early breeder, the Heron repairs to its 
nesting sites, called Heronries, in February. Here it will often 
consort with Rooks. ‘The sites are usually in high trees, but they 
are sometimes found in the faces of steep cliffs. A wide platform 
of sticks is lined with roots and dried grass. Three or four bluish 
green eggs are laid in March, and occasionally there is a second 
brood. 

Remarks. The Heron was famed as a worthy victim in 
Falconry, and the well-known saying “‘ He doesn’t know a hawk 
from a handsaw ”’ is merely a corruption of ‘‘ He doesn’t know a 
hawk from a Heronshaw ’’—Heronshaw being the old name for 
a Heron. 


LTTE BELEN 


Ixobrychus minutus minutus 


The Little Bittern is re- 
garded as a rare summer 
visitor to this country, 
although recently it has 
probably nested in some 
counties. This shy little 
bird is less than half the 
size of the Bittern, but it has 
the characteristic Heron- 
like stance. When alarmed 
it generally remains motion- 
less with beak pointing 
straight up to the sky. It 
haunts reed beds and other 
thick vegetation and climbs 
up reeds and along branches. 
The male is blackish on the 
upperparts and buffish be- 

LITTLE BITTERN low. The female is generally 

browner. It is of nocturnal 

habits, feeding on small mammals, reptiles, fish and insects, and 
its call is a guttural, booming cough. 


kh ne 


BITTERN 
Botaurus stellavis stellaris 
(SEE PLATE I11) 


Distribution. An irregular winter visitor, but a resident in 
East Anglia where it is protected in certain areas. The unceasing 
persecution waged on this bird led to its extinction as a breeding 
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species in this country until protected, and were it not for this 
persecution it would doubtless nest all over the country. 

Description. This bird is a large handsome Heron with a black 
nape and crown, and darkly mottled buff upperparts. There are 
ten feathers to the tail and the lighter underparts are streaked 
with dark brown and black. The biil, legs and toes are greenish. 

Size. Length: 28 ins. Wing: 13 ins. Tarsus: 3°8 ins. 

Food. Same as the Heron. 

Cry. A famous booming sound, not loud, but carrying to well 
over a mile, uttered by the male. 

Flight. Same as the Heron’s but the wing beats are quicker. 

Habits. Like the Little Bittern, it is largely nocturnal in habits, 
and skulks among reed beds where it is difficult to flush. When 
threatened it will either run with great agility into the reeds or 
adopt a pose in which the neck is elongated with head erect and 
bill pointing skywards, while the ruff is extended. 

Nest and Eggs. In the marshes a heap of dead reeds is placed, 
surrounded by dense vegetation and trodden to make a firm 
platform above the wet. Here 4 or 5 eggs are laid at intervals 
about April. They are brownish olive, sometimes tinged with 
green. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. If a Bittern is being handled care should be taken, 
for it can strike upwards with great rapidity, aiming its deadly 
bill at the eyes. 
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Order: ANSERIFORMES 


Sub-order : ANSERES 


Famity: ANATIDA‘. Geese, Swans and Ducks 


~ The Anatide are swimming birds, web-footed, having the 
three toes connected by a membrane. 


GREY-LAG GOOSE 
Anser ansey ansey 


Distribution. Nests only in the north of Scotland and some 
Hebridean Isles, where in previous centuries it was common in 
English fens and throughout Scotland. Now in England it is 
an uncommon winter visitor. Haunts wild moorland and 
estuaries. 

Description. There are three other Grey Geese from which 
this is distinguished: (a) From the Bean and Pink-footed Geese 
by its flesh-coloured bill with white nail; (b) From the White- 
fronted Goose because it lacks the white facial patch and the 
black breast patches. The Grey-lag has ash-grey upperparts 
and a grey head; wing coverts and rump bluish grey; tail 
ash-coloured, tipped and 
margined with white. The 
upper breast is brownish, 
and the belly dull white. 
Feet, legs and bill are flesh- 
coloured, with a white nail 
at the end of the latter. 

Size. Length: 30-34 ins. 
Wing 91s" insy) Vlarsus: 
3°3 ims. (Sizes are average.) 

Food. Vegetarian ; crops, 
grass, green rye, water 
weeds, maize, peas, etc. 

Cry. A gaggle and honk, 
similar to that of the domes- 
tic Goose. : 

Gait. Dignified and easy, 
as distinct from domestic 
GREY-LAG GOOSE fowl’s waddle. 
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Flight. Powerful and swift, usually in inverted V formation, 
called a “ skein.” 

Nest and Eggs. A very large nest built on the ground, of 
heather and sticks, lined with down plucked from the female. 
In April 4 to 6 white eggs are laid. 

Remarks. The Geese are very wary and extremely difficult 
to approach, posting sentries before feeding. Hence the saying, 
referring to a profitless undertaking, ‘‘ embarking on a wild 
goose chase.” 


BEAN GOOSE 
Ansery fabalis fabalis 


Distribution. An uncom- 
mon winter visitor, which 
frequents similar haunts to 
the Grey-lag. 

Description. It has a 
longer, rather more slender 
beak than the Grey-lag, 
black, crossed with a broad 
orange stripe. It is also 
darker, without the blue- 
grey patches on the shoul- 
ders, and the breast shows 
no black markings. The 
feet are yellowish pink. 
Size and habits closely re- 
semble those of the Grey- 
lag. 


BEAN GOOSE 


WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE 
Anser albifyons albifrons 


Distribution. A winter visitor, more numerous locally on the 
west coasts than elsewhere. It prefers saltings and estuaries 
to the cornfields and stubble favoured by the other greys. 

Description. Can easily be distinguished from the Grey-lag by 
its smaller size, and the blotch of white on the forehead, covering 
the base of the bill. The orange bill has a white nail which dis- 
tinguishes it at once from the Bean and Pink-footed Geese. 
The upperparts are ashy brown and the underparts pale, with 
irregular dark blotches on the breast. The vent, under tail 
coverts and edges of the upper tail coverts are white. Legs, 
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WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE 


toes and webs are orange, 
claws white. 

Size. Length: 27-28 ins. 
Wing: 16-17ins. Tarsus: 
2: Opis: 

In Habits, Food, Gait and 
Flight the White-fronted 
Goose resembles the other 
species of Grey Goose. 

Cry. Therepeated “ honk 
honk’’ is louder and harsher 
than in the others, and has 
earned it the name of 
Laughing Goose. 

Remarks. This bird is 
less wary than most of its 
kind, and in severe winters 
becomes quite abundant. 


PINK-FOOTED GOOSE 
Anser ayvensis brachyrhynchus 


Distribution. A winter visitor to this country, arriving at the 
end of September and leaving in March. It is only local in the 
south of England, but on the east coasts becomes numerous. 
It nests in Iceland and Spitzbergen. 

Description. It closely resembles the Bean Goose, but is dis- 
tinguished by its smaller size ; by the relatively short bill, black 
at the base and nail with a pink stripe in between ; and by the 
pink legs and feet. The forehead is rather more elevated. The 


PINK-FOOTED GOOSE 


plumage is a dark 
blue-grey, with light 
bluish patches on the 
shoulders, and head 
and neck light brown 
in colour. 

Size. Length: 
27-28 ins. Wing: 
16°5-17°5 ins. Tar- 
SUSio2O.inS. 

Food. Feeds on 
white clover and tre- 
foil, grass and grain. 

Cry. <A_ rapidly 
repeated, loud and 
metallic honking. 


ANSERIFORMES 


Flight. Direct and powverful. Flies in large skeins, or in 
double chevrons, or in long, wavy lines. : 

Remarks. An extremely wary bird, which always posts 
sentries when feeding Flocks will retire to sandbanks when 
disturbed and at night. 


BARNACLE GOOSE 
Branta leucopsis 


Distribution. Fairly commonly distributed along the west 
coast of Scotland, as a winter visitor, but rare in England. 
Arrives in October and leaves at the end of March. Haunts 
the saltings and estuaries. 

Deseription. The white face, forehead and throat are sur- 
rounded by a glossy black crown, neck and upper breast. The 
upperparts are lavender grey barred with black and white. 
Primaries, tail, bill, legs, toes and webs are black. The flanks 
are greyish and the 
vent and tail cov- 
erts are white. 

Size. Length: 
25 ins. Wing: 16 
ms. Slarsus ? 2-2 
ins. 

Food. Grassand 
small molluscs. 

Cry. The notes 
of a flock feeding at 
night have been 
likened to the sound 
of a pack of hounds 
in full cry. 

Flight; — Straight BARNACLE GOOSE 


and powerful. 
Remarks. The large flocks of Barnacle Geese which assemble 


at certain points prior to migration are each led by a “ leader” 
who sets course northwards and leads the flock steadily for an 
hour or so before returning alone to take off another flock. 


BRENT GOOSE 
Branta bernicla bernicla 


Distribution. Brent and Barnacle Geese are known as Black 
Geese to distinguish them from the Greys. The Brent is by far 
the most abundant Goose around our shores, haunting mainly 
the east coasts. It is a winter visitor, arriving from the end 
of September and staying to the end of April. It haunts the 
estuaries and the seashore, rarely coming inland up rivers. 
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Description. There is a dark- and a light-breasted form, the 
former being much the commoner. Head, neck, upper breast 
and shoulders are sooty black; there is a small white patch on 
either side of the neck. Upperparts are slaty brown, with a 
slate-grey belly and breast in the dark-breasted form. The 
light-breasted Goose has a pale cinnamon breast shading into 
white on the belly. The vent and tail coverts are white, and the 
primaries, tail, bill, legs, toes and webs are black. The female 
is smaller and the young have hardly any white on the neck. 
The Brent Goose 
is generally smaller 
and dumpier look- 
ing than the other 
Geese. 

Size. Length: 
22ins. Wing: 13°5 
ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 

Food. Zostera 
marina and other 
aquatic vegetation, 
devoured on the 
shore as the tide 
recedes. When the 
incoming sea forces 

Sheer them to desist, the 

Geese make out to 

sea, and there float yer) swim until the mud flats and sandbanks 
are again exposed for further feeding. 

Cry. A clear metallic “‘ cyonk cronk,’”’ sometimes varied with 
a double note like “ co-vock’’ which can be heard far over the 
sea. 

Gait. Walks sedately and runs speedily. 

Flight. Strong and swift, but only in formation when setting 
out for a long distance. 

Remarks. When floating on the waves Brent Geese have a 
habit of dipping like ducks, with only their white sterns visible. 


WHOOPER SWAN 
Cygnus cygnus cygnus 


Distribution. A wild Swan which breeds in the Arctic and 
winters in Scotland and occasionally in the north of England, 
numbers depending upon the severity of the winter. Lately 
one or two pairs have nested in Scotland. They arrive towards 
the end of the year and sometimes stay till May or June. Salt- 
water lochs are the favourite haunts. 

Description. All adult swans have pure white plumage. The 
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PEATE aT 
Cormorant Shag 


Heron Bittern 
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three swans listed here differ mainly in the beak. The Whooper 
has a black bill with a yellow basal patch which extends from 
the eye to beyond the nostrils, leaving the tip black. Legs, 
toes and webs are black. The young have dull flesh-coloured 
bills with a black tip, and the plumage is greyish brown. The 
Whooper holds its neck erect when swimming, unlike the arched 
posture of the Mute. 

Size. Length: 60 ins. Wing: 25 ins. Tarsus: 4:3 ins. 
Weight (average): 25 lbs. 

Food. Vegetable matter, mainly stems and roots of aquatic 
plants. 

Cry. A loud trumpeting noise, resembling “ whoop whoop 
whoop’’ many times repeated, from which it gets its name. 
There is also a low musical song. 

Gait. This swan can run very fast on land, and is a powerful 
swimmer. 

Flight. Extremely swiit 
and powerful, with extended 
neck and trailing legs. It 
needs a take-off of about 
30 yards before it can leave 
the water. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site 
is usually on an island or 
near water, well away from 
possible human trespass, and 
is bigly built of rough vege- 
tation. Two to seven pale, 
creamy white eggs are laid 
in June. Only one brood 
is reared in the season. 

Remarks. Sometimes 
called the Whistling Swan, 
from the sound of its wings 
as it cleaves the air. WHOOFES Pal 


BEWICK’S SWAN 
Cygnus bewichit bewickir 


Distribution. This, like the preceding species is a winter 
visitor to the coasts of Scotland, and is occasionally seen in the 
north of England. Numbers depend on the severity of the 
winter, but in Ireland several thousands have been seen together. 
The duration of its stay with us is shorter, and it is more of a 
marine species than the Whooper. 

Description. Closely resembles the Whooper, except in size 
and bill. It is about a third smaller than the former, and the 
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yellow at the base of the bill 
isa more rounded patch and 
does not extend as far as the 
nostril. Otherwise, in plum- 
age and habits, the two birds 
are practically identical. 

Size. Length: 50 “ins: 
Wings” 2% cins.. Warsus: 
2-8 ins, Weight: a2iibs, 

Food. Mainly aquatic 
plants. 

Cry. Sharper, quicker and 
more metallic than that of 
the other Swans, resembling 
“tong tong tong.” A low 
song has also been noted. 

Gait and Flight are simi- 
BEWICK’S SWAN lar to those of the Whooper 
Swan. 
Remarks. In its native haunts it is often hunted with dogs. 


MUTE SWAN 
Cygnus olor 


Distribution. Denmark is the nearest breeding ground of the 
wild Mute Swan, but the resident species, distributed throughout 
the British Isles, is composed of so many different birds, in 
varying stages of domesti- 
cation, that ‘it is difficult to 
tell where the truly wild bird 
leaves off and the tame one 
begins. May be found any- 
where near water. 

Description. May be 
quickly recognized by its 
great size, deep orange bill 
with black knob and patch 
at the base, and the graceful 
S-shaped carriage of the 
neck. Often when on the 
water, too, its wings are half 
raised over its back. It is 
also a much more silent 
species than the others, 
: ; though far from mute. The 
ee TN em =“ berry’ or beak knob is 
MUTE SWAN smaller in the female. Other- 
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wise the plumage is similar to that of the other swans. The 
cygnets are dusky grey. 

Size. Length: 60 ins. Wing: 27 ins. Tarsus: 4:5 ins. 
Weight : 25-30 lbs. 

Food. Aquatic vegetation. 

Cry. The male, when guarding the nest, frequently utters a 
trumpet-like note of defiance. The female merely hisses. 

Flight. Deliberate and powerful, the wings making a throbbing 
noise. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a large, untidy structure of decay- 
ing vegetation, lined with down, quite close to the water. Five 
to seven large, bluish green eggs are laid towards the end of 
April. As many as 17 eggs have been recorded. These Swans 
pair for life and live to a great age, there being only one brood 
in a season. 

Remarks. The female is known as a Pen and the male as a 
Cob. When guarding the nest the Cob will make a terrifying 
rush towards anybody or thing threatening to come too close. 
Sometimes when the cygnets get tired they are carried on the 
backs of their parents. 


SHELD-DUCK 
Tadoyna tadorvna 


Distribution. The 
common _ Sheld- 
Duck is a generally 
distributed resident 
in suitable localities 
throughout the 
country. It haunts i 
sandy shores, ae 
especially on the ome 
east coast. Winter 
visitors from the 
continent are not 
uncommon. 

Description. The 
head and upper half 
of the neck of the 
adult bird are dark glossy green. The general plumage is white, 
but a wide band of chestnut encircles the forepart of the body ; 
the primaries and scapulars are black ; there is a chestnut and 
bronze-green speculum on the wing; and there is a dark brown 
stripe down the middle of the breast and underparts. The bill 
is bright red and upturned, with a prominent basal knob. Legs, 
toes and webs are pink. ‘The female is smaller and duller all 
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COMMON SHELD-DUCK (Male) 
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round, lacking the knob on the bill. The young have blacker 
crowns, white faces, lack the band underneath and have flesh- 
coloured bills. 

Size. Lengths) 25:25010s.) Wings i3hins.) Larsus!-2-39ms: 

Food. Almost entirely marine animals, including sand- 
hoppers, sand-worms, crustaceans, shellfish, snails, bivalves, 
and some marine vegetation. 

Cry. The male utters a trilling whistle, but the female contents 
herself with a barking quack. 

Gait. Walks gracefully and runs at speed. On the water it 
sits high and swims lightly. Although it rarely dives, when 
forced to do so it is an adept. 

Flight. Powerful, deliberate and straight, reminiscent of that 
of a goose. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site is usually a rabbit’s burrow (hence 
the name “ Burrow Duck’’) any distance up to several feet 
down. It also uses an old willow stump, or a clump of furze or 
similar vegetation. The materials are dried grass, moss and 
bracken, with a lining of soft pearl-grey down taken from the 
hen. In May 7 to 12 smooth creamy white eggs are laid. There 
is only one brood. 

Remarks. Almost as soon as the ducklings are hatched they 
are led straight to the nearest sea water, even if the nest be 
several miles inland. The mother usually leads the way with 
the drake bringing up the rear, and the youngsters in single file 
between them. 


RUDDY SHELD-DUCK 
Casarca ferruginea 


This is only a somewhat rare straggler to Great Britain from 
Spain and North Africa. The upperparts are buff and orange- 
brown; the wing 
coverts creamy 
white, with bronze- 
green _ speculum, 
and the primaries, 
rump and tail are 
leaden grey. The 
underparts are 
orange-brown. 

In its habits it 
closely resembles 
the Common Sheld- 
Duck,. but there is 
NOPE LECOLG a yOtemits 

RUDDY SHELD-DUCK having nested in 
Female Male this country. 
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MALLARD or WILD DUCK 
Anas plaiyrhyncha platyrhyncha 
(SEE PLATE Vv) 


Distribution. This resident is our most generally distributed 
and commonest duck, haunting seashores, estuaries and all 
inland waters where there is food, cover and opportunity for 
nesting. Itis also a migrant and a bird of passage, large numbers 
arriving in this country from the continent in the autumn. 

Description. The drake, from September to June, has a glossy 
green head and neck, ending in a narrow white ting round the 
neck ; a deep chestnut chest shading into pale vermiculated 
grey underparts ; the tail coverts are bluish black, the four middle 
ones being longer and upturned at the ends. The rump and 
tail are blackish green; the scapulars and mantle are brown 
and greyish ; and across the secondaries lies a purplish green 
speculum, margined with white and black. The bill is greenish 
yellow, and the legs and feet are orange. From June to Sep- 
tember, during the summer moult, or when the drake is in eclipse, 
the male resembles the female, which is smaller and has a general 
brownish plumage. The young are similar to the female. 

Size. Length: 23 ins. Wing: 11 ins. Tarsus: 1-75 ins. 
Weight: 3 lbs. 

Food. An omnivorous diet, which includes marine and fresh- 
water plants, insects, worms, and small crustaceans. They flight 
inland to feed from dusk to dawn. 

Cry. ‘‘Quack.’’ The female quacks rather more loudly than 
the male. 

Flight. Straight and rapid, with a swishing noise. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest may be found almost anywhere in 
reasonable reach of water, in a hollow tree, in a bank, under 
thick vegetation, under bushes, etc. Here a hollow is scraped 
and lined with down and soft dried vegetation. Eight to twelve 
greenish buff eggs are laid by the end of March, and there is 
only one brood. 

Remarks. The regular flighting habits of these birds make 
them an easy prey for fowlers in the marshes. 


GADWALL 
Anas strepera 


Distribution. About 80 years ago the Gadwall was captured 
and pinioned and induced to breed in Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
it is now a fairly common breeding species in East Anglia. Other- 
wise it is mainly a rare winter visitor. 
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Description. Ke- 
sembles the female 
Mallard, being a 
general grey colour 
with a very dark 
breast, and _ the 
same dark colour 
round the base of 
the tail. 

Size. Length: 
20ins. Wing: 10°5 
ins. Tarsus: 1-8 ins. 

In other respects 
it resembles the 
Mallard. 


GADWALL 


GARGANEY 
Anas querquedula 


Distribution. A rather local summer visitor, staying here 
from April to the beginning of September, breeding mainly in 
swampy ground in south-east England. 

Description. In the drake the head and neck are brown, with 
a conspicuous white stripe running from just above the eye 
to the back of the neck. The breast is red brown and the under- 
parts and flanks are white and pale grey. The back is dark 
brown and there is a green speculum bordered with white. The 
wing coverts are bluish grey, the tail and primaries brown, the 
bill black and the legs, toes 
and webs greyish brown. The 
female is smaller and duller. 

Size. Length: 15-16 ins. 
Wing: 7:8 ins. Tarsus: 
1°3 ins. 

Food. Same as the Teal. 

Cry. A quick, rattling, 
repeated “ quack.” 

Flight. Even quicker than 
that of the Teal. 

Nest and Eggs. The site 
is in swampy ground among 
decaying vegetation, and 
6 to 13 eggs are laid at the 
end of April. They are 
creamier than those of the 
Teal and there is only one 


brood. GARGANEY 
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Remarks. Sometimes known as the “ Cricket Teal” from its 
rattling call. When threatened it can spring clear out of the 
water with amazing agility and speed. 


[BEVATS 
Anas crecca crecca 


Distribution. 
This smallest of our 
native ducks is al- 
most everywhere 
abundant in winter. 

Description. The 
adult drake has 
crown, neck and 
cheeks chestnut ; 
the eye is encircled 
by a narrow, glossy 
green band which 
runs behind the eye 
and is margined 
with pale buff. The 
u Pp Pp e rp arts are Female Male 
vermiculated black 
and white. The speculum is glossy black and green, edged with 
buff; mantle and flanks are grey and white. The rump and 
upper tail coverts are black and the tail is ash-brown. The 
chin is black, and the throat chestnut. The upper breast and 
neck are buff, speckled with black; the lower breast and belly 
are white. There is black on the under tail coverts, edged with 
white. The bill is leaden, and the legs, webs and toes are olive- 
grey. The femaleis smaller, mottled brown ona pale buff ground. 

Size. Length: 14-15 ins. Wing: 7:25 ins. Tarsus: 1 in. 
Weight: 10% ozs. 

Food. Vegetable and animal substances found in or near water 
are devoured, mostly at night. 

Cry. A loud, clear whistle. 

Flight. Very fast, with a surprising ability to twist and turn 
in the air. It can spring swiftly off the water almost directly 
upwards, 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is placed in coarse herbage near water, 
and built of dry grass and leaves, with an abundant lining of down. 
The 8 to ro buffish or greenish white eggs are laidin May. Single- 
brooded. 

Remarks. A flock of these little ducks is appropriately named 
a “Spring of Teal.” 
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WIDGEON 
Anas penelope 
(SEE PLATE v) 


Distribution. A resident in Scotland and a common winter 
visitor to most British coasts, arriving at the beginning of October 
and leaving by about March and April. 

Description. The drake has a cream-coloured forehead and 
crown, with the rest of the head and neck chestnut. The backand 
flanks are vermiculated grey, and the breast is white blending into 
pinkish. The wing coverts are white edged with black and the 
green speculum has black margins. The leaden bill has a black 
nail. The drake suffers the usual eclipse in midsummer and then 
resembles a brighter edition of the female. She has mottled 
buffish grey and brown upperparts, rufous flanks, white belly and 
green speculum. The young resemble the female. 

Size. Length: 18:5 ins. Wing: 10 ins. Tarsus: 1-75 ims. 

Food. Aquatic insects, worms, shellfish, grain and berries, but 
the main diet is Zosteva (sea-grass). “The Widgeon feeds by day and 
night, but persecution has made it wary. 

Cry. The drake utters a shrill whistling “‘ whee-you’’ from 
which it is named “‘ Whew-duck ”’ or ‘“‘ Whistler.’’ The female 
has a harsh “ quack ’’ and when contented, a deep, growling purr. 

Flight. Swift and agile, but not up to the Teal in this respect. 

Habits. The Widgeon is essentially a shore-bird, although it 
sometimes haunts inland water. It can ride the roughest seas 
with equanimity. On land it walks with grace and ease, and can 
run with great speed. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site is usually in rank vegetation, close to 
water, and the nest is built of dried grasses and other herbage, and 
thickly lined with dark down. About the middle of May, 7 to 9 
cream-coloured eggs are laid. One brood only is reared. 

Remarks. The bird normally only dips head and neck when 
feeding, but can dive with agility when threatened or wounded. 


« 


SHOVELLER 
Spatula clypeata 
(SEE PLATE Iv) 


Distribution. A winter visitor and bird of passage to the 
British Isles, though a few stay to breed in Scotland and Ireland. 
Description. The drake has a dark bottle-green head, white 
forebreast and chestnut underparts. The back is brown, with 
pale margins to the feathers. The vent and scapulars are white 
and the flanks are freckled with brown. ‘The conspicuous bill is 
long, leaden and widely dilated at the tip. The wing coverts are 
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pale blue and white, and the speculum is green. The legs and feet 
are orange. During the eclipse the drake resembles the duck. 
The duck has dark and light brown feathers on head and neck, the 
upperparts being generally dark brown and the underparts paler. 
The young resemble the female. 

Size. Length: 20:5 ins. Wing: 10 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. 

Food. The Shoveller scoops the surface of the water with its 
spatulate bill and sieves insects and weeds through the lamelle. 
Feeds by day and night. 

Cry. A deep “ quack ’’ uttered by both sexes, and in flight a 
call resembling “‘ tuk-tuk.” 

Flight. Slower and rather more ungainly than that of other 
ducks. 

Habits. Its small weak feet are ill-suited for much activity on 
land, but in the water it swims with surprising speed. It always 
appears bows heavy when riding on the surface and seldom dives. 

Nest and Eggs. Built in coarse herbage, perhaps in a dry 
meadow near water, and sometimes in reedy stretches. The nest 
is usually constructed of grass and rushes, and 8 to 12 pale 
buffish green or olive-green eggs are laid in May. There is only 
one brood. 

Remarks. The spatuiate bill is almost negligible in the young 
and only broadens out as they mature. 


PINTAIL 
Anas acuta acuta 
(SEE PLATE V) 


Distribution. The Pintail is generally distributed over the 
British isles as a winter visitor, but nowhere abundant, and is 
also a rarish resident. 

Description. The most striking recognition feature is its long, 
attenuated tail, black and pointed, from which it derives its local 
name of Sea-Pheasant.’’ The head and neck of the drake are 
brown, with a white stripe running down the side of the neck, and 
merging witht he white breast. The upperparts consist of vermi- 
culated grey and black back, buff wing coverts, and a green 
speculum. The flanks and underparts are greyish white. The 
upperparts in the duck are brown and buff, and the underparts 
are greyish. Her long neck, green speculum and oblique bars on 
the tail readily distinguish her from other ducks. The male 
during the moult resembles the female ; so do the young. 

Size. Length: 28 ins. Wing: 11 ins. Tarsus: 1:75 ins. 

Food. This fresh-water duck generally feeds off the bottom, 
swallowing weeds, molluscs and insects, but in the autumn it will 
often be found in the stubble fields to feed off the grain, 
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Cry. Normally a silent bird, but has been heard uttering a low 
musical quacking, chiefly at night. 

Flight. Its wings move with great rapidity, and it can steadily 
overhaul Widgeons and Mallards. 

Nest and Eggs. Placed in coarse herbage, not very well hidden, 
and sometimes quite a distance from water. During incubation 
the nest is plentifully lined with down. Seven to ten pale buffish 
green eggs are laid in May or June, and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Pintail makes excellent eating, although not an 
easy victim for the fowler. 


POCHARD 
Aythya ferina ferina 


i Distribution. This duck 
is a resident in suitable 
localities, but most are 
autumnal immigrants. 

Description. The drake is 
easily recognized by his 
chestnut head and _ neck, 
black forebreast, upper back, 
rump and tail coverts, and 
greyish white, vermiculated 
upper and underparts. The 
tail is dusky, the speculum 
grey, and there is a grey- 
blue band across the middle 
of the black bill. The duck 
has a brown head, neck and 
chest and a whitish chin, be- 

POCHARD ing in general much browner 
Male Female than her mate. During the 
eclipse period the drake is 

browner than the duck. The young resemble the female. 

Size. Length: 19 ins. Wing: 8-25 ins. Tarsus: 1:5 ins. 

Food. The large flocks, when settling on inland waters feed 
mainly on aquatic plants, but when eating on the coast their diet 
is confined to molluscs, crustaceans, etc. 

Cry. The call is “cuvvah”’ and the alarm-note a rough, 
guttural “‘ qua-a-a-ck.”’ 

Flight. Powerful and straight, although the quick beats of the 
wings give a deceptive appearance of speed. 

Habits. Like other diving ducks the Pochard does not spring 
clear when leaving the water but has an extended take-off, churn- 
ing the water with its feet as it travels half airborne. It is gre- 
garious and great flocks may be seen on certain stretches of water. 
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Nest and Eggs. The usual site is in coarse herbage, near water. 
The big nest is built like a Coot’s, always raised above the wet 
surface, and constructed of rushes, reeds and flags. From April 
to June, 7 to 10 greenish olive eggs are laid. One brood. 

Remarks. Other names for this bird are ‘‘ Red-headed 
Pochard,” “ Poker,” ‘‘ Dunbird;’ and ‘“ Curre”’ derived from 
its call-note. 


SCAUP 
Aythya marila marila 


Distribution. Breeds very 
locally in remote parts of 
Scotland and the Outer 
Hebrides, but is sometimes 
quite abundant as a winter 
visitor on all coasts. 

Description. The drake 
has a black head, neck, 
upper mantle and upper 
breast, shot with green and 
purplish reflections. The 
mantle is greyish brown, and 
the wings, rump and _ tail 
brownish. The speculum and 
underparts are white. The 
female has a white forehead, 
which is conspicuous against 
the brownish upperparts and 
dull white underparts. Both 
sexes have a leaden blue bill Remals Male 
with a black nail, and dull 
grey-blue legs and feet. 

Size. Length: 19 ins. Wing: 8:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-5 ins. 

Food. Mainly molluscs and marine grasses, This is chiefly a 
salt-water bird, which will dive deeply for mussels and similar 
objects on the sea bed. 

Cry. Descriptions vary, but some attribute a hoarse, harsh 
noise to the bird, resembling ‘‘ scawp,”’ while others give it a gentle 
grunting sound. 

Flight. Rapid and straight, with quite a long take-off, during 
which the bird beats the water with its feet. 

Nest and Eggs. Coarse vegetation close to water conceals the 
largish nest, and in Scotland the 6 to 11 clay-buff eggs have been 
found in June. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. As the bird is inedible, it is not much pursued and 
consequently is not so shy as most ducks, It is not unduly 
disturbed by rough weather at sea. 
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TUFTED DUCK 
Aythya fuligula 


Distribution. A 
resident diving 
duck, abundant al- 
most throughout 
the country on in- 
land waters. Large 
numbers also arrive 
on (Our eastern 
coasts in autumn 
and there is a re- 
turn migration in 
the spring. 

Description. Both 
sexes have a long 
drooping crest. 
The drake has the 
crest, head, neck and breast purplish black. Bronze-black is 
the general colour of the rest of the upperparts, with a greenish 
gloss on scapulars and wings. Speculum, flanks and belly are 
white; under tail coverts are black. The bill is slate-blue, 
with a black nail; legs and toes are grey-blue, with black 
webs. The female has the darker parts brown and the lighter 
parts brownish grey. During the moult the drake resembles the 
duck. 

Size. Length: 17:25 ins. Wing: 8 ins. Tarsus: I in. 

Food. This well-known fresh-water duck dives fairly deeply 
for aquatic grasses, but will also eat insects and shellfish. 

Cry. ‘ Curruh curruh.” 

Flight. Rapid and straight, but flocks are less inclined to 
cavort in the air than some other ducks. Change of altitude and 
direction is not infrequent, and although the Tufted is not fond of 
taking to its wings once on the water, when it does so there is much 
splashing before becoming airborne. 

Habits. The Tufted is a sociable bird and may be seen con- 
sorting with Pochards. It feeds at all hours and dives last any- 
thing from 12 to 20 seconds. 

Nest and Eggs. The site is under a bush or hidden in coarse 
grass. The nest itself is made of sedge and grass and lined with 
sooty down. Anything from 8 to 13 eggs may be laid in May or 
June, and these are pale greenish olive in colour. One brood 
only is raised. 

Remarks. This bird is sometimes called the Magpie-Diver or 
White-sided Duck, because of the drake’s conspicuous black 
upperparts and white underparts. 
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GOLDENEYE 
Bucephala clangula clangula 


Distribution. A winter visitor and passage migrant, fairly 
generally distributed on fresh and salt waters, but more abundant 
in Scotland and the north than it is in southern England. 

Description. The drake has black upperparts and white under- 
parts. The head and neck are glossy black with a greenish sheen, 
and between the eye and the bill there is a large white circular 
patch. Scapular and flank feathers are white edged with black. 
Tail and wing coverts are black, speculum white. It has a bluish 
black bill and yellow legs and feet. During eclipse the drake 
resembles the duck. The duck is a smaller bird, with brown 
upperparts and a white ring round the neck, although she lacks 
the white facial patch. The flanks are brown and the belly white. 
The young resemble a duller edition of the female, and both 
females and young are known as “‘ Morillons.”’ 

Size. (Male) Length: 18 ins. Wing: 8-25 ins. Tarsus: 
1-5 ins. The female is 2 inches shorter. 

Food. Mainly animal food, including shellfish and aquatic 
insects, for which it dives. 

Cry. A rather silent bird 
which occasionally utters a 
sound like a deep “ currah.”’ 
It is best known for the 
whistling noise it makes in 
flight, with its short, stiff 
wings ; hence the local names 
of “‘ Whistle ’’ and “ Rattle- 
wing.” 

Flight. Very rapid, and 
there is a marked ability to 
get off the surface far quicker 
than other ducks. 

Habits. The Goldeneye is 
a very fine diver indeed, and 
when feeding it remains in- 
visible under the surface of 
the lake or sea for a great GOLDENEYE 
deal of thetime. Itisa shy Male Female 
and unsociable bird, difficult 
to approach, and its talents for a quick getaway add to the 
fowler’s difficulties. 

Nest and Eggs. One of the few ducks which prefers to breed in 
trees or some site off the ground. It will make use of nesting 
boxes, and is encouraged to use them in the lands where it breeds, 
for its eggs are prized. The 10 to 15 eggs are bright green. 

Remarks. Although the Goldeneye rarely comes ashore, when 
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it does walk on dry land its posture is much more upright than 
that of most ducks, in spite of its rather squat general appearance. 


LONG-TAILED DUCK 
Clangula hyemalis 


Distribution. A winter visitor to the British Isles, especially to 
the east coast and to Scotland, in varying numbers. A few pairs 
breed in the Orkneys. 

Description. The drake has a very long black tail (up to 9 
intches sometimes): In winter the drake has a white head with 
a dark patch below the ear; blackish upperparts and wings ; 
white scapulars, inner secondaries, flanks and belly. The bill is 
black with a pink strip across the middle. From the end of May 
the drake changes colour to dark brown on the upperparts, the 
cheek spot becomes pale buff, and the scapulars and secondaries 
have broad rufous margins with black centres. The duck is 
smaller, lacks the elongated tail, has a white head, save for a dark 
brown crown and side patch; upperparts are brown, throat and 
breast ash-brown, underparts white. 

Size. (Male) Length: 20:25 ins. Wing: 9 ins. Tarsus: 
I'2 ins. (Female) 
Length: 16 ins, 
Wing: 8ins. Tar- 
SUSRene Ans: 

Food. Small 
crustaceans, _ shell- 
fish and marine 
vegetation, for 
“which it dives. 

Cry. A noisy 
musical call, many 
times repeated : 
“ ouv-00-ah, our-oo- 
ses ah.” 

LONG-TAILED DUCK Flight. Rapid 

Female Male and straight. 

Habits. An ex- 
pert diver which usually remains well out to sea. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is usually on an island among low 
bushes, composed of grass stems and thickly lined with down. 
Three to seven, pale greyish green, rather elongated eggs are laid 
in June. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Long-tailed dives deeply, and some dives 
approximate half a minute in duration. It uses its wings freely 
when turning beneath the surface. The Scottish name ‘“ Cailloo’”’ 
is derived from its ringing call. 
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EIDER DUCK 
Somateria mollissima mollissima 


Distribution. 
South of the Farne 
Islands this bird is 
a winter visitor 
only, and south of 
the Norfolk coast 
fet Se ALG: gece ct 
resident, in the 
Hebrides, Isle of 
Man, the coast of 
Northumberland, 
Scotland and _ its 
islands. 

Description. The 
adult drake is a 
beautiful and strik- 
ing-looking bird, with a bill that slopes gradually away from 
the forehead. The upperparts are mostly creamy white and the 
underparts and tail black. The crown is black with a dividing 
white stripe and there is white running along the side of the bill 
and face. The nape is pale greenish, the bill greenish and legs 
and toes olive-green. The female is rather smaller, being chiefly 
light rufous brown, with dark centres to the feathers. The male 
in eclipse has irregularly marked upperparts and is much darker. 
The young are variable, according to age. 

Size. (Male) Length: 25 ins. Wing: 12 ins. Tarsus: 
1°75 ins. Weight: 2 lbs. 10 ozs. (Female) Length: 23 ins. 
Wing: 11 ins. Tarsus: 1:6 ins. Weight: 24 lbs. 

Food. Molluscs, crustaceans, small cuttles, starfish and other 
marine animals, obtained by diving. 

Cry. A harsh grating call in flight, but also a distinctive coo, 
especially in courtship. 

Flight. Strong and direct, but deceptively sluggish in appear- 
ance just over the surface. 

Habits. Almost entirely a marine duck, rarely seen on inland 
waters. Great flocks may be seen out at sea riding out the 
roughest storms. It is an excellent diver. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is found in coarse vegetation near 
water ; or it may be just under a rock in the open. Grass, sea- 
weed, heather and other herbage may be used in the construction, 
and when the 5 to 8 shining greenish grey eggs are laid in May, 
they are rapidly covered with masses of grey down plucked 
from the duck. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Eider down is greatly prized commercially for 
stuffing quilts, etc., and the ducks are lured to specially prepared 
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nesting sites, where as soon as they have stripped the down off 
their bodies for incubating purposes, they are robbed and have to 
begin again. They are absurdly tame on the nest, and allow 
themselves to be stroked. So close do they sit that they will 
remain there for three or four weeks without food or drink. 


COMMON SCOTER 
Melanitta nigva nigra 


Distribution. The Common Scoter, or Black Duck, is an 
abundant winter visitor off most of our northern coasts, and a 
few remain to breed in the north of Scotland. 

Description. The adult drake is black all over, except for a 
small patch of orange-yellow on the bill forward of the prominent 
basal knob. The duck lacks this patch and knob, has brownish 
plumage, and whitish grey patches on the cheeks. 

Size. Length: 19 ins. Wing: 9 ins. Tarsus: 1-75 ins. 

Food. Molluscs and crustaceans, obtained by diving. 

Cry. A harsh grating call in flight, with a softer “ tuk-tuk ”’ 
between the two birds. 

Flight. Short flights, just skimming the surface, with rapid 
wing beats. 

Habits. The bird is almost entirely marine, except for nesting 
purposes, when it comes inland. It is a strong swimmer and an 

‘ excellent diver, swimming 
with tail well cocked, like 
the Pintail. It flies in long 
lines, feeding on a falling 
tide, and in severe weather 
many thousands of these 
ducks may be seen out to 
sea. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site 
is usually on an island in the 
middle of some inland water, 
and the construction of the 
nest resembles the Eider’s, 
with rather lessdown. Five 
to ten buffish white eggs are 
laid at the end of May or 
beginning of June, and there 
is only one brood. 

COMMON SCOTER Remarks. In spite of the 

buoyancy with which it 

swims the Scoter dives easily and stays under water for as long 

as 50 seconds. When surfacing it has a habit of shaking a 

shower of drops from its bill and raising itself out of the water 
to flap its wings vigorously. 
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Black Grouse Pheasant 
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Coot Moorhen 
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VELVET SCOTER 
Melanitta fusca fusca 


Distribution. A regular but uncommon winter visitor, mainly 
to the east coast. 

Description. Re- 
sembles the Com- 
mon Scoter but 
may be _ distin- 
guished from this 
by the patch of 
white surrounding 
the eye and the 
large white bar on 3 
the wings of both lf ae Sy 
drake and duck. a Sas 
As in the preceding SSE 
species, the drake is ; ee apie igs 
black and the duck 
a rather darker 


brown. 

In habits and haunts the Velvet Scoter is very like the Common 
Scoter; indeed the two are often seen congregating at some 
distance off the coast. However, the Velvet seems to prefer 
going about single or in pairs, rather than in flocks. Its callisa 
harsh “ ker-ker.’’ It does not breed in this country. 

GOOSANDER 
Mergus mergansey merganser 
(SEE PLATE Iv) 

Distribution. The Goosander breeds north of the Tay; else- 
where it is a not uncommon winter visitor to estuaries and inland 
waters. 

Description. This handsome bird is the largest of British ducks 
and shares with the Merganser the name of “‘ Sawbill.’”’ The head 
and neck of the adult drake are dark glossy green. The back is 
black and the lower back and tail are ashy. The wings are mostly 
white, and the white breast is suffused with salmon-pink. The 
bill, which is strongly serrated, and the legs and feet are rich red. 
There is a graduated, mane-like crest, not so conspicuous nor ragged 
as in the Merganser. The iris is red, The female has a smaller 
crest, and a reddish brown head and neck. With ash-grey upper- 
parts, and buffish white underparts mottled on the flanks with 
ash-grey, she is quite distinct from the drake. The young 
resemble the female, and the drake suffers an eclipse in the summer. 

Size. Length: 26 ins. Wing: 11 ins. Tarsus: 1-9 ins. 
The duck is about 2 inches shorter. 

Food. Almost entirely fish, which it can hold with ease in its 
specially adapted bill. 
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Cry. A harsh low “ kayrr-r.’ 

Flight. The cigar-shaped body is well suited to speedy flying. 
It flies with the head somewhat retracted, as distinct from the 
normal duck’s outstretched neck. 

Habits. Owing to the backward position of its legs the Goos- 
ander’s posture is semi-erect on land. But for all that it can 
cover the ground swiftly when necessary. It swims low in the 
water at great speed and is an outstanding diver. 

Nest and Eggs. Hollow trees form the usual site ; failing that a 
ledge under a rock. Nesting boxes are readily appropriated. 
Eight to thirteen creamy white eggs are laid in April or May, and 
there is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Goosander swims almost as well under as on the 
water, and has been known to remain below for as long as 2 
minutes. It can play havoc with a trout stream, having a 
voracious appetite. 


RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 
Mergus servatoy 
(SEE PLATE Iv) 


Distribution. A fairly common resident in parts of Scotland, 
its islands, and Ireland, but in England and elsewhere it is only a 
winter visitor and passage migrant, more common in the west than 
the east. 

Description. The drake is a handsome bird, with a long crest, 
head and upper neck dark glossy green; and a white collar 
enveloping the lower neck. The breast is pale chestnut streaked 
with black, and there is a bunch of white feathers with broad 
black edges at the shoulder. The upper back is black and the 
lower back and flanks are greyish. The speculum is white, 
divided by two black bars, and the wings are white and black. 
The underparts are white, and the bill, legs and feet are orange-red. 
The duck resembles the female Goosander, with a brown head and 
neck and grey upperparts. The young resemble the duck, and the 
drake in eclipse has greyer flanks and breast than the duck. 

Size. Length: 24 ins. Wing: 9°5 ins. Tarsus: 1-5 ins. 
Weight: 2 lbs. 134 ozs. 

Food. Mainly fish, sand-eels and crustaceans, for which it 
dives. 

Cry. A harsh “ quack’’ and a softer coo. 

Flight. Straight and rapid, though usually low. 

Habits. Another very strong swimmer, both under and on the 
water, and an excellent diver. The bird is almost entirely marine, 
and only comes ashore generally for breeding purposes. Like the 
Goosander, it swims low in the water, and if alarmed tends to dive, 
and under the surface has been known to travel as much as fifty 
yards. 
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Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is usually well hidden in rank vegeta- 
tion, brambles and bushes and thickly lined with light grey down. 
The 8 to 12, rather drab eggs, with a tinge of green, are laid in 
May or June. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The duck has a habit of moving her head backwards 
and forwards when swimming, like the Moorhen. She is a very 
close sitter, and usually looks after her brood well. But occasion- 
ally the young are deserted and a Merganser duck may sometimes 
be seen rearing two or three different broods. 


SMEW 
Mergellus albellus 


Distribution. A 
sparingly distri- 
buted winter visi- 
tor, mainly to our 
eastern and south- 
ern coasts, although 
it visits all coasts 
on occasions. It is 
the smallest of the 
Sawbills. 

Description. The 
general appearance 
of the drake is a 
white bird with fine 
pencil lines and 
shadings of blackish 
grey. There is a dark patch round the eye, asimilar patch on each 
side of the white nape ; two black bands on the side of the breast, 
and black along the top of the back. The wings are black and 
white ; the rump, tail coverts and tail are grey, and the flanks are 
white, vermiculated with grey. Bill and feet are slate-grey in both 
sexes. The female is slightly smaller, and there is a dark patch 
encircling the eye. The head and nape are chestnut, the upper- 
parts resemble the drake, the flanks are grey, and the rest of the 
underparts white. The young have the upperparts mottled with 
grey, and the drake in eclipse may be distinguished from the duck 
by the black crescentic bands on the breast. 

Size. Length: 16-17:5ins. Wing: 7-6ins. Tarsus: 1:25 in. 

In habits, food and call the Smew is similar to the other mergan- 
sers, being largely a marine bird living on fish and crustaceans. 
It swims, flies and dives exceedingly well, and is rather more 
wary than its cousins, The flesh is inedible, having a coarse fishy 
flavour. 
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Sub-order : FALCONES 


FamiILty: ACCIPITRIDA. Eagles, Hawkes and Harrier 


MARSH HARRIER 
Ciycus #yvuginosus xruginosus 


Distribution. An erratic spring and autumn visitor to this 
country. A few pairs may nest in parts of East Anglia and 
Norfolk, and in a remote part of Ireland, but otherwise the 
drainage of fenland has almost exterminated this bird as a 
breeder here. It haunts swampy and marshy country. 

Description. There is great variation in the appearance of 
the sexes and between adults and young, and even between 
individual birds of the same sex and age. Generally the male 
adult has a whitish head and neck streaked with brown, and 
a partial face disc, resembling the Owl family. The upperparts 
are red-brown with paler margins; the primaries are blackish, 
secondaries and tail ash-grey. The underparts are rich rufous 
brown. The female is larger 
and darker, lacking the grey on 
secondaries and tail. The young 
are dark chocolate-brown. 

Size. Length: 21-5 ins. 
Wing: 16ins. Tarsus: 3-4 ins. 

Food. Frogs, voles, large in- 
sects, baby hares and rabbits, 
Moorhens, Snipe and sometimes 
other birds’ eggs. 

Cry. The call has been ren- 
dered “‘ tli keeah.” 

Habits. May be seen quarter- 
ing over the tops of the reeds, 
great wings outspread. At other 
times will soar to great heights 
hke a Buzzard. 

Flight. Wavering, and 
resembling an Owl’s, when 
quartering, usually with legs MARSH HARRIER 
hanging down. (Male adult) 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is normally built in a reed bed, 
massively built of reeds and branches, about 2 feet above the 
water. It is lined with fine grass and dry blades of plants. 
Three to six pale blue eggs are laid in May. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Will not attack another bird in flight but will 
retrieve wounded birds after sportsmen have been at work in 
the vicinity. 


HEN HARRIER 
Circus cyaneus cyaneus 
(SEE PLATE VI) 


Distribution. A few pairs may breed in the most remote 
parts of Scotland, but this bird is now generally regarded as a 
rare bird of passage. 

Description. The male is slate-grey with white rump, belly 
and vent. Claws and tips of wings and bill are black ; irides, 
legs and toes are yellow. The female is larger and brown, with 
a facial disc bordered with buff. There are streaks on the breast 
and dark bands across the tail, hence the name Ring-tail. 

Size. (Male) Length: t9ins. Wing: 13-4ins. Tarsus: 2-6 ins. 
(Female) Length: 21 ins. Wing: 14 ins. Tarsus: 2:6 ins. 

Food. Eggs, birds, small mammals and reptiles. 

Cry. Like a Peregrine’s, “ hek-hek-hek-hek.”’ 

Habits. Same as other Harriers, haunting moorlands and 
marshes. 

Flight. Powerful and buoyant with the primaries widely 
separated at the tips. 

Nest and Eggs. In heather, sometimes well up from the ground, 
built of heather, roots and rushes and lined with dried grass, 
etc. The 4 to 6 bluish white eggs are laid in April or May, and 
only one brood is reared. 

Remarks. It will be mobbed by Starlings and Lapwings, 
from which it escapes by swerving. 


MONTAGU’S HARRIER 
Circus pygargus 
(SEE PLATE VI) 

Distribution. An uncommon spring and summer visitor to the 
southern half of England and Wales. It becomes rare in the 
north. A few pairs may nest in East Anglia and other parts. 

Description. The adult male has slate-grey upperparts and 
ash-grey underparts, streaked with rufous brown. Claws, and 
tips of wings and bill are black. The female is larger with a 
pale rimmed facial disc. Upperparts are dark brown; under- 
parts are buff streaked with rufous. There are paler streaks 
on head and nape, and the tail is barred. 
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Size. (Male) Length: 18ins. Wing: 15 ins. Tarsus: 2-3 ins 
(Female) Length: 19 ins. Wing: 15 ins. Tarsus: 2:3 ins. 

Food. Other birds and their eggs, small mammals, large 
insects and earthworms, and reptiles. 

Cry. A rather silent bird; occasionally heard uttering an 
angry ‘‘ kek-kek-kek.”’ 

Habits. Like the Hen Harrier’s. Haunts sedgeland, moors 
and downs. 

Flight. Buoyant and often hovering. 

Nest and Eggs. Placed in gorse, heather and similar tangled 
undergrowth, made of twigs, gorse and grasses and sometimes 
.of reeds and sedge. Four to six bluish white eggs, like those of 
‘the Hen Harrier, are laid in May. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The smallest of the three “Harriers, but the long 
wings give a false impression of great size. 


BUZZARD 
Buteo buteo buteo 
(SEE PLATE VII) 


Distribution. A resident, breeding fairly commonly in the 
Devonian Peninsula, Lakeland, Wales and Scotland. Elsewhere 
it is very rare. 

Description. This very variable bird has dark brown upper- 
parts, white underparts with a number of dark brown stripes, 
spots and bars. The tail is banded with dusky brown. The 
female is larger and the young are a lighter brown. 

Size. (Male) Length: 21ins. Wing: 14:5ins. Tarsus: 3-1 ins. 
(Female) Length: 23 ins. Wing: 16 ins. Tarsus: 3:3 ins. 

Food. Their favourite food is young rabbits, but large insects, 
small birds, earthworms and carrion are also taken. 

Cry. A plaintive mewing, very like a cat’s. 

Habits. Due to the ruthlessness (unjustified) of gamekeepers 
this beautiful bird is now confined to the more inaccessible parts 
of the country, and it generally haunts wild and hilly spaces, 
or craggy cliff-faces, where it also nests. 

Flight. Although bulky, with great mothlike wings and a 
squarish tail, the buzzard can fly swiftly and strongly when 
necessary, wheeling and soaring to a great height. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is found in trees, rocks or cliffs, 
where a bulky structure of twigs and heather is built. Here are 
laid 2 or 3 eggs in May, greenish white, with light brown 
blotches. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Owing to its similarity to the Eagle, for which it is 
often mistaken, the Buzzard is nearly always shot on sight. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE 
Aquila chrysaétus chrysaétus 
(SEE PLATE VII) 


Distribution. A resident in remote Scottish Highlands and 
the Hebrides only. Elsewhere it is never seen. 

Description. The plumage is uniformly tawny to dark brown, 
glossed with purple. The nape feathers are golden brown; the 
tarsus is feathered down to the toes; the claws are blue-black ; 
and the bill is bluish with a black tip. The young are darker 
with a white band at the base of the tail. The female is con- 
siderably larger than the male. 

Size. (Male) Length: 32 ins. Wing: 24 ins. Tarsus: 3-7 ins. 
(Female) Length: 35 ins. Wing: 27 ins. Tarsus: 3-9 ins. 
Weight of male: 8 lbs. Female: 12 lbs. 

Food. Hares, rabbits, grouse, ptarmigan, rats, young lambs, 
fawns, other birds—in fact almost anything of a medium size, 
alive or dead. 

Cry. A barking or yelping noise. 

Habits. Although a magnificent flier and an imposing object, 
at rest or in the air, the Eagle does not live up to its reputation 
for bravery and nobility. It will never take risks, even in 
defence of its young, and prefers to strike at prey, such as 
new-born lambs, which is not likely to hit back. It keeps to the 
hills where it is protected, and over some Scottish deer forests 
it can almost be called common. 

Flight. Strong, swift and majestic. 

Nest and Eggs. Occasionally the site is a tree, but more 
usually a rock or crag. Sometimes it is not at all inaccessible. 
The nest is a huge structure, continually added to, and used 
again and again on alternate years. Itis built of sticks, branches 
and heather. Two, rarely one or three eggs are laid in early 
April, whitish, blotched with reddish brown or violet-grey. 
Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Tales of infant-snatching should be treated with 
great reservation. 


SPARROWHAWK 
Accipitey nisus nisus 
(SEE PLATE VI) 


Distribution. A generally distributed resident in most wooded 
parts of the British Isles. 

Description. The male has dark, ashy brown upperparts, 
wings and tail barred with grey and brown, and rufous under- 
parts barred with brown. The female is dark grey above, and 
the underparts are finely barred with dusky. She is much larger 
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than the male. Both have a white spot on the nape, yellow 
legs and toes and black claws. The legs are long and the tail 
is longer than the wings. The young are brown with pale 
margins to the feathers. 

Size. (Male) Length: 13 ins. Wing: 7-9ins. Tarsus: 2:1 ins. 
(Female) Length: 15 ins. Wing: 9:2 ins. Tarsus: 2-4 ins. 

Food. Chiefly small birds, although pigeons and partridges 
have been recorded in the diet. Rodents, insects and reptiles 
are also consumed. 

Cry. A harsh screaming “ mew.” 

Habits. Unlike the Kestrel or Merlin, which prefer to swoop 
from a good height, the Sparrowhawk will thread its way through 

«woodlands and along hedgerows, at a low altitude, and silently 
and swiftly fall upon any luckless bird or animal it may encounter. 

Flight. Quick and dashing, generally close to the ground. 
When mobbed by Gulls or any of the larger birds it takes easy 
evasive action. 

Nest and Eggs. Erected on an old nest or squirrel’s drey, 
with small twigs. Tree selected is usually an oak, conifer or 
alder. Here 4 to 7 eggs are laid in May. They are whitish, 
blotched with purplish brown. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Sparrowhawk is our most common bird of 
prey after the Kestrel. 


Famitry: PANDIONIDA 


OSPREY 
Pandion haliztus haliztus 
(SEE PLATE VII) 


Distribution. This is a very doubtful resident in Scotland and 
a migrant from overseas, becoming each year more uncommon. 
Gamekeepers and so-called “ collectors’ are principally respon- 
sible for the gradual extinction in Great Britain of this fine bird. 

Description. It is easily recognized by its brown upperparts 
and white underparts, with a brown-spotted breast. The head 
and nape are white, and there is a dark stripe from eye to nape. 
Cere, legs and toes are blue, and the claws are large and black. 
The female is larger with a more heavily marked breast. 

Size. (Male) Length: 22 ins. Wing: tg ins. Tarsus: 2-2 ins. 
(Female) Length: 24 ins. Wing: 21 ins. Tarsus: 2-4 ins. 

Food. Almost entirely fish. 

Cry. Alarm-note is rendered “ hilly killy hilly.’ The usual 
note (especially when carrying its fishy prey) is “‘ fish fish fish.” 

Habits. The Osprey no longer breeds in Scotland, the last 
nesting site being deserted in ro11, in spite of zealous though 
belated protection. 
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Flight. Usually flies about 30 feet up over water, easily and 
buoyantly, but can soar, like the Buzzard, to a great height. 

Nest and Eggs. The nests used to be placed in rocks, ruins 
or fir trees, built of a large heap of sticks, lined with softer 
material. The z2 to 3 eggs were ochreous white, blotched with 
rufous and violet-brown, laid in May, normally. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Jnown anciently as the Sea Eagle. Common and 
gregarious in America and called Fish Hawk. 


Famity: FALCONID. Falcons 


PEREGRINE FALCON © 
Falco pevregrinus pevegrinus 
(SEE PLATE V1) 


Distribution. This largest and fiercest of resident British 
falcons is found mainly by wild and rock-girt coasts, where it is 
not uncommon. It is also a passage migrant. 

Description. It has the head, cheeks and moustachial stripe, 
blackish ; upperparts blue-grey; underparts buffish white. 
Chin and throat are almost white; breast transversely barred 
with brown. The bill is bluish, and legs and toes yellow. The 
young have brown upperparts and rufous ochreous underparts, 
streaked with brown. The female is larger and stronger. 

Size. (Male) Length: 15 ins. Wing: 12:5 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 
(Female) Length: 18 ins. Wing: 14 ins. Tarsus: 2:3 ins. 

Food. Almost any bird up to the size of Gulls, Ducks and 
Crows, but the favourite is the Pigeon. 

Cry. A sharp angry sounding “ hek-hek-hek.”’ 

Habits. Brave, wise and powerful, the Falcon makes an ideal 
hunter. It holds its own against persecution and rarely goes 
short of a meal. It will “ stoop’”’ on its prey from a height and 
makes a sound out of all proportion to its size with its terrifying 
rush through the air. It will attack practically anything on the 
wing, and has been known to scoop a Grebe off the water with 
ease, before carrying it off and eating it. 

Flight. There is a short, rapid flapping of the wings for a 
few seconds, then they are held like a tightly strung bow while 
the bird glides forward at speed. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a scratched-out hollow in a rock, 
ledge or cliff where 2 to 4 ochreous brown or brick-red eggs, 
heavily marked with darker speckles, are laid in the last weeks 
of April. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. These birds were the principal ones used in Falconry. 
The female is called the Falcon and the male the Tiercel. 
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HOBBY 
Falco subbuteo subbuteo 


Distribution A 
summer visitor to this 
country, arriving 
about the end of April 
and leaving in Sep- 
tember. It is chiefly 
confined to the wood- 
lands south of the 
Thames, although it 
has bred as far north 
as Yorkshire. Regu- 
lar, but nowhere abun- 
dant. 

Description. Upper- 

HOBBY parts are dark slate- 

grey ; underparts con- 

spicuously marked with longitudinal black streaks on buff. 

Cheek and chin are white, moustachial stripe and ear coverts 

black. Thighs and under tail coverts are rufous. The bill has 

a dark blue tip, and the eyelids, legs and toes are yellow. The 

female is larger than the male. The wing is longer than the 
tail. 

Size. (Male) Length :*12 ins. Wing: toins. Tarsus: 1-25 ins. 
(Female) Length: 14 ins. Wing: 11:25 ins. Tarsus: 1:4 ins. 

Food. Small birds up to the size of Larks, and insects. These 
latter it will catch with its foot and transfer them to its mouth. 
Bats are also taken. 

Cry. Said to be a weak “ quir-ic.” 

Habits. This has been called the Peregrine of the woodlands. 
It resembles its cousin in general outline and habits, but is much 
smaller and of a distinctive colour. It has a swift gliding flight, 
as distinct from the Kestrel’s hover. 

Flight. An extremely strong flier, quite able to overtake even 
Swifts and Swallows on the wing. 

Nest and Eggs. Old nests of birds that nest in trees are usually 
commandeered, especially that of the Carrion-Crow, although 
squirrels’ dreys are sometimes used. It does little to these 
beyond essential repair work, and rarely if ever builds its own 
nest. At the end of May or early in June three eggs are laid. 
These are mottled and blotched, resembling those of the Merlin, 
but the ground is more ochreous. There is only one brood per 
year. 

Remarks. Due to its migratory habits the Hobby does not 
take well to captivity, and is therefore not used extensively in 
Falconry. 
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MERLIN 
Falco columbarius zsalon 


Distribution. A resident in this country, and to some extent 
a bird of passage and a winter visitor. From the Midlands 
northwards it is a not uncommon. bird of the moorlands. South- 
wards it is hardly known as a breeder. 

Description. The upperparts of the male are slaty grey, and 
the tail shows dusky bars, with a white tip. Underparts, rufous 
buff, streaked with brown. The chin is white with a dusky 
moustachial streak. The female is larger, with dark brown 
upperparts, underparts which are dark brown and mottled and 
streaked with brown. She is an inch longer than the male, and 
the young resemble her, but are more rufous. 

Size. (Male) Length: 11ins. Wing: 7-8ins. Tarsus: 1-45 ins. 
(Female) Length: 12 ins. Wing: 8-6 ins. Tarsus: 1-5 ins. 

Food. Small birds up to the size of a Rook, rodents, also large 
moths, beetles and other insects which are captured on the wing. 

Cry. A harsh chattering ‘‘ kik-kik-kik-kik,” often repeated 
several times. 

Habits. Keeps fairly close to the ground and nearly always 
in the open. It does not “ stoop’”’ nearly so often as the Pere- 
grine and Kestrel, but relies onits great wing power to outfly its 
victim. Relentless, fearless and bold, in spite of its small size. 

Flight. Very 
strong and swift, 
for which its com- 
paratively long 
wings are well 
suited. It glides 
less than do the 
other falcons. 

Nest and Eggs. 
The nest is found 
on moorland, in 
cliffs and on dunes 
near the sea. Old 
Crows’ nests are 
sometimes taken 
over. Very little 
material is used, 
and often the nest consists of a mere scrape. Four or five 
eggs, thickly marked with brown and purplish, and closely 
resembling those of the Hobby, are laidin May. There is only 
one brood. 

Remarks. The Merlin is the smallest British Hawk, but it is 
quite fearless. Even the young, though still too weak to walk, 
will fight gamely if handled. 
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KESTREL 
Falco tinnunculus tinnunculus 
(SEE PLATE VII) 


Distribution. This bird is also known as the Wind-Hover, 
and is the most abundant of the British Hawks. It is generally 
distributed throughout the British Isles. 

Description. Both sexes have chestnut or rufous brown upper- 
parts and buff underparts spotted and streaked with black. 
The male has a slate-grey head, neck, rump and tail. The 
latter shows a terminal black band edged with white. The 
female and young have a rufous brown head and a rufous tail, 
with a black, sub-terminal band, tipped with white. The sexes 
are similar in size. 

Size. Length: 14 ins. Wing: 9-5 ins. Tarsus: 1-6 ins. 

Food. Insects of all kinds, rodents, frogs, butterflies and small 
birds. Young game chicks being reared in May and June may 
be in danger from the Kestrel, but its advantage to the farmer 
and agriculturist in ridding fields of vermin far outweighs the 
slight damage done in other directions. 

Cry. A frequently repeated “‘ kee kee kee.” 

Habits. It has brought the art of hovering almost to perfection. 
The Kestrel can remain in one spot, poised 20 or 30 feet up, on 
the look-out for small game below, with a rapid quivering of 
the wings, and not the slightest movement, forwards or backwards. 

Flight. Never hurried (except when closing in for the kill) ; 
never soaring to any great height (except perhaps when migrat- 
ing); but always easy and graceful. 

Nest and Eggs. It either employs the disused nest of some 
other bird, such as the Crow, or else lays its eggs in the cracks 
and crevices of some lofty building, quarry or ruin. Here it 
lays 4 to 6 ochreous eggs, thickly spotted and streaked with 
rufous brown, in April or May. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. When taken young from the nest, the Kestrel is 
easily tamed and makes an amusing and affectionate companion, 
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Order: GALLIFORMES 


Sub-order : GALLI 


Famity: TETRAONIDA®. Grouse 


In this Family the bill is thick and short ; the legs are feathered ; 
there are no spurs and the hind toe is small. They are ground 
birds. 


CAPERCAILLIE 
Tetvao urogallus urogallus 
(SEE PLATE VIII) 


Distribution. This large, handsome bird is locally distributed in 
various parts of Scotland, especially fir forests. 

Description. The adult male has dark slaty grey upperparts, 
elongated neck feathers, and blackish underparts. The wings are 
reddish brown, speckled with white, the tail has a narrow white 
terminal band, and the breast is a dark glossy black-green. The 
strong hooked bill is ochreous white, the legs are covered in brown 
feathers, and over each eye is a slender vermilion wattle. The 
female is about a foot shorter than the male, with buffish brown 
upperparts, barred with black. The underparts are pale buff, 
barred with black and white. 

Size. (Male) Length: 33:35 ins. Wing: 14:8 ins. Tarsus: 
3 ins. (Female) Length: 22:25 ins. Wing: 12 ins. Tarsus: 
2°2 ims. 

Food. Chiefly the buds, shoots and other parts of the pine; 
but insects of various kinds, worms, and wild fruits in the autumn 
are also eaten. 

Cry. Astrange assortment of pairing notes uttered by the male 
and repeated. The female answers with a croak. 

Flight. Powerful and rapid, especially when the bird is gliding 
downwards. 

Habits. The Capercaillie is polygamous, and in the spring goes 
through a display performance, surrounded by admiring females. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a depression scratched in the ground 
and lined with pine needles, moss and other litter. It is placed 
under some shelter. The 6 or more eggs, laid in April or May, 
are pale ochreous, marked with rufous. 

Remarks. The Capercaillie became extinct in these islands 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. In 1837 it was 
re-introduced from Sweden into Perthshire, and has since spread 
to various parts of Scotland. No migration takes place. 
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RED GROUSE 
Lagopus scoticus scoticus 


Distribution. A resident in these islands, being abundant from 
Derbyshire, Shropshire and Yorkshire northwards. It is also 
common in Wales and Ireland. Its haunts vary but it is usually 
a bird of the moors, and lives generally above the 1,000-foot level. 

Description. The normal adult is rufous brown, barred and 
speckled with black on the upperparts; the underparts are a 
darker brown, especially on the lower breast, but there is much 
variation in plumage, from pure white to black. The legs and 

ce toes are thickly feathered, 
thinner feathers being worn 
in summer, and there is a 
crimson comb over the eye. 
The female is a trifle smaller 
and often more speckled 
in appearance. The male 
moults in the autumn and 
winter ; the female in the 
summer and autumn, 

Size. Length: 15 ins. 
Wing: 8-25 ins. Tarsus: 
1°8 ins. 

Food. The main food at 
all seasons is heather and 
heath. The wild fruits of 
the moors, seeds and insects 
are also eaten. 

Cry. The Red Grouse 

RED GROUSE stands on some eminence at 

sunrise and challenges other 

males with a loud crow. Other notes are ‘‘ kok kok kok,’ and 
“ goback goback goback.”’ 

Flight. Like other small-winged birds, its flight is rapid. The 
short, stiff wings make a loud whirr as the bird rises. 

Nest and Eggs. A scanty nest is made on the ground. Eight, 
and sometimes more reddish eggs, marked with brown, are laid in 
April and May. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. After a heavy fall of snow, and before the surface 
has time to freeze the Red Grouse instinctively burrows beneath 
it, forming long warrens, much as a rabbit does. 


BRITISH BLACK GROUSE 
Lyrurus tetvix britannicus 
(SEE PLATE VIII) 


Distribution. The male Black Grouse is commonly known as 
the Black-cock, and the female as the Grey-hen. The British 
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form of this bird is widely dispersed over the British Isles, being 
found in Devon, Wales, northern England and Scotland. Its 
favourite haunts are open forest land with adjoining moors, and 
cultivated ground. 

Description. The adult male differs from the Red Grouse in 
having glossy blue-black plumage. There is a touch of brown on 
the wings. The under wing, tail coverts, axillaries, a bar across 
the wing, and a spot at the shoulder are white. There is a bril- 
lant scarlet comb above the eye and the tail is lyre-shaped. The 
legs, but not the toes, are feathered. The female is buff, barred 
with black, and smaller than the male. 

Size. (Male) Length: 19-75 ins. Wing: 10 ins. Tarsus: 
2:25 ins. (Female) Length: 18 ins. Wing: 9 ins. Tarsus: 
2 ins. 

Food. Like other game birds, the Black Grouse is particularly 
fond of corn, for which it visits the stubble field.. It also eats the 
shoots of moorland growth, but in winter its chief food consists of 
the buds and short twigs of the birch. Insects form a substantial 
part of its diet, especially the destructive Heather Beetle. 

Cry. A succession of ginking notes and hoarse cries. The bird 
also utters a hissing note which carries a great distance. 

Flight. Very swift and at times high, though the bird rises 
clumsily. It is fond of perching in trees where it is sometimes 
met with in packs. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is usually well hidden in dense growth. 
The 6 to to eggs are laid at the end of April and in May, and are 
pale ochreous, sparsely speckled with rusty spots. One brood. 

Remarks. At sunrise and sunset the males assemble to “‘ lek,”’ 
displaying themselves to the females with drooping wings, tail 
expanded and elevated, etc. They spring into the air, dance and 
fight, while the females sit around admiring their antics. These 
displays last until the Grey-hens have laid their eggs and incuba- 
tion has started, when the males depart. 


PTARMIGAN 
Lagopus mutus millaisi 
(SEE PLATE VII1) 


Distribution. A resident in the highlands of Scotland and the 
Scottish islands. It inhabits stony ground and is not usually 
found below 2,000 feet. 

Description. In winter the plumage is white in both sexes 
except for some black on the tailand wings. In breeding plumage 
the adult has the upperparts dusky, mottled with pale grey-buff. 
The breast and tail are blackish, and the flanks and long tail 
coverts are like the upperparts. The chin, wings, and the rest 
of the underparts are white. The bill is horn-black, there is a 
vermilion comb above the eye, and the legs and toes are thickly 
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feathered. The female is tawny buff, barred with black, the 
feathers being margined with whitish. At all seasons the plumage 
of the Ptarmigan provides a perfect camouflage. 

Size. Length: 14:5 ins. Wing: 7:6 ins. Tarsus: 1-5 ins. 

Food. As the Grouse, but it also feeds on mosses and lichens. 

Cry. A low, frog-like croak. 

Flight. When once on the wing, flies at great speed. 

Habits. The Ptarmigan prefers moss and lichen-covered ground 
amid rocks and stones to heath-clad mountains. The birds pack 
early in the autumn and break up into couples in the spring for 
nesting. Like the Red Grouse, they have the same habit of 
burrowing in deep snow. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a mere hollow in the lichen-covered 
ground, sparsely lined. In June 8 to Io eggs, like those of the 
Red Grouse, but paler and smaller, are laid. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Most of the so-called ‘““ Ptarmigan ’’ exposed for sale 
are Willow Grouse sent from abroad. They may be identified by 
their larger size, and the males by the absence of the black lores. 
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FAMILY: PHASIANIDA. Pheasants and Partridges 


PHEASANT 
Phasianus colchicus 
‘(SEE PLATE VIII) 


Distribution. This very well-known and semi-domesticated 
bird is believed to have been introduced by the Romans and is a 
generally distributed resident throughout the British Isles. 
Wooded ground, plantations and copses are its favourite haunts. 

Description. The male plumage is composed of many colours 
and too well known to describe in detail. In general it is ruby 
and golden chestnut, with cream and black arrow-head markings. 
In certain lights the plumage seems glossed with bronze, violet and 
deep indigo-blue. The nape and neck are bluish green, and the 
face is red and featherless. The long, graduated tail is beautifully 
marked with olive-ochreous and black, and therei s a short spur on 
the tarsus of the male. The female is duller, of a lightish brown 
colour, with dark marks. She has a shorter tail. 

Size. Length : 24-36 ins. Wing: 9:5 ins. Tarsus: 2:5 ins: 

Food. All kinds of animal and vegetable matter, including the 
larve of flies and the pupe of ants. 

Cry. A sudden ringing crow of two syllables “‘ kor-ork,”’ 
followed by a loud flapping of wings. Any sudden noise is liable 
to start the Pheasant crowing. 

Flight. It rises with a great whirr caused by the rapid beating 
of its stiff, short, rounded wings, but when once well on the wing 
its flight is very fast. 
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Habits. Although a ground bird, the Pheasant roosts in trees 
for protection. Normally runs swiftly to cover, and unless forced 
to fly will generally trust its feet for escape. 

Nest and Eggs. The site is usually a hollow under brambles, 
bracken or in a thicket. Sometimes old nests of other birds or 
squirrels’ dreys are chosen. Seven or more eggs are laid in April 
or May. They are olive-brown, but variable, small for the size of 
the bird, smooth and unspotted but minutely pitted. There is 
only one brood. 

Remarks. The male Pheasants fight like game-cocks and use 
their spurs in a similar manner. 


PARTRIDGE 
Perdix perdix perdix 


Distribution. 
Plentiful and resi- 
dent in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 
preferring culti- 
vated countryside, 

Description. This 
common game bird 
is smaller than the 
Pheasant, of a more 
rounded form with 
a short tail. The 
upperparts are 
various shades of sr 
brownish grey, PARTRIDGE 
marked with 
streaks of buff. The face and throat are yellowish chestnut and 
there is a conspicuous, horseshoe-shaped patch of chocolate 
feathers on the lower breast. The legs are yellowish grey. 

Size. Length: 12:5 ins. Wing: 6-5 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. * 

Food. Insects, small snails, grain and green vegetable matter. 

Cry. A creaking call. 

Flight. Rapid, powerful and straight; the bird will rise 
almost at one’s feet with a characteristic whirring of wings. 

Habits. Except during the nesting season, the Partridge is 
gregarious, and the entire brood remains together in a covey until 
the following pairing season. They feed, sleep, fly and rest 
together. At roosting time the covey selects a fairly open site, 
and here they assemble, closely huddled together, shoulder to 
shoulder with their heads outwards and tails towards the centre, 
the whole “ jugging’’’ covey forming a small circle. 

Nest and Eggs. The site is usually in hedgerows bordering a 
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public highway (strangely enough, for so wary a bird). Seven to 
twenty eggs, olive in colour, are laid about May. 

Remarks. The mother bird defends her offspring with remark- 
able spirit, not hesitating to attack a dog or even a human being. 


RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE 
Alectoris vufa rufa 


Distribution. This resident bird, also known as the French 
Partridge, is not indigenous to the British Isles, having been 
introduced into Suffolk about 1770. It is usually only found in 
rd southern and eastern counties, as far as Somerset, North Wales 

and the borders of Yorkshire. 

Description. The plumage is considerably different from that 
of the Common Partridge. The upperparts are uniformly brown, 
but it has red legs and bill; cheeks and throat are white; the 
flanks are barred with pearl-grey, white, black and rich chestnut ; 
there is a black streak leading from the base of the bill, around 
the eye, and encircling the white throat ; and the upper breast 
is spotted with black. The tail feathers are bright chestnut and 
the underparts are chestnut. The female is smaller and slightly 
duller, lacking the 
rudimentary spur 
which is found on the 
leg of the male. The 
young have only a 
slight black gorget and 
are without the white 
on the throat. 

Size. Length: 13:5 
ins. Wing: 6:25 ins. 
Larsusee a yeiase 

Food. Like that of 
other gallinaceous 
birds, shoots of clover, 
grass, buds, small 

RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE molluscs, worms, and 
insects. 

Cry. Aloud “ chuck chuck chuck chuck-er.’’ The alarm-note is 
a feeble chirp. 

Flight. It has a swift, straight flight, attaining speeds of 
80 m.p.h. It often flies high and is prized by sportsmen. 

Habits. This bird is a very rapid runner and prefers to rely 
on its legs rather than its wings for escape. It is supposed 
occasionally to perch on low trees. 

Nest and Eggs. The bottom of a hedgerow or bush is the usual 
site, and the nest is lined with grass. Fifteen is the average 
number of eggs laid in April or May; they are pale ochreous, 
speckled with rust-brown. 
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Remarks. The Red-leg is a bad parent; at the approach of 
danger she leaves the chicks to look after themselves. Also she 
will drag her brood through soaking crops, the chicks get their 
feet clogged with mud, and consequently many dead or dying are 
left behind. 


QUAIL 
Coturnix coturnix coturnix 


Distribution. 
This little summer 
visitor is widely 
distributed over the 
whole of the British 
Isles, but is by no 
means common, 
and its numbers are 
gradually decreas- 
ing. It arrives in 
May and leaves in 
October, though a 
few may winter ay 
with us. 

Description. The Female oa Male 


Quail closely re- 

sembles a diminutive Partridge. It lacks the chocolate mark on 
the lower breast, and a narrow cream-buff stripe runs down the 
centre of the crown, with a pale stripe above the eye. There are 
two dark bands from the ear covert to the throat, and the whole 
of the upperparts are barred with light and dark brown and 
broadly streaked on the wings and flanks with cream colour. 

Size. Length: 7 ins. Wing: 4:4 ins. Tarsus: .I-1 ins. 

Food. Small slugs, various injurious insects, noxious. weeds 
and other seed. 

Cry. The call is a clear “ whit whut whit,’ repeated. 

Flight. The flight is rather like that of a Partridge, but lasts 
only a short distance. 

Habits. The Quail is purely a ground bird and keeps well con- 
cealed in cover, and owing to its small size is seldom seen except 
when flushed by dogs. Its chief haunts are cornfields, clover, rye 
and other crops, also rough, uncultivated land, especially dry soils. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is merely a depression scratched in 
the ground in the middle of a cornfield, or rough grassland. The 
7 or more eggs are laid in May, and are pale ochreous, blotched and 
speckled with olive-brown. Sometimes the markings are very 
large and dark. Two broods are at times raised. 

Remarks. Remarkable numbers of these little birds are cap- 
tured (160,000 in a season on Capri) in the Mediterranean and 
shipped to us for food in the winter. 
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Order : GRUIFORMES 


Sub-order : GRUES 


FAMILY: RALLIDZ. The Rails 


Birds with longish bills, short, rounded wings, and large feet, 
‘ with or without membranes 


WATER RAIL 
Rallus aquaticus aquaticus 


Distribution. A resident in this country, generally local, but 
common in suitable localities, i.e. in reed beds, marshes, etc. It 
is joined by birds from abroad in winter and there is an emigration 
in the spring. 

Description. The Water Rail is a smallish bird, with long red 
bill and rather narrow body. The upperparts are brown, with 
black centres to the feathers; the underparts are leaden grey, 
blending into whitish, barred with black on the flanks. The grey 
hue extends to the neck, chin, sides of the face and head. 

Size. (Male) Length: 11-5 ins. Wing: 4:75 ins. Tarsus: 
1:7 ins. The female is slightly smaller. Weight: 33 ozs. 

Food. Snails, beetles; worms, slugs, larvze and seeds. 

Cry. A varied call, described at different times as a groaning 
“ cy-oo-an,”’ “ creek,’ a purring sound, and an agonized yell. 

Gait. A quick run, close to the ground. When walking in 
presumed safety it 
flirts its tail, show- 
ing the white under 
taille O WiemtS amet 
swims well, and 
prefers to take to 
the water rather 
than fly over it. 

Flight. Reluc- 
tant, heavy and 
low, with long legs 
dangling. Yet on 
migration it can fly 
far and fast, as 
: survivors picked up 
WATER RAIL farouttosea testify. 
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Nest and Eggs. The site is always placed in a damp spot, 
usually some treacherous part of a marsh, or in some thickly 
inaccessible reed bed. Here a small, neat structure of flags, reeds 
and similar material is built, and 7 to 12 eggs are laid in April or 
May. These are light buff, somewhat sparsely spotted with rust. 
There may be two broods reared in a season. 

Remarks. The Water Rail is an extremely shy and secretive 
bird, and due to its habits is probably far more common than is 
generally realized. The thinness of its body and squat carriage 
enable it to disappear swiftly through the thickest and stiffest 
reed beds without the slightest difficulty or disturbance. 


SPOTTED CRAKE 
Porzana porzana 


Distribution. The Spotted 
Crake is a regular passage 
migrant, a fairly frequent, 
nesting, summer visitor, and 
arare winter resident. This 
bird inhabits the most in- 
accessible parts of the fens, 
keeping to the thickest areas 
of reeds and marshes. Its 
extremely retiring nature 
and timidity have made 
observation difficuit. 

Description. The upper- 
parts are brown, streaked 
with black and white. The 
sides of the head and throat 
are grey, and the brown 
breast is spotted with white. 
There are brown, black and 
white bars on the flanks, and 
the rest of the underparts are whitish. The bill, not nearly so long 
as in the preceding species, is yellow, reddish at the base. The legs 
and toes are greenish yellow. The female is smaller and duller. 

Size. Length: 9 ins. Wing: 4:75 ins. Tarsus: 1:25 ins. 

Food. Same as the Water Rail’s. 

Cry. A metallic “ chink.” 

Gait. It runs rapidly and swims like a Moorhen, bobbing its 
head in characteristic fashion. 

Flight. Vigorous and direct, migrating by night. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is well hidden in dense vegetation in 
bogs or marshes, and built of aquatic plants. The cup-shaped 
interior is lined with finer material, and may have a bower of 
living stems bent over the top. In May, 8 to 12 olive-buff eggs, 
speckled with rust-brown, are laid. Single-brooded. 


SPOTTED CRAKE 
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Remarks. A hundred years ago this bird probably nested here 
far more frequently than at present, but the constant reclaiming 
of fen and marshland has seriously reduced the numbers of nesting 
birds in this country. 


CORNCRAKE or LAND RAIL 
Crex cvex 


Distribution. A regular spring visitor and passage migrant to 
the British Isles, a few remaining with us over the winter. In 
southern England it is very local, but farther north, especially in 
the Scottish Isles, itis common. Itisa bird of the cornfields, and 
the meadows—in fact it haunts any district where the grass is 

long enough to give 
een - - complete protec- 
tion. 

Description. The 
bill is short and 
flesh-coloured ; the 
upperparts are 
brownish, streaked 
with black, and the 
sides of the head 
are ash-grey, witha 
brown stripe run- 
ning through the 
eyes) Lheres ase a 
; white throat, blend- 

CORNCRAKE or LAND RAIL ing into greyish on 
Ties breasts duite 
underparts generally are pale buff, with cinnamon bars on the 
flanks. The female is smaller and paler, and the young resemble 
her ; but the nestlings are quite black. 

Size. Length: to ins. Wing: 5:25 ins. Tarsus: 1-8 ins. 
Weight: 74 ozs. 

Food. Mainly a flesh-eater and most beneficial to the farmer, 
its diet includes various insects, earwigs, beetles, slugs, worms and 
snails. Some seeds are also eaten. 

Cry. A monotonous, frequently repeated, and very familiar 
“ creak creak’ easily imitated by drawing one’s fingernail along 
the teeth of a comb. The Corncrake possesses considerable 
ventriloquial powers. 

Gait. Walks with head held low and neck tucked back. It 
lifts its long legs high with great caution, and when alarmed runs 
into hiding with a remarkable turn of speed. It can swim well. 

Flight. Over short distances it is slow and laboured. The 
bird, when flushed, rises with marked reluctance to flap low over 
the field with legs dangling, and flops down into the nearest 
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available cover. Migratory flights reveal powers of endurance 
and speed. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a mere hollow in the soil, lined with 
dried grass, usually well hidden in a field of clover or similar 
herbage. In May the © to ro eggs are laid: these are buff-white, 
spotted or blotched with rust-brown. There are normally two 
broods in the season. 

Remarks. ‘This bird is very much more heard than seen, and 
seems to have decreased in numbers of recent years. When 
captured it will often feign death. The flesh is considered a great 
delicacy. 

MOORHEN 
Gallinula chloropus chloropus 
(SEE PLATE Ix) 


Distribution. The Moorhen, or Water Hen (mote correctly) is 
a familiar bird throughout the British Isles, wherever there is 
water, from a small farmyard pond to one of the larger lakes. Our 
resident birds are increased in numbers during the winter by 
immigrants from the north. 

Description. The male Moorhen is rather smaller and duller 
than the female. She has olive-brown upperparts and greyish 
black underparts, with an oblique white line on the flanks. The 
under tail coverts are conspicuously white, and the yellow-tipped 
bill has a scarlet basal half and frontal plate. The legs and toes 
are yellowish green, except for a red and yellow garter above the 
tarsal joint. Immature birds have a greenish frontal plate and 
base to the bill, and a whitish throat. Chicks are covered in 
blackish down. 

Size. Length: 13 ins. Wing: 6-75 ins. Tarsus: 1-75 ins. 
Weight: 124 ozs. 

Food. The Moorhen is an omnivorous bird, its diet including 
seeds, berries, fruit, and aquatic insects and animals. In hard 
winters it consorts with farmyard poultry to be fed. 

Cry. It is a noisy bird uttering a loud, ringing, metallic trill, 
the sound “ gulluck’’ being the most common. There are, how- 
ever, various squawks and croaks besides this. 

Gait. It walks with a mincing step, bobbing its head frequently. 
This peculiarity is also noticeable when swimming, at which it is 
an expert. It is also a good diver, and can climb quite well, some- 
times roosting on tree-branches. 

Flight. Heavy and slow. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is variously constructed in different 
places. Usually a small hollow in a heap of rushes or reeds is 
lined with soft dried grass. The site is normally near water, but 
sometimes nests are found far from water, and occasionally as 
much as 20 feet up a tree. Six to ten eggs are laid in March or 
April, and these are pale buff, spotted with rust-brown and grey. 
Two or three broods are reared, and at times the young from the first 
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brood willlend a hand in the building operations for the next brood. 

Remarks. Although the Moorhen grows semi-domesticated 
when in the vicinity of a farmstead, it is usually a very wary bird 
and extremely difficult to flush. When hard pressed it will sub- 
merge in its pond and lie amid the rushes with merely the tip of 
its bill and nostrils showing above the surface. 


COOT 
Fulica atra atra 
~ (SEE PLATE IX) 


Distribution. The Coot, though not as common as the Moorhen, 
is widely distributed on the larger ponds, lakes, and slow-flowing 
rivers. When these freeze up it takes to the tidal estuaries, and 
if necessary puts out to sea. 

Description. This bird resembles a large edition of the Moorhen, 
with the conspicuous frontal plate and bill white instead of 
scarlet. The all-over colour of the bird is a greyish black, richer 
on the head and neck. There is a slight white wing bar, and the 
legs and toes are greenish, yellow and scarlet on the thigh. The 
toes are lobed. The younger bird has an almost white throat 
with greyish underparts, and the white frontal plate is smaller. 

Size. Length: 15 ins. Wing: 8-5 ins. Tarsus: 2-3 ins. 
Weight: 1 Ib. 84 ozs. , 

Food. Largely vegetable substance, such as aquatic plants 
Some insects, worms and slugs are also eaten. 

Cry. Something like a small dog’s yelp, though variable. At 
times it is a metallic ringing “ kvong.” 

Gait. It runs quickly with head low down and wings aiding its 
progress. It swims well, especially under water, and though a 
rather awkward diver contrives to reach a good depth. On land 
it never strays far from water. 

Flight. The Coot experiences some difficulty in taking off from 
water, its feet splashing along the surface for some distance. Once 
airborne, it 1s a powerful and speedy flier. 

Nest and Eggs. A large, solid-looking structure is erected 
among marshy growth, built of reeds and flags, and the cup is 
lined with soft dried grass. In May the hen lays 6 to Io stone- 
coloured eggs speckled with dark brown. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Coot is a pugnacious bird and fights between 
males are frequent. It will drive off rats, birds of prey and other 
enemies by splashing them with its feet. The young can swim 
almost from the moment they are hatched. 
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Sub-order: CHARADRII 


FAMILY: HASMATOPODIDZ 


OYSTER CATCHER 
Hematipus ostralegus ostvalegus 


Distribution. It is resident throughout Great Britain, abound- 
ing on rocky coasts. There is a slight migratory movement among 
resident birds, and many from abroad pass along our shores or 
spend the winter with us. Sparsely distributed along the south 
and south-east coasts of England. 

Description. The upperparts are glossy black, with the excep- 
tion of a bar on the wing and the tail coverts, which are white. 
The underparts are white, the bill long, orange-vermilion in 
colour, and flattened laterally. The legs and toes are pink with 
black claws, and the irides and eyelids are bright red. The sexes 
are similar, but in winter there is a white patch on the throat and 
the legs and toes are flesh-coloured. The young bird is duller. 

Size. Length: 16:5 ins. Wing: 9:75 ins. Tarsus: 1°8 ins. 

Food. Shellfish, crustaceans, sand-worms, fish and other 
marine creatures. The bird 
will dig in the sand for its 
prey, and is clever at dis- 
lodging limpets and opening 
shellfish with its specially 
adapted bill. 

Cry. Ashrill“ keep keep”’ 
with a rising and falling 
cadence, audible a long way 
off. 

Flight. Straight and low 
with rapid short beats of 
the wings. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site 
varies from sandy shores 
near the high-water mark to 
8 hilly ground amongst the 
_ : her heather. There is scanty 

OYSTER-CATCHER nestin 24 material, usually 
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only a few fragments of shells, stones and other litter. The 
3 or 4 eggs laid in May are ochreous or pale stone colour, scrolled 
and blotched with grey and brown. They are not so pyriform 
as the Sandpiper’s eggs. One brood. 

Remarks. This bird is also called the Sea-Pie on account of its 
pied plumage. It is an exceedingly alert bird, sleeping by day or 
night, and equally loquacious by day or night. 


FAMILY: CHARADRIIDZ. Plovers 


Bill short ; legs moderate to rather long; hind toe short 
where present. 


SOUTHERN GOLDEN PLOVER 
Charadrius apricarius apricarius 


Distribution. <A 
regular nesting 
species on moors 
north of the Trent 
and in some parts 
of Wales and the 
extreme _  south- 
west. 

Deseription. In 
breeding plumage 
the Golden Plover 
has the upperparts 
Diem t 1 teal ly, 

GOLDEN PLOVER spangled with gold 

Winter Summer and_ black, edged 

with a fairly broad 

white border all round. Bill, cheeks, chin and underparts are 

black. The axillaries are white, the legs and toes olive-grey and 

there is nohind toe. In winter all the black is lost, except on the 

throat and breast, which are spotted with brown. The rest of the 
underparts are white, and the upperparts become less golden. 

Size. Length: 11 ins. Wing: 7:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-6 ins. 

Food. Worms, slugs, molluscs, insects and some vegetable 
matter. 

Cry. The call is variable but the most common note is a 
melodious whistle “ thui.”’ 

Gait. Runs speedily. Will sometimes be found standing on 
one leg in the middle of a field, asleep. 

Flight. Very rapid, often ascending to great heights, and 
given to twisting, swooping and other aerial performances. 

Nest and Eggs. On moors the nest is merely a depression in 
the turf with a scanty lining of grass. The 4 eggs are laid from 
the end of April, and are very large for the size of the bird. 
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They are heavily blotched with dark brown, are very pointed at 
the small ends, and are laid pointing inwards. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Golden Plover is a sociable bird and is often 
seen consorting with Lapwings in winter, although the flocks 
separate in flight. In the Pennines it is called the ‘‘ Sheep’s 
Guide,’’ warning the sheep of a person’s presence. 


GREY PLOVER 
Charadrius squatarola 


Distribution. A passage migrant and winter visitor, confined 
generally to the shore, but may be seen inland and at most times 
of the year. 

Description. In build resembles the Golden Plover, with a 
stouter black bill. 
The adult breeding 
plumage consists of 
spangled black, sil- 
ver and white upper- 
parts, a broad white 
dividing line covering 
the forehead, running 
over the eye, down 
the side of the neck 
and disappearing on 
the upper flanks ; 
and biack cheeks, 
chin, breast and 
underparts. The 
axillaries are black, GREY PLOVER ; 
but the upper tail Summer Winter 
coverts and tail are 
white, barred black. The under tail covertsand rump are white, 
and the legs and toes are grey. In winter the upperparts are 
grey-brown, with brownish streaks on the breast, and the under- 
parts are white. In the young the upperparts resemble those of 
the Golden Plover (pale golden cream) but the blackish axillaries 
and the presence of a hind toe should confirm the distinction. 

Size. Length: 11 ins. Wing: 8 ins. Tarsus: 1:9 ins. 

Food. Like that of other waders, worms, insects, crustaceans 
and seeds. 

Cry. Kesembles that of the Golden Plover, but is pitched 
higher and sounds like “‘ klee-kop.” 

' Gait. A fast run. 

Flight. Flies steadily in small flocks and at a great pace. 

Remarks. Generally shy when mature, but very tame when 
young. They will not normally join other waders on the shore, 
but keep to themselves in little groups. This bird is also called 
the Silver Plover. 
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RINGED PLOVER 


Charadrius hiaticula hiaticula 


There are two races of this bird, the usual and 


larger one which breeds with us, and a smaller darker race which 
is merely a passage migrant and winter visitor. The Ringed 
Plover is a bird of the shore, throughout the British Isles, con- 


sorting with other waders there. 


In recent years it has nested 


at Staines, Chingford, and other places near London. 


Description. 


¢ 


The adult male is a very small bird which shows 
white on the front of the forehead, behind the eye, on the chin and 


throat, encircling the neck, on the flanks and the entire underparts. 
The cere, upper forehead, ear coverts, and a band around the 


breast are black. 


The upperparts are hair-brown, the bill is 


orange with a black tip, and the legs and toes are also orange, with 
The female is generally duller, the black being 
tinged with brown, and in winter both birds have less black on 


black claws. 


head and breast. 


The young bird has a dark bill, pale legs and 


toes, and the dark breast gorget is not always complete. 
Sizes) engthiie 7-75) ins) aVWVinees 5251S. harsusceeanis 


Food. Worms, crustaceans and insects. 


It will run along the 


shore at great speed and suddenly stop to pick up one of these 
morsels, before continuing its twinkling progress. 
Cry. A low, liquid “ too-lee.”’ 
Gait. When running the legs move so fast as to be practically 


invisible. 


Flight. Rapid and low, with regular wing beats. Performs 


Remarks. 


sea-shore. 
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aerial evolutions in 
flocks. 

Nest and Eggs. A 
depression in the 
sand or soil, usually 
in some elevated 
spot, and often sur- 
rounded by small 
stones, scraps of 
eggshells or vegeta- 
tion. The 4 eggs 
are laid from April 
to May, and are 
speckled with grey 
and black, exactly 
matching the colour 
of silver sand. 


An extremely agile, lively and sociable little bird, 
the Ringed Dotterel, as it is sometimes called, will frequently be 
seen consorting with Dunlins and other waders as it feeds on the 
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KENTISH PLOVER 
Charadrius alexandvinus alexandrinus 


Distribution. The Kent- 
ish Plover was first dis- 
covered near Sandwich, 
Kent) vin May, 1787. In 
this country it breeds only 
on part of the Kent and 
Sussex coast. Elsewhere it 
is a very rare visitor on 
passage. Itisrarely found 
frequenting fresh water ; it 
haunts the sea-shore and 
salt water. 

Description. The adult 
in breeding plumage has 
the forehead and _ stripe 
over the eye white; the 
lores and streak behind the KENTISH PLOVER 
eye are dusky; a black 
band above the eye crosses the crown; the rest of the crown 
and nape are rufous brown; all round the neck is black, and 
a blackish patch on the breast is broken in front; the rest 
of the underparts are white ; all the upperparts are hair-brown, 
including the three central pairs of tail feathers, which also 
have darker shafts ; the rest of the tail feathers are white. The 
bill, legs and toes are black ; the irides, dark brown. The female 
is without the black on the forehead and the general colouring is 
rather duller. Young birds are mottled on the upperparts. 

Size. Length: 6:75 ins. Wing: 4:25 ins. Tarsus: 0-9 in. 

Food. Marine insects, worms, sandhoppers and other small 
creatures found on the shores. 

Cry. The note, which sounds like itt, is a little shriller than 
that of the Ringed Plover and when alarmed the bird utters a 
soft, plaintive note ptir. 

Flight. In the breeding season, it indulges in aerial evolutions 
accompanied by a vocal sound. When the birds have young, 
they go through the same manceuvres to attract the intruder 
from the spot. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a shallow hollow, as a rule in the 
sand amongst fine shingle and shells or among small tussocks of 
wiry grass. The 3 eggs are laid in May. They are placed almost 
vertically with the small ends buried in the sand. In colour they 
are pale stone, scrawled with black. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Kentish Plover was on the verge of extinction 
as a British breeding bird. Just in time, at the beginning of 
the present century, systematic protection saved the species. 
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DOTTEREL 
Charadrius morinellus 


Distribution. An uncommon bird of passage, summer visitor 
and nesting species in high mountains in Scotland and North 
Britain. It arrives in April or May and leaves in the autumn. 

Description. The Dotterel is a smaller bird than the Golden 
and Grey Plovers with a sooty crown, bluish black nape, and a 
white stripe extending from the base of the bill, over the eye to the 
nape. The ear coverts are blackish and the rest of the upperparts 
are a drab brown, with white tips to the tail feathers. The greyish 
white throat ends abruptly in a black line, followed by a narrow 
band of white, then a fainter black line. The breast proper and 
flanks are a rich chestnut, shading into black on the belly. The 
rump is white, the bill black, and the legs and toes dull greenish 
olive. The female is larger and brighter, and the young have 
blackish upperparts and buff underparts. In winter the plumage 
is duller and the sexes more uniform. 

Size. Length: 9 ims. Wing: 6 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. 

Food. Feeds by running and picking on insects and their 
larve, crustaceans and molluscs. 

Cry. Normally a silent bird, but occasionally utters a plaintive 
pipe and a louder alarm-note. 

Flight. Rapid and steady, in small flocks, like that of other 
Plovers. 

Nest and Eggs. Rarely nests below 2,000 feet. A shallow 
depression is scraped in the short grass or bare soil, and 3 eggs are 
laid about the end of May. These are buff spotted boldly with 
dark brown or black. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Dotterel is slowly facing extinction. Due to 
the delicacy of its flesh, the rapacity of egg-collectors and its 
absurdly tame nature it is becoming rarer every year. It gener- 
ally inhabits bare and stony ground, with but little vegetation, 
where, in spite of 
its conspicuous 
appearance in a 
picture, it is most 
difficult tosee. But 
the bird’s gains 
from its protective 
coloration are lost 
through its stupid 
tameness. It is most 
easily approached, 
with the result that 
whole tvips, as the 
small parties are So os 
called, are some- =~ Si tse 
times destroyed. DOTTEREL (Male) 
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-LAPWING 
Vanellus vanellus 
(SEE PLATE XI) 


Distribution. The Lapwing, Peewit or Green Plover is a 
common and generally distributed resident throughout the 
British Isles. There is a partial migration in Britain, but summer 
visitors that leave in the autumn are replaced by immigrants 
from the Continent. The favourite winter resorts are saltings by 
coast, and coastal and inland marshes. In the spring there is a 
dispersal to the upland all over the country. 

Description. This medium-sized bird has a long, erectile crest, 
greenish black in colour. Patches of the same hue are seen below 
the eye and on the upper breast. The upperparts are metallic 
bronze-green with purple reflections, and the white tail is banded 
with black. The upper and under tail coverts are bright chestnut, 
and the rest of the underparts are white. ‘The bill is short and 
black, the legs fleshy pink. The wings look heavy and rounded 
in flight, and the female is easily distinguished by the different 
wing formation and longer bill. She is also smaller and paler. 
The young bird has a shorter crest and the feathers of the upper- 
parts have buff margins. 

Size: Length; 12 ims; Wing): ~8-75 ins, Tarsus’: 1-6 ins. 

Food. All sorts of injurious insects, such as leather-jackets, 
wire-worms and slugs, and is therefore the farmer’s best friend. 

Cry. A loud “ Pee-wit’’ and other whistling calls. 

Flight. The broad, rounded wings are continually flapping 
in a flight which is “tumbling” but rapid. The complicated 
manceuvres performed in flocks are carried out more slowly than 
in the case of other waders. There are fantastic aerial courting 
dances, in which the males sometimes seem to turn somersaults 
in mid-air. 

Nesi and Eggs. Marshes, rough pasture and fallow lands form 
the favourite sites. A slight hollow lined with bents serves as a 
nest, and usually 4 greenish olive eggs, blotched with brown, are 
laid from April onwards. Single-brooded, except when robbed. 

Remarks. Often associates in flocks with the Golden Plover. 
It is a wary bird which will circle a field two or three times before 
alighting and then posts sentries in strategic positions. The call 
has remarkable carrying powers. 


TURNSTONE 
Ayenaria interpres interpres 


Distribution. A regular and commonly distributed passage 
migrant, winter visitor and non-breeding summer visitor to the 
British Isles. It is seldom found far from the coasts. 
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Description. A smallish bird, with a rather short, pointed 
black bill, slightly upturned. The summer plumage shows a 
variegated black and white pattern on head, neck and upper 
breast. The upperparts are chestnut and black, with margins 
to the wing coverts and tail. The underparts are white, legs 
orange. In the distance gives a brown and white impression, 
with black breast. The female is duller. In winter the plumage 
is greyer, the chestnut disappearing from the upperparts. 
The young bird has the upperparts tipped with dull white, 

and the normally 
black portions are 
| browner. 
ee Size. Length: 
_ gins. Wing: 6ins. 
Tarsus. tains 

Food. Feeds usu- 
ally along the tide- 
mark of all shores, 
although rocks and 
seaweed-draped 
- pools are favourite 
- haunts. With its 

. strong bill it turns 
TURNSTONE over stones (hence 
the name) to devour 
the insects and crustaceans lurking beneath. 

Cry. Normally silent, but utters a clear “‘ keet’’ on the wing, 
and has a series of twittering notes. 

Flight. The flight looks weak and hesitating over short 
distances. 

Remarks. Like most arctic breeders the Turnstone is remark- 
ably tame when newly arrived. It has never been seen to turn 
over the same stone twice when searching for food. There is no 
established record of its having bred in this country. 


Famity : SCOLOPACIDA®. Woodcocks 


WOODCOCK 
Scolopax rusticola 
(SEE PLATE X) 


Distribution. The Woodcock is a resident, a winter visitor 
and a passage migrant. It breeds regularly throughout the 
country except in Anglesey and the extreme south-west. 

Description. The plumage of this medium-sized bird is an 
intricate marbled pattern of russets, rufous browns, buffs, greys, 
dark brown, black and white. In colouring and pattern the 
sexes are alike, but generally the hen has a longer bill. The 
large ear is situated before and below the eye. The eye itself 
is very large, with brown iris, set well back in a high forehead. 
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Size. Length: 14:5 ins. Wing: 7:5 ins. Tarsus: 1:5 ins. 

Food. Almost exclusively earthworms, which it delves for 
with its long, sensitive bill. 

Cry. <A relatively silent bird, but when “ roding” a deep 

croaking sound is uttered, and there is sometimes a whistling 
note. : 
Flight. Direct and rapid when on migration, but if flushed 
will rise from a covert almost soundlessly and with a whirring 
of wings will twist about the trees until it drops into further 
cover. When roding, or on its nuptial flight, the Woodcock 
uses the same rides up and down the woods, with a curious 
owl-like flight. 

Nest and Eggs. A depression in the soil, surrounded by 
bracken or dead leaves, serves as a nest, usually in the heart 
of a wood. Late in March and into April the eggs are laid, 
usually 4, creamy white, blotched with warm brown. There are 
two broods. The Woodcock is known to carry its young from 
the nest, if threatened, either held between the thighs, or in the 
feet. 

Remarks. The Woodcock is a coveted game bird and relies 
greatly on its dappled colouring for protection. It haunts 
thick woods, especially oak. It always flies with beak pointing 
earthwards. 


COMMON SNIPE 
Capella gallinago gallinago 
(SEE PLATE xX) 


Distribution. A common resident throughout Great Britain. 
Migrants arrive from overseas in October and November, and 
there seems to be a migration of the more northerly breeders. 
The Snipe is an inhabitant of meadow and marshland and arrives 
in flocks of varying size called “‘ whisps.”’ 

Description. it has a very long, straight bill, with a highly 
sensitive tip. There isa buff stripe down the middle of the head 
The upperparts consist of an intricately woven pattern of light 
and dark browns, and the underparts are whitish, streaked with 
brown. The flanks have a barred appearance. The tail is 
composed of fourteen feathers. 

Size. Length: 10-5 ins. Wing: 5 ins. Tarsus: 1:25 ims. 

Food. Has favourite feeding grounds which it visits mainly 
at dusk and dawn. It searches with its long bill in the mud 
for worms, insects and crustaceans. 

Cry. A vocal note when perched has been described as “ chip- 
per chip-per.”’ The alarm-note is a loud “ scape ’’ uttered when 
rising. The famous drumming noise which it often produces is 
caused by the wind rushing through its extended tail feathers 
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(the outer pair extended at right angles) and outspread wings 
when gliding earthwards at a 45-degree angle. This peculiarity 
has earned it many apt nicknames in different parts of the world, 
such as “‘ Heather-bleater,” “ Sky-goat,”’ and “‘ Kid-of-the-air ”’ ; 
the drumming strongly resembling the bleat of a lamb or sheep. 

Flight. When flushed it flies a zig-zag course until out of 
gunshot and then flies straight. 

Nest and Eggs. The usual site is in a clump of rushes or 

coarse grass, and here a deep cup is lined with fine herbage. 
Four rather large eggs are laid at the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April, and these are pale olive, marked with varying 
shades of brown. One brood. 
« Remarks. The Full or Whole Snipe as this is sometimes 
called, is another favourite table bird, and lies low during the 
day, sometimes “ freezing’’ even when handled. To protect 
its young, in common with other Waders, it will resort to various 
artifices. 


JACK SNIPE 
Lymnocriptes minimus 


Distribution. A winter 
visitor and passage migrant, 
widely but thinly distributed 

fo throughout the country. 
ee Description. Differs most 
from the other Snipes in its 
size, which is very small, and 
is often for this reason called 
the Half Snipe. Another 
distinguishing feature is the 
tail which contains 12 
pointed feathers, instead of 
14 as in the Common Snipe, 
and 16 in the Great Snipe. 
The dark mottled plumage, 
lacking the white on the tail 
is that of a typical Snipe. 
JACK SNIPE There is a metallic gloss 
on the upperparts, but the 
crown is dark brown, lacking 
the buff stripe down the middle. There is a dark brown band 
extending from the base of the bill through the eye, and the 
breast and flanks are spotted with brown. The rest of the 
underparts are white. The bill is shorter and stouter than that 
of the Common Snipe, but still attains a length of about 14 inches. 
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Size. Length: 7:5 ins., Wing: 4:25 ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food. Mostly aquatic insects and their larve, with some 
worms. 

Cry. An extremely silent bird, though an occasional ‘‘ chirp” 
has been heard. 

Flight. Generally rises singly, and the flight is less zig-zag 
than that of the Common Snipe, the bird usually coming to 
earth again within a few yards. 

Remarks. In very hard winters the Jack selects open drains 
and running water and thus keeps himself relatively fit when 
the Common Snipe borders on starvation. 


KNOT 
Calidris canuius canutus 


Distribution. A winter 
visitor and passage mi- 
grant, some remaining all 
winter with us, and a few 
non-breeding birds staying 
the summer too. They 
are generally distributed 
throughout the coastal 
areas of the country, and 
at times are seen in their 
thousands. 

Description. The Knot 
is a squat, stocky, plump- 
looking bird, with rather 
short legs and _ straight, 
shortish bill. In winter 
plumage it has grey upper- 
parts and breast, with KNOT 
whitish underparts. The a gid ae 
breeding dress in summer 
turns to rufous brown on head and neck, with a pale stripe running 
from the bill over the eye. The upperparts are mottled black 
and chestnut, and the underparts are mainly chestnut. Bill, legs 
and feet are olive-black. 

Size. Length: 10 ins. Wing: 6-5 ins. Tarsus: 1:25 ins. 

Food. All kinds of marine animals, which are picked up at 
the edge of the tide, flocks often feeding so thickly that they 
cover the sand. 

Cry. A distinct “ knut knut.” 

Flight. Strong and rapid, the huge flocks often pecierning 
complicated aerial evolutions over the coasts. 
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Remarks. The Knot has a habit of standing on one leg when 
resting, and it is so tame that often when approached by man 
it will merely hop away without troubling to lower the other 
leg. It is said by some that it derives its name from being a 
favourite table bird of King Canute’s, but the name has most 
probably been taken from its call-note. 


IJEMOOIS Sabor 
Calidvis minuta 


‘Distribution. A passage migrant common enough, especially 
on our eastern and southern coasts between the end of July 
and October, and again in the spring during May and June it 
pays us a visit, though never abundantly. It is not always 
confined to coastal districts—inland sewage farms and reservoirs 
are frequently visited for feeding purposes. It breeds in the 
Arctic. 

Description. This minute bird looks and behaves like a very 
small Dunlin. In winter plumage the upperparts are greyish 
and white below; in summer dress the upperparts are rufous 
and black, with white tips to the scapulars. The chin is white, 
the upper breast is buff with dusky speckles and the rest of the 
underparts are white. The bill, legs and toes are blackish. 

Sime, Lensth = onanss 
Wing 9335 nsa) diarsus: 
o:8 in. 

Food. Sand-worms, sand- 
hoppers and marine insects, 
which it picks up smartly, 
without probing for them, as 
the Snipe does. 

Cry. A very silent bird, 
occasionally uttering a sharp 
triple note “‘tchick tchick 
tchick.”’ 

Gait. Runs very swiftly 
on its short twinkling legs, 
and when out of its depth 
in water swims quite easily. 

Flight. Direct and rapid, 
- often outflying with its small 
LITTLE STINT wings many of its larger com- 
panions. In flocks the aerial 
gymnastics are extremely complicated and well done. 

Remarks. A tame bird which at first keeps rather to its own 
company ; later, however, it consorts readily with its brethren, 
Sanderlings, Sandpipers and Dunlins on the shore. 
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PURPLE SANDPIPER 
Calidris maritima maritima 


Distribution. An arctic 
bird common on our rocky 
coasts from August to May 
or June, being a winter visi- 
tor and passage migrant. 

Description. A portly, 
dumpy little wader with 
short legs, whose _ general 
colour is rather darker than 
that of the other waders. 
The upperparts are dark 
blackish brown, mottled with 
chestnut and rufous. In 
summer the underparts are 
greyish, legs yellow and bill 
brownish black. When air- 
borne, there is a conspicuous 
white wing bar. 


Size. Length: 8 ins. PURPLE SANDPIPER 
Wing? 5:3 ims.  larsus:; Summer Winter 
og in. 


Food. Haunts rocks, sands and mud flats, where it picks 
insects, crustaceans and fish. 

Cry. A low “ weet weet,’’ but often rises silently. 

Gait. It runs strongly. 

Flight. Easy and rapid, and given to evolutions when in 
company. 

Remarks. This bird only appears inland if storm-driven. It 
is a great surf-dodger when hunting for food, but if accidentally 
caught in the backwash of a wave can swim buoyantly. It is 
quite indifferent to the presence of man. 


DUNLIN 
Calidris alpina 


Distribution. The Dunlin is our commonest seashore wader 
and may be seen in great abundance off estuaries, on mud flats, 
on the moors, sandy shores, or anywhere near open water. It 
is a passage migrant, winter and summer visitor and a resident. 
It breeds mainly from Derbyshire northwards. 

Description. It is a very variable bird in plumage and size. 
The breeding dress in summer consists of a chestnut and black 
mantle, and a black patch on the lower breast. The rest of the 
upperparts are ash-brown and the underparts white. The bill 


is long and slightly decurved. In winter the upperparts are 
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grey streaked with brown, and the underparts white. The young 
resemble the adults in summer, but the feathers are margined 
with deep buff and creamy white. The breast is buff streaked 
with dusky. General appearance: a small, rather plump bird, 
with a whitish wing bar. 

Size. Length: 7:5 ins. Wing: 4:6 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 

Food. Marine animals and insects, for which it probes the 
sand. 

Cry. The alarm-note is a long drawn-out “ purve ’’ from which 
it derives its local name. There is also a low twittering and a 
high trilling love-call. 

Gait. Runs about a lot, but is not so active as the Sanderling. 

‘Will swim when out of its depth. 

Flight. Rapid and strong, and capable of being sustained 
over many thousands of miles. It is fond of performing amazing 
aerial evolutions in huge packs off-shore. It prefers to run for 
quite a distance before taking to its wings, being fairly tame. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest, usually on a moor, is well con- 
cealed with grass. It is made of grass and in May or June 
2 to 6 (usually 4) eggs are laid. These vary in colour from 
greenish to buff and are blotched with grey and brown, being 

strongly pointed. 
There is only one 
brood. 

Remarks. Other 
names for the Dun- 
lin are Purre, Ox- 
bird, Stint and Sea- 
SHIPS hey sare 
generally separated 
into two breeding 
races, c. alpina, 
occurring in the 
more northerly 
Te PLO M Sande. 
alpina schinzti, 
which is smaller. 


DUNLIN 


CURLEW-SANDPIPER 
Calidris testacea 


Distribution. The Curlew-Sandpiper breeds in Arctic Siberia 
and winters in the tropics, consequently with us it is a regular, if 
variable, autumn and spring passage migrant. It is rarely 
abundant, but widely distributed, rather favouring the east and 
south coasts, and has been recorded in every month of the year. 

Description. It associates commonly with the Dunlin and is 
not always easy to distinguish from this. It is about the same 
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size, but in carriage is‘more upright, has longer legs, and the 
bill is generally longer with a more pronounced downward curve. 
The safest distinction, however, is the Curlew-Sandpiper’s white 
rump, unmistakable when in flight. In summer the upperparts 
are mottled chestnut, grey and black, and the underparts are 
chestnut-red. The upper tail coverts are white, and there is a 
whitish wing bar. In winter the upperparts are grey-brown, 
with rump and upper tail coverts pure white. There are dusky 
stripes on neck and upper breast, and the rest of the underparts 
are white. The young have breast and flanks tinged with buff. 
NIZC a secrete SIS Wine) es: nom alarsusteeie2n Ins, 
Cry. The flight note is a characteristic “‘ twee-twee-twee.”’ 
Habits resemble 
POs ere OL Lhe 
Damlinsate 7 Ce pit 
that this bird 
probably fre- 
quents more often 
inland reservoirs 
and sewage farms 
to feed on fresh- 
water insects. 
Remarks. Ow- 
ing to the peculiar 
formation of the 
bill the Curlew- 
Sandpiper “is 
sometimes called CURLEW-SANDPIPER 
Pigmy Curlew. ped ee 


SANDERLING 
Crocethia alba 


Distribution. The Sanderling breeds in the arctic and to 
reach its winter haunts near the antarctic performs a remarkable 
migratory journey of about 12,000 miles each way. Some spend 
the winter on our shores, and a few non-breeding specimens 
linger throughout the summer. Most are passage migrants in 
spring and autumn, fairly common on suitable sandy shores. 

Description. The adult in breeding dress has mottled chestnut, 
black and golden brown upperparts and upper breast. The 
underparts are white, legs and beak black, the latter fairly 
short and straight. This is the only wader lacking the hind toe. 
In winter the plumage becomes pale grey above, with rest white. 
In autumn, the young are spotted with buff, blackish and white. 

Size. Length: 8 ins. Wing: 4:7 ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food. Sand-worms, sand-hoppers, crustaceans and other 
marine animals and insects. A fair amount of vegetable matter 
is also consumed. 
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Cry. A musical twitter 
is often heard emanating 
from a flock in flight. The 
usual call is “wee wee 
whit.” 

Gait. A very active little 
bird, always rushing about 
after sand-hoppers, etc. Its 
legs. move so fast as to 
be indistinguishable to the 
human eye. 

Flight. Direct, strong and 
rapid, the wing beats twink- 
ling with speed. 

Remarks. A sociable and 
gregarious bird, often to be 
Se oye i seen at the tide edge in com- 

2 pany with Dunlins, Godwits 
Winter Pee Summer and Ringed Plovers. 


RUFF 
Philomachus pugnax 
(SEE PLATE X) 


Distribution. Formerly bred in England, but is now extinct 
as a breeding species in this country through persecution. 
Generally seen as an autumn and spring passage migrant, usually 
following the east coast route (although inland sewage farms are 
not infrequently visited), never in large numbers. 

Description. The male (Ruff) is about 2 inches longer than 
the female (Reeve) and between April and July sports a highly 
coloured ruff round the neck. ‘This is shield-like, erectile and 
very variable, ranging through all the colours from white to 
purplish black. In the spring a warty skin displaces the feathers 
on the face, and mantle, scapulars, upperparts and flanks are 
also variegated. The bill is normally horn-brown, and the legs 
vary from rose-pink to ochreous. The upperparts are buff with 
dark patches, and there is a noticeable white patch on either 
side of the upper tail coverts. The Reeve has mottled grey- 
brown upperparts, and mottled greyish underparts, shading to 
white on belly and under tail coverts. In winter the sexes are 
similar, the upperparts being grey with black spots, and the 
underparts white, streaked on neck and breast. The young 
bird is variegated on the upperparts with black, brown and buff. 

Size. (Male) Length: 12-5ins. Wing: 7:25 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 
(Female) Length: 10 ins. Wing: 6 ins. Tarsus: .1-75 ins. 

Food. Small molluscs, crustaceans, various insects and worms, 
found on the seashore, sewage farms, swamps and inland waters, 
An extremely gluttonous bird. 
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Cry. Normally silent, but a low ‘“‘ uk’’ is sometimes heard in 
the spring, and rarely “ few-it’’ in the autumn. 

Gait. Sedate, but its long legs carry it swiftly over the ground 
when necessary. Erect carriage. 

Flight. It has a heavy flight, and rises high and silently 
when flushed. 

Remarks. In spring the Ruffs meet at specially prepared 
mounds and go through a series of energetic battles. Little 
damage is done, however, and the display is often more ludicrous 
than terrifying. 


REDSHANK 
Tringa totanus britannica 
(SEE PLATE xX) 


Distribution. A common resident throughout the country, 
breeding in all parts except the extreme south-west. Generally 
found on mud flats, marshes, the shore and inland waters. There 
is a yearly immigration of continental Redshanks, and a partial 
migratory movement of flocks in this country. 

Description. The Redshank is rather larger than most waders, 
and extremely wary. It is distinguished by its long orange-red 
legs (yellow in the young), and long, slender, horn-brown bill, 
orange at the base. The upperparts in summer are streaky 
ash-brown, with upper tail coverts and tail barred with black. 
There are broad white patches on wing and rump, conspicuous 
in flight; the throat and breast are spotted with dark brown 
and the belly is white. In winter the upperparts become greyer 
and the underparts whiter. The sexes are similar, with the 
male slightly larger and brighter. In the autumn the young 
have buff-spotted upperparts, and underparts spotted and striped 
with greyish brown. 

Size. Length: 12 ins. Wing: 6:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-9 ins. 

Food. Molluscs, crustaceans, aquatic and other insects are 
probed for, and some vegetable matter is also eaten. 

Cry. The familiar notes “ tue tue tue’’ give rise to the popular 
name “ Teuke.’’ When the nest is threatened it hovers over- 
head, scolding “ tuke tuke tuke.” 

Gait. Its long legs enable the Redshank to wade deeply, but 
if necessary it swims easily. While on the shore or marsh it 
stands bowing on its long legs as if they worked on a hinge. 

Flight. Swift but rather erratic, with legs protruding slightly 
behind the tail. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site is usually chosen in a marshy spot 
and the nest built of grass and well concealed. The majority 
open from south-east to west with a grass tent covering the rest 
of the nest. Four eggs are laid from April to mid-May, and 
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vary in colour, but are generally ochreous, blotched or spotted 
with dark brown. ‘There is only one brood. 

Remarks. Courtship displays include fantastic dancing by 
the males, with rapidly vibrating wings and a loud nuptial yodel. 
Redshanks will mob stray hawks with remarkable persistence 
and courage. The hen is a close sitter and will often allow 
herself to be picked up rather than desert her eggs. 


GREENSHANK 
Tringa nebularia 


‘ Distribution. This is a regular passage migrant and summer 
visitor to most parts of the country and a nesting species in the 
northern parts of Scotland. It rarely winters in this country. 
The haunts are similar to those of the Redshank. 

Description. Distinguished from the Redshank by its longer 
olive-green legs, the nearly black, slightly upturned bill, and the 
absence of white on the wing. In summer the upperparts are 
mostly black edged with pale grey. The underparts are white, 
with white rump, and ashy brown spots on throat and breast. 
In winter the upperparts are greyer and the underparts paler. 
The sexes are similar, the young having buff margins to the 
feathers of the upperparts and the underparts streaked with grey. 

Size. Length: 13 ins. Wing: 7:5 ins. Tarsus: 2-25 ins. 

Food. Tadpoles, crustaceans, molluscs, aquatic and other 
insects. Will also chase small fish. 

Cry. A loud “ chee weet.” 

Gait. A restless and wary bird, which can run speedily. 

Flight. The flight is‘ very swift, twisting, but lacking the 
Redshank’s characteristic ‘‘ tumbling.”’ 

Nest and Eggs. Usually on the bare ground, a mere depression 
lined with bents, generally near water. The 4 eggs, laid in May, 
are cream or buff, 
mottled with purplish 
grey and brown. They 
are strongly pyriform, 
with the points lying 
inward. ‘There is only 
one brood. 

Remarks. The 
anxious parent often 
reveals the presence of 
young by flying round 
with wild cries or 
perching in some 
prominence and emit- 
ting a continuous 
GREENSHANK mournful warning note. 
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COMMON SANDPIPER 
Actitis hypoleucos 


Distribution. An 
inconspicuous but 
attractive summer 
visitor, a bird of 
the burns and lochs, 
breeding commonly 
in the northern and 
western parts of 
England and Wales 
and in Scotland. In 
southern and south- 
eastern counties it is 
a non-breeding visi- 
tor, while a few roma aie 
winter in the ex- COMMON SANDPIPER 
treme south-west, 
though the species generally winters further south, occasionally 
reaching the Cape, Australia and Tasmania. 

Description. The adult has bronze-brown upperparts, flecked 
with dark arrow-head markings; the throat and breast are 
shaded with pale brown; and the rest of the underparts are 
white. There is a white streak over the eye, and a white bar 
shows conspicuously on the crescent-shaped wings when in 
flight. The young have the upperparts narrowly barred with 
dark brown and buff. The sexes are similar. Winter plumage 
is more uniform and less bright. 

Size. Length: 8 ins. Wing: 4:25 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 

Food. Various insects, crustaceans, fish and worms, which are 
picked, not probed for. 

Cry. A high clear “ wheet wheet wheet,”’ often heard in the 
autumn when the bird is on migration. 

Gait. Has a characteristic bobbing motion of the head and 
a flirting of the tail. It is a good swimmer and can also dive. 
Will often be seen perched on the lower tree growth. 

Flight. A typical low flight, just above the water’s surface, 
alternating between quick wing beats and short glides. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually near water, in clumps of vegetation 
or on shingle, sometimes unconcealed. It is a mere depression 
lined with dead grass, leaves, a little moss, etc., and here 4 
rather large eggs are laidin May. They are light creamy buff, 
spotted and blotched with brown. There is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Common Sandpiper or Summer Snipe is rather 
tame, but will go to great lengths to divert danger from the 
nest. It goes through the usual fantastic wader-type courtship 
displays. 
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GREEN SANDPIPER 
Tringa ochropus 


Distribution. A passage migrant, winter visitor, and occasional 
summer non-breeding hanger-on. It is not too commonly 
distributed throughout the country, the most suitable spots being 
inland waters and dykes. 

Description. A smallish bird, stouter and darker than the 
usual wader, it has greenish brown upperparts with whitish 
spots, upper breast streaked with olive-brown and the rest of 
the underparts white. The undersides of the wing are very 
dark, and this in flight contrasts strongly with the startlingly 
white rump. There are four broad black bands on the white 
central tail feathers. Adults in winter are altogether duller, and 
the young have buff spots instead of white. 

Size. Length: 9°5 ins. Wing: 5:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-25 ins. 

Food. Insects, worms, crustaceans and molluscs, picked and 
probed for, usually in ditches. 

Cry. A loud, unmistakable “‘ too-ce foo-ee too-ee.” 

Gait. An arboreal species, running nimbly along the branches 
of trees. 

Flight. Powerful and swift. It is easily flushed, and then 
it rises to a great height, emitting its loud, clear call. 

Remarks. In its breeding haunts the Green Sandpiper is 
known to use the old 
nests of such birds as 
the Crow, Jay, Thrush, 
Wood-Pigeon or 
Blackbird, and some- 
times disused squir- 
rels’ dreys. Although 
there is no _ positive 
proof of this  bird’s 
having nested in the 
British Isles, there has 
been evidence of breed- 
ing behaviour from 
different parts of the 


country, from time to 
GREEN SANDPIPER time 


WOOD SANDPIPER 
Tringa glareola 


Distribution. A rather uncommon bird of passage and winter 
visitor to this country. It is most frequently seen on passage 
along the east coast route, but when staying for any length of 
time it prefers the inland waters, especially in the south-eastern 
counties. It has not bred in this country for over a hundred years. 
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Description. The bird is small, and the general impression is 
one of dark and white. The upperparts are olive-brown mottled 
with white, and the neck and breast are streaked with brown. 
The tail is white barred with black, and the underparts are white. 
The legs and toes are olive-green-grey. The under surfaces of 
the wings are greyish white. It is lighter in front than the 
Green Sandpiper, has longer legs and is not so stout. The white 
rump is not so conspicuous in flight, and unlike the previous species, 
the legs do not protrude behind the tail in flight. In winter the 
white spots above are fewer, and the underparts are ashy grey. 

Size. Length: 8-8 
ins. Wing: 5 ins. 
Tarsus: 1-5 ins. 

Cry. Thisis a good 
way to distinguish be- 
tween the Green and 
the Wood Sandpipers. 
The courting note is 
a tremulous “ Jeevo 
leevo,’ but when 
flushed it emits a sharp 
“ gaff giff.”’ 

In Food, Habits 
and Flight this bird 
closely resembles the == 
Green Sandpiper. WOOD SANDPIPER 


BAR-TAILED GODWIT 
Limosa lapponica lapponica 
(SEE PLATE X11) 


Distribution. A passage migrant and winter visitor, usually 
seen in autumn and spring, sometimes in fairly large flocks near 
the coast. A few non-breeders stay in summer. In certain 
places it is quite abundant, consorting with other waders on the 
shore. 

Description. In breeding plumage the head, neck and under- 
parts are bright chestnut, the back is mottled brown, the rump 
and tail are white, the latter being barred with dark brown. 
In winter the upperparts are ash-grey (including tail) and the 
underparts whitish. The pinkish brown bill grows to about 
4 inches in length and is slightly upturned. The neck seems 
unnaturally short in flight, and the grey legs and feet project 
only slightly behind the tail. The female is a bit larger. 

Size. Length: 14-18 ins. Wing: 8 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 
Lengths vary according to length of bill. 
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Food. Same as that of other waders: molluscs, crustaceans, 
worms and various insects. 

Cry. A generally silent bird has been heard to utter such 
sounds as “ louey louey,’’ and “ kirruc.”’ 

Gait. A deliberate walk, or a sideways hop on one foot. 

Flight. This is very rapid, attaining extreme velocities, 
although it is fond of gliding before alighting. 

Remarks. When this bird first arrives from the south in 
April or May it is absurdly tame. When feeding with large 
flocks of waders it will generally keep to the off-shore side of 
the pack, its long legs enabling it to plumb the deeper water with 
ease. 

‘ 


BLACK-TAILED GODWIT 
Limosa limosa limosa 
(SEE PLATE XI!) 


This bird is a rare migrant, occasionally met with in the south- 
east. However, of late years it has increased in numbers, and a 
few spend the winter and even the summer with us. It has 
been known to breed in Lincolnshire recently. The Black- 
tailed Godwit resembles the previous species, in food and habits, 
but has a longer bill, longer legs, and there is a white bar on the 
wing, conspicuous in flight. The upperparts are browner in 
winter, and the underparts are a duller red in summer. The 
tail is black and the rump dark grey. 


CURLEW 
Numenius arquata ayvquata 
(SEE PLATE XI) 


Distribution. This interesting bird is a common resident in 
suitable localities throughout the country, but is most often 
seen between September and March. There is a large migratory 
movement from Scotland and England to Ireland in the autumn, 
and birds from the continent sweep over our southern and eastern 
coasts. The Curlew is essentially a bird of muddy, sandy or 
rocky coasts, or high moorland. 

Description. The outstanding characteristic of this large 
wader is its 5-inch, decurved, horn-brown bill. The upperparts 
are brown, streaked and centred with darker brown ;. the rump 
and upper tail coverts are white; the tail white, barred with 
black; and the underparts are pale buff, streaked with dark 
brown. The winter plumage is much paler. 
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Size. Length: 23 ins. Wing: 12 ins, Tarsus: 3:25! ins. 

Food. On the shore in winter the Curlew feeds on marine 
crustaceans, molluscs, etc., but on the moors it consumes 
berries, worms, insects, spiders and snails, when its flesh becomes 
very palatable. 

Cry. A distinctive feature in recognition is the bird’s sad musical 
call “ keiry-lee”’; it also has a low, liquid, bubbling trill. The 
alarm-note is a sharp “ whoo wee’’ repeated. 

Flight. It has a rather heavy, gull-like flight, but in spite of 
the slow wing beats attains a great speed. It swims well and 
has been known to rest at sea. 

Nest and Eggs. The site is usually prepared on a high moor, 
or any place where visibility is good for spotting approaching 
intruders. A hollow is scratched in the ground among the 
vegetation and this is lined with dead grasses, leaves, etc. Four 
pyriform and rather broadish eggs are laid in April, usually dull 
olive-green in colour, blotched with olive-brown. Single- 
brooded. 

Remarks. The Curlew is ‘an extremely wary bird, with re- 
markably good eyesight. The nest is guarded zealously, gulls, 
hawks and crows being remorselessly driven off. If a man 
approach the site the bird becomes noisy and excited and will 
often run towards him, in the hopes of drawing him off. 


WHIMBREL 
Numenius phepus phepus 


Distribution. A pas- 
sage migrant on all 
coasts in spring and 
autumn. It is quite 
rare in winter and 
summer, except for a 
few pairs which breed 
in the northern parts 
of Scotland and spar- 
ingly on some of the 
Scottish Islands. 

Description. Thisis 
really a small Curlew 
in appearance, the 
chief differences being WHIMBREL 
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in size (the Whimbrel has a 3-inch bill), in the dark crown which 
shows a narrow median line of buff, and in the distinctive 
call-note. 

Size. Length: 17-19 ins. Wing: Io ins. Tarsus: 2:2 ins. 

Food. Feeds in fields by the sea, on snails, berries, worms 
and insects. 

Cry. A rippling, tittering call, rendered “ tittevel,”’ usually 
repeated seven times. 

Flight. When on passage flies high, usually at night. Small 
flocks generally fly in chevron formation, and the wing beats 
are quicker than those of the previous example. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest and eggs resemble those of the 
Curlew, but the eggs are smaller and more heavily mottled. 
The 4 eggs are laid in May or early June, and there is only one 
brood. 

Remarks. This is a much tamer bird than the Curlew. It 
has various local names: ‘‘ May Bird”’ from the punctuality 
of its arrival ; “‘ Jack Curlew ”’ from its smaller size ; and ‘“‘ Seven 
Whistler ’’ from its call-note. 


FAMILY: RECURVIROSTRIDA. Avocets 


AVOCET 


Recurvirostva avocetta 


Distribution. An uncommon but regular passage migrant, 
and lately a resident, to certain parts of the country, notably 
the coastal areas of Norfolk, East Anglia and most of the south- 
eastern counties of England. 

Description. This 
medium-sized bird has 
the greater part of its 
plumage white, with 
black bars on the 
head, below the eye, 
on the nape, and in 
unmistakable patterns 
on the back and 
wings. The very long, 
upcurved black bill 
is slender and looks 
delicate. The blue- 
grey legs are long with 
broad, partly webbed 
AVOCET HOSE, 
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Size. Length: 18 ins. Wing: 9 ins. Tarsus: 3 ins. 

Food. Scoops insects, and crustaceans from the ooze and 
pools among which it lives with the tip of its upturned bill. 
Usual motion of the bill is a waving from side to side. 

Cry. A low, mellow “ guwzt.’’ When alarmed it yelps noisily. 

Gait. On the mud it usually runs with half-stretched wings, 
ready to take off should its feet sink too deeply. It swims well 
and often feeds on the water. 

Flight. The flight is steady if not very fast, with rapid wing 
beats; the long legs dangle behind the tail. 

Nest and Eggs. The courtship is remarkable for the absence 
of any display from either bird, It nests in colonies on mud 
flats, on grass near water or on sand stretches. The nest is 
merely a depression lined with odd bits of vegetation, and here 
4 or 5 black-spotted buff-coloured eggs are laid in May. For 
over 100 years no Avocet had bred in England, but in 1947 nine 
pairs safely reared 16 young birds in a colony in East Anglia. 
To achieve this end the nests were guarded night and day, and 
their exact whereabouts was not disclosed. 

Remarks. Although normally quite a tame bird, the Avocet 
displays remarkable courage when defending her nest and young. 
She will attack other birds with wings and feet, and even threaten 
human beings should they approach too close. 


FAMILY: PHALAROPODID#:. Phalaropes 


GREY PHALAROPE 
Phalaropus fulicarius 


Distribution. Nearest breeding haunts—Iceland. Fairly com- 
mon on our coasts 
and inland waters 
in the autumn of 
some years when 
blown off course by 
strong south-west- 
erly gales. With 
us it is usually 
seen in winter plum- 
age. 

Description. The 
female of this small 


bird is usually larger Z 

than the male. In en ; eae 
winter it has pearl- GREY PHALAROPE 

grey upperparts, Winter Summer 
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white forehead and underparts. There is a dark streak*through 
the eye. Summer plumage shows black head with white cheeks, 
black back with rufous margin to the feathers, and chestnut 
underparts. The bill is yellow-orange with a dark tip. 

Size. Length: 8-25 ins. Wing: 5 ins. Tarsus: o-g in. 

Food. Mainly marine animal life. (It often feeds and winters 
at sea.) Some seed is also eaten. 

Cry. A plaintive “ eem,’’ with alarm note “ whit-whit.” 

Flight. Swift and straight. 

Remarks. A very tame bird which can easily be examined 
at close quarters. Usually pays dearly for its trustfulness. 
Phalaropes differ from other Sandpipers in having lobed toes. 


RED-NECKED PHALAROPE 
Phalavopus lobatus 


Distribution. This smali bird is a summer and autumn migrant 
to the coasts of southern and eastern England, and also western 
Scotland; in a few Scottish isles it breeds. 

Description. The bill is more slender than in the Grey Phala- 
rope. In summer plumage the upperparts are slate-grey and the 
throat and underparts white. There is a distinct chestnut 
collar round the sides of the 
neck and upper breast. The 
bill is black and legs and 
toes greenish. The male is 
smaller and duller. In win- 
ter the nape is dusky brown, 
the upperparts dark grey 
streaked with white, and 
the rest of the plumage is 
white. 

Size. Length: 7:5 ins. 
Wing: 4:4 ins. Tarsus: 
o-8 in. 

Food. Aquatic insects and 
crustaceans. 

Cry. The usual call-note 
is ‘“‘ wit-wit-wit.”’ 

Gait. Runs speedily. 

Flight. Swift and direct. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually 
in a tuft of grass on marshy 
land. Jour greenish buff eggs with blackish markings are laid 
at the end of May. Incubation by male. One brood. 

Remarks. A remarkably tame bird which swims buoyantly, 
jerking its head from side to side. It has a characteristic habit 
of “spinning ’’ in the water to disturb the insect life. 
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FamMity: BURHINIDZ. The Thick Knees 


Birds with short, straight bills and long, strong legs 


STONE CURLEW 
Burhinus cedicnemus cedicnemus 


Distribution. The 
Norfolk Plover or 
Thick Knee, as it 
is also called, is a 
summer visitor to 
our eastern coasts 
and to Devon and 
Cornwall. In the 
latter counties a 
few spend the win- 
tet lta) rare san 
Yorkshire and far- 
ther north, and 
breeds almost ex- 
clusively in south- 
eastern England. 
At all times it is locally distributed, haunting open downs and 
sandy heaths. 

Description. The distinguishing feature is a large yellow eye 
set in a roundish head. The plumage is streaky brown above, 
with two whitish bars on the wings; throat and eye stripe are 
white, the rest of the underparts buffish white streaked with 
brown. The pale yellow bill has a dark tip. 

Size. Length: 16 ins. Wing: 9:5 ins. Tarsus: 3 ins. 

Food. Mainly insects, though reptiles, amphibians and 
moliuscs are also eaten. 

Cry. A loud, clear, wailing note, heard chiefly at night. 

Gait. Runs very fast for long distances before taking to the air. 

Flight. Rapid and direct, with slow and steady beats of the 
wings, usually low over the ground. White bars on dark wings 
stand out. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is a mere hollow in the ground, lined 
with rabbit droppings. Here the first brood is laid in April and 
May, and a second may sometimes be laid in June or July. The 
2 or 3 eggs are stone-buff with brown blotches. 

Remarks. The Stone Curlew is a very shy nocturnal or 
crepuscular bird, which relies on its camouflage and great speed 
for protection. It becomes highly acrobatic in courting displays. 
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Sub-order : LARI 


FAmMiIty: STERCORARIIDA. Skuas 


GREAT SKUA 
Stercovavius skua skua 


There are four species of British parasitical Gulls called Skuas, 
which obtain most of their food by robbing weaker seafowl of 
their prey. They are essentially maritime, and can be distin- 
guished from Gulls and Terns by having the two middle tail 
feathers rather longer than the rest. They fly low over the sea 
and have a rather heavy, clumsy look in flight. 

Distribution. The only British nesting haunts of the Great 
Skua, or Bonxie as it is commonly called, are in the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands. There it is a summer visitor ; elsewhere it is a 
winter visitor, not common over the land, but quite frequently 
met with at short distances from the coast. 

Description. The upperparts are uniformly dark brown, and 
the underparts buffish brown. ‘The under wing coverts are sooty, 
and there is a small white patch on the wing. The middle tail 
feathers are only slightly longer than the rest. The bill is strongly 
hooked, black at the tip, with a bluish cere. The legs, toes and 
webs are black. 
The sexes are simi- 
lar. 

Size. Length: 
22-25 ins. Wing: 
TOMIDS we eciesinse: 
2:5 ins. 

Food. In addi- 
ton, ton fishes sthe 
Great Skua will kill 
and devour other 
birds, and will eat 
tied Gne es smand 
young. It also 
feeds off offal and 
GREAT SKUA carcases. 
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Cry. During a chase the call is‘ skua skua,’’ hence the name. 
Another note resembles: “‘ och.”’ 

Flight. Powerful and remarkably swift, especially when swoop- 
ing on a victim. In level flight it looks heavy and lumbering. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is a depression in the turf and heather 
on the high moorland, and the 2 eggs, laid at the end of May, are 
olive-brown, marked sparingly with brown and grey. There is 
only one brood. 

Remarks. When a Skua swoops on a selected Gull or Tern it 
makes its frightened victim disgorge its freshly caught fish. The 
dropped fish is captured by the Skua before it reaches the water. 


ARCTIC SKUA 
Stercovavius parasiticus 


Distribution. The 
Arctic or Richard- 
son’s Skua is a local 
summer resident in 
the extreme north 
of Scotland and 
some of the Scottish 
Islands, and else- 
where it is a scarce 
autumn migrant. 

Description. 
There are light and 
dark forms in both t 
sexes, the darker ARCTIC SKUA 
being the more 
common. All have the upperparts brown, with a wedge-shaped 
tail in which the central feathers are 3 inches longer than the 
others. Some have a white throat and breast, while others have 
sooty brown underparts. The bill, legs and toes are black, with 
the cere bluish. The young bird of the dark form has pale or 
rufous margins to the feathers, and the sexes are similar. 

Size. Length: 23 ins. Wing: 13 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. 

Habits. The habits of this bird are similar to those of the other 
Skuas, robbing Gulls and Terns for its food. Its call has been 
described as a mewing sound. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a hollow in the grass or turf. The 
2 eggs are laid at the end of May, or at the beginning of June, and 
are olive-green, blotched with brown and grey underlying spots. 

Remarks. Although the Arctic Skua has frequently been seen 
swimming it has not been seen to dive. It will attack an intruder 
at the nest, always from the side or from behind. 
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Famity: LARID A. Gulls and Terns 


In the Gulls the bill is formidable and has the tip recurved. 
The Terns have straight and tapering bills. All have webbed 
toes and a hind toe. 


COMMON GULL 


Larus canus canus 


Distribution. The 
name ‘“‘ Common ”’’ 
in this case is mis- 
leading as this guil 
leaves England and 
Wales in April or 
March to return in 
August. The Black- 
headed, and in cer- 
tain places the 
Herring Gull is far 
commoner. It is 
. sie) generally distri- 

COMMON GULL buted throughout 
the country both on 
the coasts and in- 

land, and north of the Firth of Forth it is a common resident. 

Description. This medium-sized bird has the whole of the head, 
neck, tail and underparts. white ; the back and wings are pale grey. 
The three outer primaries are black, with white tips to the first 
three. The bill is greenish at the base, blending into yellow at 
the tip ; the legs and toes are greenish. In the colour of the bill 
and legs it is distinguished from the Black-headed Gull which also 
has a white head in winter. It differs from the larger Herring 
Gull in having a more slender bill, and in the fact that its wings 
at rest project further behind the tail. In the winter the head 
and neck of the Common Gull are spotted and streaked with 
brown. The young bird has a broad dark brown tail band, 
and most of the plumage is mottled with brown. 

Size. Length: 17:5 ins. Wing: 14:5 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 

Food. Small fish, molluscs, crustaceans, insects and all kinds 
of animal substances. To open shellfish it will drop them from 
a height on to some hard surface, and it often follows the plough 
inland, feeding on worms and insects in company with crows and 
other birds. 

Cry. Various notes, but principally a raucous “ kak kak kak.” 
In common with other Gulls it has a series of laughing notes. 
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Flight. Soaring and gliding, with deliberate wing beats, though 
quicker than the wing beats of the larger Gulls. 

Nest and Eggs. The site varies, moorland, an elevated position 
inland, grassy slopes by the sea are some of those chosen. The 
nest is typically Gull-like, large, made of seaweed, rushes, grasses 
and heather. The eggs, usually 3, are also variable, normally 
pale olive-brown, spotted and streaked with blackish. They are 
laid in May and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. Although this Gull is a graceful swimmer, it only 
pce head and neck below the surface to retrieve some article of 
ood. 


HERRING GULL 
Larus argentatus argentatus 


Distribution. A resident throughout the country, and, gener- 
ally speaking, our commonest Gull. It breeds on nearly every 
coast and there is a partial migratory movement within the 
British Isles. 

Description. This beautiful large Gull is white on head, neck, 
tail and under- 
parts, with the back 
and wings pearl- 
orey. Lhe wing 
tips are black with 
white “ mirrors.” 
It is distinguished 
from other gulls by 
the yellow bill, 
which has a red spot 
on the lower man- 
dible ; the legs, toes 
and webs, which are 
flesh-coloured ; and 
the eyelid and iris, 
which are yellow. HERRING GULL 
The immature bird 
is mottled with brown, adult plumage not being attained till the 
fourth or fifth year. The young of the Herring and those of the 
Lesser Black-backed are very similar. In winter the head and 
neck of both sexes are streaked with greyish brown. 

Size. Length: 24 ins. Wing: 17:5 ins. Tarsus: 2:5 ins. 
The female is slightly smaller. 

Food. A great scavenger and sometimes predatory species, 
this Gull is quite omnivorous. It will take all kinds of marine 
creatures, cast-up fish, carrion and scraps. Inland it will follow 
the plough for worms, slugs and insects. Like other Gulls it 
breaks open shellfish by dropping them on rocks or other hard 
surfaces. 
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Cry. Loud and varied, including “ hok hok hok,”’ and other 
notes, especially shouts of alarm when the nest is approached. 

Flight. Wonderfully powerful and graceful, but not particu- 
larly rapid. It may often be seen gliding gracefully in the teeth 
of a gale, stationary, head to wind, with its wings apparently 
motionless, 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The sites may be sea cliffs, ledges of rock or 
little islands, usually in colonies. Any available vegetation is 
used, mostly seaweed, and usually 3 eggs are laid in May. These 
vary in ground colour and markings, but are normally olive, 
blotched with dark brown and grey. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The name is taken from shoals of herring-fry, to 
which it is attracted. It is common in harbours and seaside 
towns, and frequently found inland. It sometimes perches on 
buildings. 


GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL 


Larus marinus 


Distribution. This largest of our Gulls is not quite so common 
as some of the others. It breeds only on the west coast of Britain 
as a rule, and the north coast of Scotland, and is infrequent inland, 
although from time to time it may be seen everywhere. 

Description. Chiefly distinguished by its great size, this Gull 
has an almost black mantle. The wing tips are black with white 
“mirrors,’’ and the rest'of the plumage is white. The legs and 
toes are pale flesh colour, the eyelids scarlet, and the iris yellow. 
The female is smaller. In winter the adults have a few streaks of 
greyish brown on crown and nape. The whole surface of the 
immature plumage is mottled with greyish and brown. Adult 
plumage is not attained until the fifth year. 

Size. Length: 29 
ins. Wing: 19 ins. 
ARsinessbicye | Sh. abate 
These are measure- 
ments of the male. 

Food. It willeat 
anything animal, 
and is a great mur- 
derer, often killing 
without eating. 

Wig Jay lleva 
booming barking 
noise “‘ och och och”’ 
which becomes 
defiant if one ap- 
GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL proaches the nest. 
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Flight. Graceful and powerful, with ponderous deliberate wing 
beats, generally against the wind. It exhibits superb aerial 
control. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest comprises a tangle of seaweed and 
other vegetation placed between rocks or on a stack of rock. Two 
or three eggs are laid in May, and these are generally ochreous 
with bold blotches of dark brown or grey. There is only one 
brood. 

Remarks. The Great Black-backed preys on crippled birds, 
new-born lambs and sickly ewes. It will ambush Puffins and 
Shearwaters outside their nesting burrows, tear off their heads and 
swallow their entrails, and yet it may be found nesting peacefully 
in company with Oyster Catchers, Shags, Herring Gulls, Lesser 
Black-backed and other Gulls and waders. # 


LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL 
Larus fuscus grelisit 


Distribution. There are two forms of this bird occurring in 
Britain, the above, which is a British breeding bird, and L. fuscus 
fuscus which is a Scandinavian form, and a rather darker bird. 
When seen in this country it is merely on passage to and from its 
nesting haunts. The British form is strictly a summer visitor, 
although generally regarded as a resident, and breeds commonly 
on all coasts except the east. 

Description. In size it resembles the Herring Gull but differs 
in its slaty dark grey mantle and upper parts of the wings, with 
awhite wing bar. Itis distinguished from the Great Black-backed 
by the light yellow legs and toes and the much smaller size. The 
rest of the plumage is white; the eyelid is scarlet and the iris 
yellow ; the bill is yellow with a red spot on the angle. The 
immature bird is mottled with brown and closely resembles the 
young of the Herring Gull. 

Size. Length: 22 ins; Wing: 16 ins. Warsus: 2-6 ins. 
The female is smaller. 

Food. Like other Gulls this bird is omnivorous. It is very 
fond of animal food, alive or dead, steals eggs and follows the 
plough. It murders other birds and it only retires when faced 
with the Great Black-backed. 

Cry. A deep “ owch’’ and other notes, generally louder than 
those of the Herring Gull. 

In Habits and Flight this bird closely resembles the Herring Gull, 

Nest and Eggs. Usually nests in colonies on cliffs or rocks. A 
tangle of seaweed and other herbage is placed among the bracken 
or grass, and sometimes the nests are so close together that it is 
difficult to avoid treading on the eggs. When nesting in company 
with Great Black-backed it is almost impossible to differentiate 
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between the eggs. 
Between 2 and 4 
eggs are laid in May, 
pale olive, blotched 
and spotted with 
dark brown and grey, 
but at all times ex- 
tremely variable in 
colour. Single- 
brooded. 
Remarks. The 
Lesser Black-backed 
Gull is far more vici- 
. : : ous than others when 
LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL driving intruders 
from the nest and 
human beings are repeatedly struck about the head when venturing 
too near a colony. 


BLACK-HEADED GULL 
Larus vridibundus rvidibundus 


Distribution. This smallest of our common Gulls is an abundant 
resident throughout the country on the coasts and inland, especi- 
ally around towns situated on rivers. 

Description. In summer the adult has a dark brown head ; in 
winter the head is white, blotched with brown-grey near the eye 
and ear coverts. The front margin of the wing shows a white 
band, and the back and rest of the wings are pearl-grey. The 
wing tips are black, lacking the white “ mirrors,’ the tail and 
underparts are white. The deep carmine bill and legs are a 
distinctive feature. The young bird is barred with brown. 

Size. Length: 16ims, Wing: I1-75 ims. Tarsus: 1-75 ins. 

Food. LEarth- 
worms, slugs and all 
kinds of insects are 
greedily eaten. The 
bird hawks insects 
on the wing and 
may often be seen 
picking off cater- 
pillars from the tops 
of trees. The numer- 
ous injurious insects 
and their larve 
which the Black- 
headed Gull con- 
sumes makes it the 
farmer’s friend. BLACK-HEADED GULL 
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Cry. A raucous scream and other notes. 

Flight. More Tern-like than that of other Gulls. 

Nest and Eggs. The nests are usually found in colonies and 
there are famous colonies up and down the country. The site is 
usually on swampy ground surrounded by semi-aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Clumps of rashes, tussocks of grass and sticks form the 
nest, and towards the latter half of April normally 3 eggs are 
laid. These vary from olive-brown through pale greens or blues, 
blotched and spotted with various shades of brown and grey. 
Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. Through long association with human beings this 
bird is fairly tame, but if a nesting colony is visited the intruder 
is greeted with a series of harsh, angry notes resembling: “‘ kik 
kik kik.” 


a 


LECILE, GULE 
Larus minutus 


Distribution. An uncom- 
mon passage migrant and 
occasional winter visitor, 
chiefly to our east coasts. 
It breeds in northern Europe 
and Asia. 

Description. In breeding 
dress the adult has black ae 
head and neck, and pale LITTLE GULL 
grey back and wings, the ‘Summer 
primaries having white tips, 
with no dark markings. The undersides of the wings are 
smoky black. Tail and underparts are white, with a pinkish 
tinge. The bill is dull red and the legs and webs vermilion. In 
winter the black on the head disappears, and white replaces it, 
except for a few streaks of dark brown near the ear coverts. The 
bill turns black and the legs take on a flesh colour. The immature 
bird has the head resembling an adult’sin winter, and across the 
primaries underneath the wing there is a white band. 

Size. Length: 11 ins. Wing: 8-5 ins. Tarsus: I in. 

Food. Small fish, for which it drops to the surface of the water, 
and insects, which it captures on the wing. 

Cry. Normally a silent bird, but has a sharp and harsh call-note. 

Flight. When over the sea, low and rather Tern-like. It is 
rapid and continuous. 


Winter 
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Remarks. This smallest of all the Gulls may at a distance be 
confused with a Tern, as it is about the same size. Look for the 
shape of the tail. 


KITTIWAKE 
Rissa tridactyla tridactyla 


Distribution. A 
marine Gull, fairly 
common in the 
northern and western 
parts of Britain. It 
is aresident and win- 
ter visitor. 

Description. The 
back and wings of 
the adult are deep 
grey (darker than in 
the Common Gull). 

: - The black wing tips 
KITTIWAKE lack the white mir- 
rors, and the rest of 
the plumage is pure white. The legsand toes are blackish brown, 
and the bill light olive-yellow. In winter the nape and back of 
the neck are grey. The sexes are alike in plumage but the 
immature bird has the upperparts spotted with dark brown, and 
the tail has a dark brown terminal band. 

Size. Length: 16 ins. Wing: 12 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. 

Food. It differs from other Gulls by habitually fishing for a 
living although some vegetable matter is also eaten. Also sea- 
water is drunk instead of fresh. Small fish, crustaceans and 
other living marine creatures make up its diet. 

Cry. Thecommon name is derived from the bird’s call “‘ Kitti-aa 
Kitti-aa.”’ 

Flight. At times fluttering, probably when the bird is over a 
shoal of fish. At other times the bird dives from the air, com- 
pletely immersing itself, and swims well under water. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site is usually a ledge of rock, either just 
above high-water line or at a considerable height, but invariably 
in colonies. The nest is a mass of seaweed and bents trodden 
down, with a cup in the middle. Two or three eggs are usually 
laid at the end of May, varying from dull white to pale olive-buff, 
blotched with grey or brown, generally towards the larger end. 
There is only one brood. 

Remarks. This interesting bird has been known to follow 
vessels right across the North Atlantic. The young are fed by the 
parent opening her mouth and allowing the young bird ‘to put its 
bill into her throat. The youngster feeds until satisfied. 
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‘COMMON TERN 
Sterna hirundo hirundo 
(SEE PLATE XIII) 


Distribution. This summer visitor is the most widely distri- 
buted of all the Terns along our shores, both on the southern and 
western coasts. It is somewhat uncommon on the eastern coast 
and towards the north it gradually gives way to the Arctic Tern. 
Apart from the coasts it may be found on tidal rivers and some- 
times inland lakes. 

Description. Most Terns may be distinguished from Gulls by 
their slighter and smaller build, their narrow wings and forked 
tails. The Common Tern has black on head and nape, pearl-grey 
on the rest of the upperparts, and white on the underparts, rump 
and tail. The outside streamers have grey outer margins and 
there is a pinkish grey tinge on the breasts. . The scarlet bill has 
a black tip and the legs are vermilion. In winter plumage (rarely 
seen here) there is some white on the forehead, and the bill turns 
black, with a little red left at the base. It is almost indistinguish- 
able from the Arctic Tern at this season. The sexes are similar, 
but the young bird has the upperparts mottled with buff and 
cannot be told from an Arctic Tern of similar age. 

Size. Length: 14:25 ins. Wing: 10-5 ins. Tarsus: 0:8 in. 

Food. Small fish, sand-eels, shrimps and other crustaceans. 
They often fish in companies at pools or out at sea. 

Cry. A harsb scream, “‘ ker-ee-ee ker-ce-ee.”’ 

Flight. The flight is light, and the wings traverse a large arc 
in their beats. They are fond of flying low over the water, and 
will hover for a few seconds before plunging in after some fish, or 
scoop their prey in passing from the surface. 

Nest and Eggs. Very large colonies of these birds are found 
dotted around the coasts. They are usually found on rocky 
stacks, sand dunes, or on sandy or shingly shores. There is a 
slight and miscellaneous collection of marine vegetation around 
the nest and the normally 3 eggs are generally laid in the first 
weeks of June. They are buff or pale green, sometimes olive or 
brown, marked with different shades of grey or brown. Single- 
brooded. 

Remarks. The Common Tern (sharing with other Terns the 
common name of Sea-Swallow) is inquisitive and gregarious by 
nature. An intruder into the “ternery’’ is greeted with a 
wheeling mass of screaming birds overhead, swooping closely at 
his head, and sometimes striking viciously, though they will 
soon settle down and allow the life of the colony to be watched 
at close range. If one of their number is wounded or killed 
there is a tremendous fuss made over the victim, with constant 
swooping for a closer look. 
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ARCTIC TERN 
Steyna macrura 
(SEE PLATE XIII) 


Distribution. This bird has the most extensive range of any 
in the world, being found practically from one pole to the other, 
and breeding in the arctic regions of both the Old and New Worlds. 
It is a summer visitor to the British Isles arriving at the end of 
April. In Scotland and in Ireland it is very common, and there 
are scattered breeding colonies in north-west England. 

Description. It closely resembles the Common Tern, except for 
the bill which is wholly blood-red ; and there is a pale narrow 
stripe on the inner web next the shaft of each of the primaries. 
The streamers of the tail are usually longer and the legs shorter. 
In other respects there is no appreciable difference. 

In Food, Flight, Habits and Nest there is little or no difference 
between the two Terns, but the cry of the Arctic Tern accentuates 
the second syllable of the harsh scream “ ker-eee.’’ The Arctic 
Tern also lays a slightly smaller egg, as a rule, but the eggs vary 
quite as much as, or more than those of the Common Tern. 


LITTLE TERN 
Sterna albifrons albifrons 
(SEE PLATE XIII) 


Distribution. This is the smallest British breeding Tern and 
arrives here as a summer visitor at the end of April and repairs to 
its haunts of shingle or sand-covered shores. Nota very common 
species, small colonies are found in suitable localities round all 
except our northern shores. It leaves for its winter resorts in the 
south in September or October. 

Description. May be distinguished from other Terns by its 
small size, yellow bill, legs and feet, and very narrow wings. The 
bill is tipped with black. The forehead is broadly white, the rest 
of the head and nape black, the upperparts pearl-grey, and the 
underparts white. Immature birds have the upperparts mottled 
and barred with brown. 

Size. Length: 10 ins. Wing: 6:75 ins. Tarsus: 0-6 in. 

Food. Similar to that of other Terns, feeding on crustaceans 
such as shrimps, worms, small fish and insects which it hawks on 
the wing. 

Cry. A shrill “ kvvy-eee.” There are also other notes such as a 
short “ kr.” 

Flight. The wing beats are much quicker than those of the 
larger Terns. When a fish is spotted just below the surface of 
the water the bird hovers for a second before plunging in head 
first, sending up a shower of spray. 
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Nest and Eggs. The chief sites for the small colonies are wide 
open spaces of shingle or sand. Here in a shallow depression on 
the bare ground 2, 3 and occasionally 4 eggs are laid in May and 
early June. The colour is ochreous or greyish white, blotched and 
spotted with grey and brown, making the eggs most difficult to see 
when laid amongst stones or pebbles. There is only one brood. 

_Remarks. The Little Tern is remarkably courageous for its 
size, driving away many a larger bird from its nest and swooping 
at the human head with damaging effect. 


SANDWICH TERN v 
Sterna sandvicensis sandvicensis 


Distribution. 
This largest of our 
nesting Terns is a 
summer visitor, 
arriving late in 
March or early in 
April, three weeks 
before any of the 
others. There are 
certain well-de- 
fined breeding col- 
onies scattered 
about our coasts, 
notably close to the 
Wash, on west and SANDWICH TERN 
east coasts of Scot- 
land and in Ireland. It may be seen during the summer in most 
coastal districts, and numbers are increasing since its strict pre- 
servation during the breeding season. 

Description. The Sandwich Tern is larger than most, with a 
more Gull-like flight than its brethren. It may be distinguished 
by its black legs and feet, and its black, yellow-tipped bill. The 
legs are relatively long, as is the slender bill. The tail is not so 
forked, and rather shorter than usual, and when excited its rather 
long, pointed nape feathers stand out likea mane. The head and 
nape are black and the upperparts pearl-grey. The underparts 
are white with a pinkish tinge. In the autumn most of the fore- 
head is white and the nape becomes mottled. The immature bird 
is marked with black on the upperparts, including the tail. 

Size. Length: 15 ins. Wing: 12 ins. Tarsus: 1-2 ins. 

Food. Mainly fish, chiefly the fry of whiting, sand-eels, and 
young gar-fish. 
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Cry. The cry is a harsh grating note, sounding like “ kirr- 
whit,’ and the alarm-note is “ whut.” 

Flight. Easy and buoyant. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest, in colonies, is sometimes a mere 
depression in the sand among marine plants, but at other times 
it is lined with bents and marine vegetation. Two or three eggs 
are laid in early May, milk-white or buff blotched with dark brown. 
There is only one brood. 

Remarks. As with all Terns, the habit of the male during 
courtship of presenting the female with a fish, is very marked, and 
he will offer it to several females in turn until it is accepted. 
Young birds are fond of burying themselves in the sand, choosing 
a place where their markings form a perfect camouflage. This 
Tern was discovered in 1784 at Sandwich in Kent, but no longer 
exists there. Hence the name. 
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Sub-order : ALCA 


Famitry: ALCIDA. The Auks 


Members of this sub-order have, in many cases, the smallest 
wings of any of the British Birds. They use them expanded 
under water as fins. The legs are far back and the feet are com- 
paratively small, the hind toe being absent. The bills are variable 
in formation. 


RAZORBILL 
Alca torda islandica 
(SEE PLATE Xv) 


Distribution. To the British coasts this is a common visitor in 
summer and occurs in British seas throughout the winter. It only 
comes ashore in the breeding season, except when driven there by 
gales or when its wings are fouled with oil. At the end of March 
or beginning of April it takes up its stations in wild and rocky 
stacks off our northern and western shores, and leaves for its 
haunts in the ocean in July and August. 

Description. The adult has greenish black upperparts, dark 
brown chin and throat, and white underparts. In winter the 
upperparts lose the greenish gloss and chin, throat and cheeks 
become white. In flight there is a conspicuous white wing bar. 
Legs, toes and webs are very dark brown. The outstanding char- 
acteristic is the bill, which is compressed, arched above, and 
angular below. The bill is black in general colour, but there is 
a white grooved line crossing upper and lower mandibles, and in 
the breeding dress a white line extends from the eye to the base 
of the bill. The young bird has an altogether smaller bill, and it 
is smooth. The sexes are alike. 

Size. Length: 17 ins. Wing: 8:5 ins. Tarsus: 1:25 ims. 

Food. Small fish, caught expertly under water. 

Cry. A low growl or grunt. 

Flight. It rises awkwardly, but once in the air its small, narrow 
wings, which are rapidly beaten, carry it with great speed. On 
land it is clumsy, sitting very nearly upright on the whole length 
of tarsi and feet. Under water it is a great swimmer, the small 
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narrow wings acting as fins. And its small feet are used for 
quick turns under the surface. . 

Nest and Eggs. There is no nesting material, and one solitary 
egg is laid in the crevice of a rock or ledge of a cliff, usually during 
the latter part of May. The egg, usually whitish, varies greatly 
in ground colour, and markings, although generally zoned with 
deep brown. The inside of a shell shows greenish as distinct from 
the whitish tinge in the case of the Guillemot. There is only one 
brood. 

Remarks. The young are normally fed on sand-eels, brought by 
the parents in great batches. The Razorbill is the nearest living 
ally of the Great Auk, now extinct. 


GUILLEMOT 
Uria aalge aalge and Uria aalge albionis 
(SEE PLATE XV) 


Distribution. According to the latest classification, two forms 
of this bird occur in the British Islands. The northern form, 
which is darker and known as U. aalge aalge breeds in the northern 
portion of Europe and the Faeroes, and winters in the seas round 
the British coasts and the North Atlantic. The southern form 
breeds on the cliffs all round the British shores and is named by 
Witherby U. a. albionis. 

Description. The adult in spring has neck and upperparts 
brown. The underparts are white and there is a white bar on the 
wing. The bill is black and legs and toes pale olive. In winter 
the plumage is paler: ear coverts, chin, neck and throat are white. 
The young have the sides of the neck mottled with brownish. 

Size. Length: 18-5ins. Wing: 7:75 ins. Tarsus: 1:25 ins. 

Habits. In habits this bird resembles the Razorbill very 
closely. Clumsy on land, it is very active under water. It has 
a similar diet and growling note, and the great colonies on the 
Farne Islands, for instance, are very noisy with the thousands 
of birds closely packed there. 

Nest and Eggs. The single egg is laid on bare rock or ledge of 
the cliff in May. It varies tremendously in ground colour and 
markings, from white to brown, through various shades of blue and 
green. The egg is strongly pyriform in shape and there is only 
one brood. 

Remarks. For its weight the Guillemot has the smallest wings 
of any British bird, yet it can travel at about 100 miles an hour. 
The birds usually fly in a long string just above the surface of the 
sea. 
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BLACK GUILLEMOT 
Uria grylle atlantis 
(SEE PLATE Xv) 


Distribution. This uncommon little bird breeds in the north 
of Scotland and in a few of the western Scottish Isles. To the 
rest of the country it is a rare winter visitor. It usually keeps in 
sight of the coast and breeding birds stay close to their breeding 
haunts throughout the winter. 

Description. It differs from the common and larger Guillemot 
in laying 2 eggs, in having a distinct seasonal change of plumage 
for the winter, and isalso less gregarious. The whole of the adult 
summer plumage is black, except for the white wing coverts. 
Legs and toes are vermilion. In winter the white crown is slightly 
marked with black; the black back is barred with white; the 
wing tips are black ; the upper tail coverts are nearly white ; and 
the underparts are pure white. 

Size. Length: 12 ins. Wing: 6-5 ins. Tarsus: 1-25-ins. 

Food. Small fish, crustaceans and shellfish. 

Cry. A’ shrill isiist isi” 

Flight. Straight and swift, with rapid beats of the small wings 
which it also uses under water. 

Nest and Eggs. The same site for the 2 eggs is chosen each year, 
usually crevices near cliffs or under boulders. The eggs are white, 
tinged with bluish or green, and spotted with brown or leaden 
grey. They are laid in May and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Black Guillemot is reminiscent of a pigeon, 
hence the local names, “‘ Sea Pigeon’ and “‘ Greenland Dove.”’ 


BEET, AUK 
Alle alle alle 


Distribution. The true 
home of this bird is in the 
Arctic Circle but stragglers 
in winter have reached the 
Azores. Its appearance on 
our coasts is due to winter 
storms, but it seems to be 
driven here in varying num- 
bers more or less annually, 
and at one time or another 
has been recorded from al- 


LITTLE AUK 
most every country. Summer Winter 
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Description. It is of smaller size with a smaller bill_than its 
brethren. The upperparts are black, with a white wing bar ; 
the underparts are pure white. 

Size. Length: 8 ins. Wing: 5 ins. Tarsus: 0-9 in, 

Habits. The food consists of fish and crustacea. The flight is 
rapid and straight. The Little Auk is a noisy bird, and it utters 
repeatedly its call, which sounds like “ alle-alle.” 


PUFFIN 
Fratercula arctica grabe 
(SEE PLATE XV) 


Distribution. A resident breeding in huge colonies in suitable 
slocalities round our coasts. There are notable colonies at Flam- 
borough Head and the Farne Islands, and one or two in the south 
and south-west, but they are mainly confined to the western and 
northern coasts. 

Description. A compact, quaint and parrot-like little bird, 
with a striking triangular bill. The upperparts, including crown 
and thick-set neck are black. The underparts are white. The 
cheeks and chin are light grey, and there are blue discs immediately 
above and below the eye. The great bill has a raised yellow ridge 
at the base and is grooved with intervening stripes of blue-grey, 
yellow, and vermilion. The small legs and feet are scarlet, with 
black claws. The immature bird has a much smaller bill; the 
cheeks are a darker grey and black in front of the eye. In the 
autumn the bill is shed in pieces, and in winter is, therefore, 
smaller and duller in colour. 

Size. Length: 13 ins. Wing: 7 ins. Tarsus: I in. 

Food. Small fish, marine insects and crustaceans. 

Cry. Usually a silent bird, but occasionally utters a deep 
guttural “ arrr.”’ 

Flight. Like that of other Auks, awkward to start with, with 
small wings that seem to vibrate. Outstanding swimmer under 
water. 

Nest and Eggs. May tunnel a burrow for itself or take over a 
disused rabbit’s burrow. Sometimes shares such a home with a 
Manx Shearwater or Storm Petrel. A single white egg, about 
2% inches long, rough in texture, and slightly marked with rusty 
or grey spots is laid towards the end of May. Usually it is 
deposited on a nest of litter, but the bare soil may serve. There 
is only one brood. Any turf-covered island or cliff is beloved by 
this bird, and here the greatest colonies are to be found. 

Remarks. The “ Sea-Parrot’’ or “Coulter-neb”’ as it is 
commonly called, rests on its feet as distinct from other Auks. 
To take off it has to launch itself slightly downwards from a 
suitable eminence. The rapacious Great Black-backed Gull is 
responsible for decimating the numbers of this bird in recent years. 
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Order : GOLUMBIFORMES 


Sub-order : COLUMBA 


Famity: COLUMBIDZ. Doves and Pigeons 


In this Family the bill and tarsi are short; the nostrils are 
surrounded with soft skin. The flight is straight and powerful, 
and the birds walk and run with ease, notwithstanding their short 
tarsi. They lay 2 white eggs on a flat nest. 


STOCK DOVE 
Columba enas 
(SEE PLATE XIV) 


Distribution. A widely distributed resident in this country, its 
breeding range extending as far north as the Orkneys. Its 
favourite haunts are well-timbered parkland, though it may be 
seen in open country and near cliffs. 

Description. This bird is easily distinguished from the Wood 
Pigeon because it has no white on the neck and wings ; and from 
the Rock Dove because it lacks the white on the rump. The adult 
has bluish grey upperparts with a paler rump; there are two 
broken black bars on the wings, bright green on the side of the 
neck, and purple on the throat and upper breast. The under- 
parts are bluish grey, and the legs and feet deep pink. 

Size. Length: 13-5 ins. Wing: 8:8 ins. Tarsus: 1-1 ins. 

Food. The diet is various, consisting of weed seeds, and also 
peas, beans, acorns, snails, etc. After the harvest it often joins 
with other birds in feeding on the scattered grain, and sometimes 
enters farmyards for this purpose. 

Cry. A deep grunting “ coo.” 

Flight. Very rapid, with quick alterations of course. It is a 
much quicker flier than the heavier Wood Pigeon, with which it 
sometimes consorts, 
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Nest and Eggs. Holes in trees, cliffs or rocks > -rabbit burrows, 
old nests, and squirrels’ dreys are sometimes used. Little or no 
material is collected. The 2 eggs are rather more creamy than 
those of the Wood Pigeon, and are laid from March to autumn. 
Therefore a succession of broods is probably raised. 

Remarks. The name Stock Dove comes from the bird’s habit 
of nesting in the “stock”’ of a tree. It is not the stock of the 
common domestic pigeon, the original parent of that species being 
the Rock Dove. 


WOOD PIGEON or RING DOVE 
Columba palumbus palumbus 


Distribution. A generally 
distributed resident through- 
out the country. In the 
autumn and winter there are 
large invasions of foreign 
birds, which leave again in 
the spring. This bird, one 
of the wariest of those in the 
woods, is now quite tame in 
town parks and suburban 
gardens. 

Description. The upper- 
parts are greyish blue, and 
the neck is glossed with green 
and purple, with a patch of 
white feathers which partly 
encircle the neck (hence the 
name “‘ Ring Dove ’’). The 
tail is dark with a terminal 
bluish leaden bar. There is 
a large white bar on the wing, very noticeable in flight, and the 
breast is tinged with purplish brown, blending into the lavender- 
grey of the underparts. The bill is yellow with a red base ; legs 
and toes are deep red. The immature bird has no white on the 
neck and the bar on the wing is suffused with grey. Can always 
be distinguished from others by its lighter colour and far heavier 
build. 

Size. Length: 16-5 ins. Wing: 9:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-3 ins. 

Food. Various, consisting of all kinds of grain and pulse, 
clover, turnips, cabbages, acorns, beech-nuts, berries, snails and 
caterpillars. 
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Cry. The well-known ‘“ coc 00, coc coo, coo roo, coo coo,’’ ending 
with a sharp “ cuk.”’ 

Flight. Straight and powerful but with a slow wing beat. 

Nest and Eggs. Very flat, made of twigs, in a tree or bush. 
The first batch usually appears in April but eggs have been found 
in every month, so there is a succession of broods reared. The 
2 eggs are pure white. 

Remarks. This bird is also known as the “ Cushat’”’ or 
“ Queest.”’ Its bowings with inflated neck and half-expanded 
tail, its cooings in courtship and its nuptial flights are much the 
same as those of other pigeons. 


ROCK DOVE 
Columba livia livia 
(SEE PLATE XIV) 


Distribution. This bird is fairly abundant on the west coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland, being a resident in the British Isles. In 
the south, especially in the extreme south-west, it is very locally 
distributed. It is normally restricted to sea-cliffs, or places close 
to the coast. 

Description. In size and general appearance it resembles the 
Stock Dove, but is easily distinguished by its white lower back and 
white axillaries and under wing coverts. It also has two distinct 
black wing bars. The overall plumage is grey, with a purple and 
green sheen on the neck. The legs and toes are dark red. The 
young bird lacks the metallic hue on the neck. 

Size. Length: 13:5 ins. Wing: 8-5 ins. Tarsus: 1-2 ins. 

Food. Similar to that of other Doves, and like the dovecot 
pigeon, this bird is fond of salt, or salt water. 

Cry. A coo like that of the domestic pigeon. 

Flight. The flight is powerful and rapid. The Rock Dove 
dashes out of the caves in the cliffs or rocks with remarkable 
speed. It flies out over the water and then inland, going right 
away to some feeding ground. It has the homing faculty well 
developed. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually made of dried seaweed, 
with a lining of a few bents. It is placed on a ledge in a cave or 
in a rocky crevice. Two white eggs are laid from March onwards, 
and it is probable that a succession of broods is reared until the 
autumn. 

Remarks. The Rock Dove, or Blue Rock of fanciers and 
sportsmen, is the original parent of all domestic pigeons. Like 
all domestic pigeons, it does not settle on trees, as is the habit of 
other Doves. Neither the Wood Pigeon nor the Stock Dove is 
capable of domestication in the same way. 
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TURTLE DOVE 
Streptopelia turtury turtuy 
(SEE PLATE XIV) 


Distribution. The only one of our pigeons which is not a 
resident. It is a summer visitor to England and Wales, arriving 
during the third week in April and leaving again in September. 
To Scotland it is only a passage migrant. Everywhere it is rather 
locally distributed, preferring fairly open country with a few trees. 

Description. This bird is smaller than the others and quite 
different in appearance. The adult has head, nape, wing coverts, 
rump and flanks bluish grey. There is a small patch of black and 

~swhite stripes on the neck. The throat and breast are pinkish, 
and the wings are cinnamon-buff, mottled with black. The tail 
is ample, broadly tipped with white, and the rest of the upperparts 
are white. The bill is black; legs, toes and eyelids are red. The 
female is slightly duller, and the immature bird at first lacks the 
black and white on the neck, and is browner on the upperparts, 
legs and toes. 

Size. Length: 11:25 ins. Wing: 7 ins. Tarsus: 0-9 in. 

Food. This bird balances its destructive habits as a raider of 
field peas and grain by feeding on snails and the seeds and young 
shoots of weeds. 

Cry. A soft purring note. 

Flight. Powerful, but not very rapid. In flight the ample, 
wedge-shaped tail, adorned with black and white, is most 
conspicuous. 

Nest and Eggs. A very slight flat structure of slender twigs in 
a tree or bush at no great height from the ground forms the nest. 
Two milk-white eggs are laid in May or June. 

Remarks. The term “as gentle as a dove’’ when referring to 
this bird, is highly inappropriate, as no bird is more quarrelsome 
in an aviary. The parents feed their young in the same way 
as others of their kind, on a curd-like substance from the crop. 
This is known as “ pigeon’s milk.” 
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Order ;: CUCULIFORMES 


Sub-order : CUCULI 


FamiIty: CUCULIDZ. Cuckoos 


CUCKOO 
Cuculus canorus canorus 
(SEE PLATE XVII) 


Distribution. A summer visitor, generally distributed through- 
out the country. The first arrivals occasionally reach the south 
coast at the end of March (more usually the first weeks in April), 
and the adult birds leave in August. The young follow in 
September and October. 

Description. Throat and upperparts are slate-grey ; the white 
underparts are barred with black. Long, wedge-shaped tail is a 
darker grey, spotted and tipped with white. The bill is black 
(orange inside) witha yellow gape. Legs, toes, iris and eyelids are 
yellow. Thesexesare similar. The young are brown above, with 
a white patch on the nape, and white tips to some feathers. In 
the second spring some birds of both sexes have rufous upperparts. 

Size. Length: 13 ins. Wing: 8-5 ins. Tarsus: 0-95 in. 

Food. Entirely insectivorous being especially partial to Tiger 
Moth and other noxious caterpillars, including highly coloured and 
hairy specimens, normally left alone by other birds. 

Cry. The familiar “ cuckoo’ is said to be uttered only by the 
male, by night as well as day. The call is heard no more after 
June, except for a few stray calls from the young prior to migra- 
tion in September. The female has a clear, bubbling liquid call, 
and the alarm-note is “‘ how how how.” 

Gait. A hop. Its toes (two before and two behind) are well 
adapted for perching. 

Flight. Sometimes strong and deliberate, occasionally hesitant 
and laboured. It can alight very clumsily, seeking to support 
itself with half-opened wings. The long wings and tail, general 
colouring and markings give it a strong resemblance to a hawk in 
flight, and it is sometimes shot as such, and even deceives other 
birds, being mobbed in consequence. 
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Nest and Eggs. The only one of our breeding birds which is 
parasitical. It makes no nest of its own but leaves its eggs in the 
nests of other birds to be hatched and the offspring reared by the 
unsolicited foster-parents. The Cuckoo is polyandrous, having 
two or three males in attendance. The hen lays anything from 
5 to 15 eggs in a season, laying on alternate days, and usually 
depositing one egg in each chosen nest, though more than one have 
been found. The nests most frequently chosen in this country 
are those of the Meadow Pipit, Tree Pipit, Sedge Warbler, Reed 
Warbler, Hedge Sparrow, Redbreast and Pied Wagtail, though 
eggs have been found in the nests of Magpies, Kestrels, Jays, 
Pheasants and Little Grebe, and it is estimated that nearly 150 
gpecies are used throughout the world in this way by the Cuckoo. 
In the case of open nests the Cuckoo lays its egg directly in the 
chosen nest. It has been suggested that the Cuckoo carries its 
egg in its bill and then deposits it, but there is no proof of this. 
She will usually eject one of the original eggs, to allay parental 
suspicion. When the young Cuckoo is hatched, blind and naked, 
it is already far larger than the other nestlings and proceeds to 
roll the eggs and/or other nestlings into a convenient hollow in 
his back and after great exertions, heave them over the edge of the 
nest, one by one. This accomplished, it ensures that the foster- 
parents can devote all their feeding energies to satisfying his 
enormous appetite. In the later stages the parents stand on his 
broad back to feed him, working ceaselessly to still the hungry 
cries of “ chiz chiz.” 

The colour of the eggs varies much from greyish white with 
brown spots to bluish green. Sometimes they tend to resemble 
the foster-parents’ eggs, and occasionally are almost identical in 
colour ; but they are always somewhat larger and blunt-ended. 
Laying begins in the middle of May. 
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Order :. STRIGIFORMES 


-FamiIty: TYTONID. Barn-Owls 


BARN-OWL 
Tyto alba alba 


Distribution. The White or Screech Owl as it is also called 
is a widely but not abundantly distributed resident throughout 
the British Isles, rare in the Scottish Highlands. It may be 
found in agricultural or industrial areas, usually haunting barns, 
belfries, hollow trees, etc., and normally hunting only at dusk 
and night. During the day it dozes and digests its prey. 

Description. It has orange-buff upperparts variegated with 
grey, black and white specks. There are five grey bars on the 
tail. Its neck, beneath an ample covering of feathers is thin, 
and it can turn its head right round. The facial disc is heart- 
shaped and white and is surrounded by a tawny brown ruff. 
Underparts are white, occasionally slightly spotted with black. 
The eyes are large and black and the strong white bill is almost 

hidden under a double 
... ridge of feathers. The 

' legs are encased in white 
down. The female is 
slightly larger. 

Size. Length: 14 ins. 
Wing: 11-25 ins. Tar- 
sus: 2-4 ins. 

Food. Mainly small 
mammals, voles, mice 
and rats; also small 
birds and bats. Some 
insects are also con- 
sumed. It is a most 
beneficial bird from the 
BARN-OWL farmer’s point of view. 
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Cry. Often accused of “ hooting’’ but the regular call is a 
chilling screech. It will also hiss violently when hungry or 
disturbed, and when angry poses grotesquely and snaps its beak. 

Gait. When perched on both feet is distinctly knock-kneed. 
Usually rests on one foot with two of its four toes in front. Will 
fight with its talons. 

Flight. A buoyant, slow flapping flight, which due to the 
softness of its plumage is absolutely noiseless. Thus it will 
sail silently through the gloom before swooping down on to 
some unsuspecting rodent. 

Nest and Eggs. Nesting operations start in April or May and 
may last till winter. It builds no nest, but uses the floor of 
its home in belfry, barn or hollow tree on which to lay its eggs. 
These may be placed on a layer of dry pellets. From 3 to 7 
eggs, pure white, are laid, one or two at a time with intervals of 
days between each, so that eggs and nestlings at different stages 
of development may be found together. Sometimes double- 
brooded. 

Remarks. Has been known to vary its diet with fish, rabbits, 
and even a Jackdaw. 


Famity: STRIGIDA. Owls 


LONG-EARED OWL 
Asio otus otus 
(SEE PLATE XVI) 


Distribution. A widely distributed resident in all wooded 
parts of the British Isles, whose numbers are swelled in the 
autumn by migrants from overseas. It is partial to fir woods 
and plantations. 

Description. May be distinguished immediately from other 
Owls by the two long “ear tufts’”’ on its head, 14 inches long, 
and its orange-yellow iris. The upperparts are buff, vermiculated 
with brown and grey ; the facial discis pale buff ; and surrounding 
this is a white ruff tipped with black. The eyes are surrounded 
by a blackish band. The underparts are buff and grey marked 
with dark longitudinal streaks. Legs and toes are covered with 
ochreous feathers. The female is larger than the male. 

Size. Length: 14 ins. Wing: 11-25 ins. Tarsus: 2:4 ins. 

Food. Voles, mice, rats, small birds snatched off their perches, 
and large beetles and moths. 

Cry. A long, quavering, repeated sigh “ ooh-ooh-ooh.’’ Its 
hunting cry is recorded as a mewing sound, and it is also credited 
with a barking alarm-note. 
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Gait. It perches bolt upright and during the day presses its 
body against a tree-trunk, where its colouring provides perfect 
camouflage. 

Flight. Buoyant and wavering, nearly always confined to 
evening and night. 

Nest and Eggs. Invariably selects deserted nests of other 
birds, such as those of the Wood-Pigeon, Sparrow Hawk, Magpie 
or Crow, or sometimes uses a squirrel’s drey. Four to six white 
eggs are laid early in March, and a single brood only is raised. 

Remarks. Is mercilessly mobbed by smaller birds wherever 
found during the day. 


SHORT-EARED OWL 
Asio flammeus flammeus 
(SEE PLATE XVI) 


Distribution. A fairly common winter visitor to suitable 
localities in the British Isles, rarely resident in England, but 
nesting more freely in Scotland. It haunts marshes, fens, 
moors and fields, and lives almost entirely on the ground. 

Description. The upperparts are buff striated with dark 
brown, wings and tail are barred with brown, and the underparts 
are ochreous streaked with blackish brown. The erectile “ ear- 
tufts ’’ are considerably shorter than in the preceding species, 
the facial disc is pale buff, browner than in the Long-eared Owl, 
and the ruff is whitish, speckled with dark brown. The legs 
and toes are covered with whitish feathers, and the iris is yellow. 
The female is the larger. 

Size. Length: 14-15 ins. Wing: 12 ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 

Food. Voles, mice, small birds and beetles. Unlike other 
owls it hunts by day. 

Cry. A harsh scream, and a bark of alarm, like that of a 
small terrier. 

Gait. Although it spends most of its time on the ground, it 
is not correct to say that it never perches on trees. This is 
often done. 

Flight. Wavering and erratic when hunting, but steady and 
direct during migration. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest consists of a mere scrape in the 
ground, generally protected by a furze or bramble bush, and 
lined with a little dry grass. Here 4 to 8 smooth white eggs 
are laid at intervals, beginning in May, although in vole-infested 
districts as many as 14 eggs have been recorded. Generally 
single-brooded. 
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Remarks. The Short-eared Owl is commonly flushed by 
sportsmen, and it has been known to watch for and carry off 
wounded Snipe. 


TAWNY OWL 
Strix aluco sylvatica 
(SEE PLATE XVI) 


‘ Distribution. The Wood Owl, or Brown Owl as it is also 
known, is resident and common throughout England, Wales 
and Scotland, but absent from the northern islands, and not 
native to Ireland. It is strictly nocturnal in its habits, and 
keeps to coppices, woods and plantations. 

Description. There are two distinct phases of this bird, 
rufous buff and grey. The upperparts in each case are mottled, 
barred and streaked with rich brown. It differs from the Barn- 
Owl in plumage and habitat, and from the Short and Long- 
eared Owls in the absence of “ear tufts’’ and greater size. 
The head and greyish facial disc are large and roundish ; under- 
parts are pale buff, mottled with hight brown and black. The 
twelve broad feathers in the tail are banded with brown; legs 
and toes are feathered. The iris is dark brown with pinkish 
eyelids. The female is the larger. 

Size. Length: 15 ins. Wing: Io ins. Tarsus: 2 ins. 

Food. Kats, mice, insects and sometimes young game. 
Young birds are also fancied. 

Cry. This is the original hooting Owl, mentioned by Shake- 
speare. The actual sound produced is a plaintive “ whooo”’ 
followed by a quavering, long-drawn-out “‘ 000-000-000.” The 
voice is loud and mellow and is sometimes heard in the daytime. 

Habits. The Tawny Owl roosts in some hollow tree or on a 
branch and keeps its soft brown body close to the wood, taking 
full advantage of its protective colouring. 

Flight. Similar to that of other owls, buoyant and noiseless. 

Nest and Eggs. The favourite site is an ivy-covered hollow 
tree, but old nests of large birds are often used and sometimes 
rabbit burrows serve the purpose. Three or four large, white, 
smooth eggs are laid at intervals from the middle of March. 
The only nesting material is composed of a few pellets and some 
decayed wood chippings. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Faces frequent mobbing by small birds with com- 
parative equanimity. If the young are approached it will 
fiercely attack the intruder, inflicting severe injury on head, 
neck and eyes with its talons. 
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SNOWY OWL 
Nyctea scandiaca 


Distribution. This huge, handsome bird lives and breeds in 
arctic regions. It is a fairly regular winter visitor to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, less frequently seen on the Scottish mainland, 
and only a rare straggler to other parts of the country. 

Description. The bird is 
pure white, variably spotted 
and barred with black or brown. 
It is fully feathered right down 
to the powerful black claws. 
The iris is bright orange-yellow. 
The female 1s much larger than 
the male. 

Size. Length: 22-25 ins. 
Wing: 15:°5-17°5 ins. Tarsus: 
2°4 ins. 

The Snowy Owl feeds on any 
mammals or birds up to the 
size of a hare or wader. Some 
insects are also taken, and the 
bird is said to be an expert 
fisherman. The call isa loud 
“ kraw-au’’ several times re- 


peated. SNOWY OWL 


IAM EID, O\WAL, 
Athene noctua vidalit 
(SEE PLATE XVI) 


Distribution. Originally imported from Central Europe and 
released in this country the Little Owl is now so commonly 
distributed south of Lancashire and Durham that it can be 
truly called a native bird. 

Description. The Little Owl has a small flat head, thinly 
striped, with greyish brown upperparts spotted, mottled and 
barred with white. The underparts are whitish streaked with 
brown. Bristles cover the legs and toes. The female is slightly 
the larger. 

Size. Length: 9 ins. Wing: 6 ins. Tarsus: 1:1 ins. 

Food. Its diet varies considerably. In different districts and 
at different times it will eat small mammals, small birds, beetles, 
earthworms, grass snakes, spiders, crane flies and caterpillars. 
The charge that it destroys game chicks is not supported by 
any great frequency in the offence. 
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Cry. The call-notes also vary considerably. A  Cat-like 
mewing is often uttered as are sharp short notes like “ cu cu cu.” 

Habits. Although largely nocturnal, this fierce little bird is 
not averse to diurnal forays and may often be seen perched 
on the bough of a tree or a gate-post sunning itself. 

Flight. Undulating but fairly rapid. 

Nest and Eggs. Any small hole in tree, building or on the 
ground will serve as a site. No material is used but the 4 or 
5 rather dull white eggs are laid on the bare floor of the chamber 
from the end of April. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Although it will on occasion attack and kill birds 
of its own size, the Little Owl has been seen to consort cheerfully, 
unmolested, with Sparrows in the branches of a common tree, 
and will frequently repair to lawns to extract earthworms from 
their burrows in the manner of the Thrush. 
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Turtle Dove 


Stock Dove 


Rock Dove 


Pb AN A 1d, Oe AY 
Razorbill Guillemot 
Black Guillemot Puffin 


ORDER : CAPRIMULGIFORMES 


Sub-order : CAPRIMULGI 


Famity: CAPRIMULGIDA. 


NIGHTJAR 
Caprimulgus europeus europaeus 


Distribution. The Goatsucker or Night Hawk, as it is also 
known, is a late summer visitor, arriving here early in May and 
leaving in late August and late September. It is fairly commonly 
distributed throughout the country where there are commons, 
heaths, open woodlands and moorlands. It is mainly a crepus- 
cular and night bird and due to its daylight seclusion and pro- 
tective colouring is more often heard than seen. 

Description. Has beautifully variegated ash-grey plumage, 
barred, spotted and streaked with chestnut, black and buff. 
The male has the outer tail feathers tipped with white and a 
white spot on the wings. There is a small black bill with an 
immense gape, strongly bristled. The claw of the middle toe 
is strongly “combed,” its purpose being presumably to comb 
the bristles and 
help the bird rid 
itself of vermin. 
The hen is duller 
without the white 
spots. 

Size. Length: 
10-5 ins. Wing: 
7-08) Wns) Larsus' 
0:75 in. 

Food. Entirely 
insectivorous, con- 
suming mainly 
crepuscular moths 
and beetles, caught 

AS a on the wing. 
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Cry. ‘The song is a loud purring “ chury’”’ pitched alternately 
in high and low keys, and sometimes lasting several minutes. 
The sharp alarm-note is “ kuichk.” 

Gait. None. When perching on a bough it will squat length- 
ways, the toes being inadequate for grasping. 

Flight. Graceful, buoyant and noiseless, twisting and turning 
like a bat or moth at dusk. 

Nest and Eggs. The eggs are laid on the ground, usually 
near some dead bits of furze, heather, or a dead branch. The 
Nightjar’s colouring when incubating affords a perfect camouflage. 
She is a close sitter and will only rise when almost stepped on. 
The two long white eggs are handsomely blotched with brown 
and grey. Laying begins towards the end of May, and two 
, broods are probable. 

Remarks. The Nightjar has very large eyes, but these are 
shut to tiny slits in the hght of day. The loud clapping noise 
which is sometimes heard is thought to be caused by the bird’s 
wings meeting sharply over its. back. 
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ORDER: MICROPODIFORMES 


Sub-order : MICROPODI 


FamMILy : MICROPODID/Z 


SWIFT 
Apus apus apus 


Distribution. This summer migrant is commonly distributed 
throughout the British Isles, becoming rare in the north. It 
is to be found in the sky anywhere over town or country. It 
arrives early in May and leaves late in July. 

Description. The entire plumage is blackish bronze, with a 
lightish patch on the chin. The legs are black and feathered 
to the toes. The toes are sharp and curved, for clinging to 
perpendicular surfaces, but the 
feet are feeble and useless for 
walking. The tail is short and 
slightly forked, the neck is 
short, head rounded, and the 
wings are long, narrow and 
sickle-shaped, distinguishing it 
from the Swallow or Martin in 
flight. The sexes are similar. 

Size. Length: 7ins. Wing: 
6-3 ims. Tarsus: 0:55 im, 

Food. Solely insects taken 
on the wing. 

Cry. A harsh but joyous 
scream, uttered when on the 
wing. 

Gait. None. 

Flight. Extremely rapid and 

a ~ strong. The Swift is almost 
SWIFT continually on the wing, and 
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sometimes will soar to great heights in flocks on summer 
evenings, when its characteristic shape and sound makes it 
easily recognizable. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is built in rafters or under high 
eaves, or in crevices in buildings, cliffs and quarries. Miscel- 
laneous materials found in the air (feathers, straw, etc.) are 
cemented together by the bird’s viscous salivary secretion and 
in this cup are laid two longish, rough, dull white eggs, in early 
June. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. The four toes all face forward. Sometimes fights 
with Sparrows and Starlings over nest possession—results 
indecisive. 
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PEATE XVI 
Tawny Owl Long-eared Owl 
Short-eared Owl Little Owl 


BB-k* OG-bD* 


PAM exc 
Cuckoo Hoopoe 


Great Spotted Woodpecker Green Woodpecker 


Order : CORACIIFORMES 


Sub-order : ALCEDINES 


Famity: ALCEDINID/Z 


KINGFISHER 
Alcedo atthis ispida 
(SEE PLATE 1) 


Distribution. Generaily common throughout the British Isles, 
but rare in northern Scotland. It is a resident and haunts 
streams, ponds, rivers, fenlands, and in winter when inland 
waters are frozen, repairs to coastal estuaries. 

Description. The head and wings are greenish blue, mottled 
lightly on crown and wing coverts; the upperparts are bright 
metallic cobalt-blue ; throat and sides of neck are white ; under- 
parts rich chestnut. There is a blue moustachial stripe, the 
tail 1s very short (as are the wings), and the bill is long and black, 
orange at base. The hen is slightly duller, and the young have 
wholly black bills. 

Size. Length: 7-5 ins. Wing: 2-95 ins. Tarsus: 0-3 in. 

Food. Small fishes, aquatic insects and crustaceans. It 
generally swallows its victims whole, head first. 

Cry. This rather silent bird has a call-note of “ tit-tit-tit-tit ”’ 
and for a song sometimes emits a whistling trill. 

Gait. Rarely seen on the ground. 

Flight. Exceedingly swift and straight. Perches almost 
motionless above some stretch of water then suddenly swoops 
obliquely after its prey, returning to its original perch, If the 
victim struggles it is beaten into submission on the rock or 
branch, before being swallowed. The flight resembles a bright 
blue arrow in its speed and colour. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest consists of a 3- or 4-foot long tunnel 
bored into the side of some bank at the end of which a chamber 
is hollowed out. Here on a mass of regurgitated fish bones are 
laid the 6 to 8 glossy white eggs. Laying begins in April and 
a second brood is sometimes reared. 
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Remarks. Halcyon, the old name of the Kingfisher, gave 
rise to our phrase, ‘“‘ Halcyon days,” a period in which the birds’ 
eggs were incubating calmly in a cradle of shells, and supposedly 
adrift on the ocean. 


Sub-order : CORACII 


s 


Famity: UPUPIDZ. Hoopoes 


HOOPOE 
Upupa epops epops 


(SEE PLATE XVII) 


Distribution. This beautiful bird of passage would become a 
regular nesting summer visitor if it were not immediately shot by 
misguided collectors as soon as its arrival in this country is noted. 
It is a summer visitor and autumn and spring migrant, generally 
distributed throughout the British Isles, and has undoubtedly 
bred in some of the southern counties during two and a half 
centuries’ efforts to establish itself here. It haunts downs, 
meadows and parks, and is sometimes seen on the coast. 

Description. The Hoopoe is a striking bird with vinous cinna- 
mon head, neck, upper back and underparts. Tail, lower back 
and wings are barred with black and white. The long, erectile 
crest is barred and tipped with black, and the bill is long, slender 
and slightly curved. The hen is smaller and duller, with shorter 
crest and bill, and the young are a small edition of the female. 

Size. Length: 12 ins. Wing: 5:7 ins. Tarsus: 08 in. 

Food. Insects and grubs in wide variety, including worms 
beetles, flies, woodlice, spiders and especially any life to be found 
in manure, which it explores diligently. 

Cry. The call-note is a hollow, guttural “ poo-poo-poo”’ from 
which it gets its name. This is uttered with inflated neck and 
depressed crest ; the head is lowered atthesame time. A harsh 
“krvv’’ forms the alarm-note. 
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Gait. A stately, strutting walk, resembling a Starling’s. The 
head bobs to and fro as it walks, and every now and again it will 
dip down into the earth with its long beak in search of some insect. 

Flight. Although fully capable of sustained flight the Hoopoe 
does not take long aerial journeys except on migration. The 
flight is slow, undulating, and the rounded wings flutter hesitantly. 

Nest and Eggs. Invariably nests ina hole in tree, wall, stones, 
etc. The nest is scanty, lined with a bit of straw and rubbish and 
filled with animal manure and the droppings of the parent birds 
and nestlings, so that soon the eggs become quite stained, and a 
most offensive smell emanates from the nest. Five to nine eggs 
are usually laid from April to May, and the Hoopoe probably pairs 
for life and is single-brooded. The eggs are longish, and greyish 
or yellowish white. 

Remarks. Although remarkably tame where man is concerned, 
the Hoopoe will immediately lie on the ground, wings and tail 
outspread, and head thrown right back so that the bill points 
upward, should any danger threaten from other birds. 
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Order: PICIFORMES 


Sub-order: PICI 


Famity: PICIDAX. Woodpeckers 


This Order includes Woodpeckers and Wrynecks, birds with 
zygodactyle feet, that is, with four toes, two pointing forwards and 
two backwards. This toe-formation, together with the stiff, short 
tail, makes it easier for the bird to climb and cling to the bole of 
trees, and is equally useful in grasping and perching. Another 
characteristic is the long, sticky tongue with which it scoops up 
insects, rather after the manner of an Ant-eater. 


GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER 
Dryobates major anglicus 
(SEE PLATE XVII) 


Distribution. Two races of this bird occur in Britain. The 
Northern Great Spotted Woodpecker (Dryobates major major) is 
an erratic winter visitor, distinguished from our resident bird by 
its longer wings and stouter bill. The resident Woodpecker is 
confined to the rather more southerly counties of this country, 
although it has recently extended its range to parts of Wales and 
Scotland. Its chief haunts are tree-studded stretches, preferably 
where the timber is old and decayed. 

Description. The male has white forehead, ear coverts, scapu- 
lars and underparts ; nape, vent and under tail coverts crimson ; 
rest of the upperparts black, with bars of white on wings. The 
female is smaller and lacks the crimson nape. Young of both 
sexes have a crimson crown, without the crimson on nape. 
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Size. Length: 9:5 ins. Wing: 5:5 ins. Tarsus: 0-9 in. 

Food. Beetles and their larve which infest the decaying bark 
of trees. When these fail, nuts, beech-mast and berries augment 
its diet. 

Cry. The call-nete is a sharp “ chik-chik,” and the song is 
replaced by a loud, penetrating drumming noise which it pro- 
duces by a rapid hammering with its beak on a branch or tree- 
trunk. 

Gait. Rarely seen on the ground, preferring the upper branches 
and trunks of trees. Progresses up tree-trunks by means of 
small hops, usually in a spiral pattern. 

Flight. Over short distances its flight is easy and undulating. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is a neatly bored hole in timber, 
usually a tree, which proceeds horizontally for 4 or 5 inches, then 
dips vertically for 8 to 12 inches. The passage widens into a 
hollowed-out chamber carpeted with wood chips, upon which are 
laid 5 to 7 creamy white eggs. They are laid at the end of May, 
and only one brood is reared per season. 

Remarks. Woodpeckers are able to tell instinctively where a 
colony of grubs lies hidden under a piece of apparently perfectly 
smooth bark, and will spend patient hours stripping this to get at 
the invisible meal. When hungry they have been known to raid 
ants’ nests, and even to eat very young birds. 


LESSER. SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER 


Dyyobates minor comminutus 


Distribution. A resident in 
this country, rather local, but 
probably more common than 
is supposed, due to its shy 
habits, preference for the upper 
branches of tall trees, and 
small size. It becomes very 
rare north of the Midlands, 
and its haunts are similar 
to those of the other Wood- 


LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER peckers. 
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Description. It has the forehead buff, crown crimson, ear 
coverts white, moustachial stripe and nape black. Upperparts 
are black barred with white, tail feathers mainly black and white, 
underparts buffish white, with black streaks on the flanks. The 
female has a white crown, and the young have a crimson crown. 

Size. Length: 5:6 ins. Wing: 3:7 ins. Tarsus: 0:55 in. 

In Food and Habits this bird closely resembles the Great 
Spotted Woodpecker. 

Cry. The callis aloud, repeated “ kick,’’ and the drumming is 
as vigorous and frequent as it is in the Great Spotted Woodpecker. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually at a considerable distance 
from the ground, consisting of a tunnel bored in the trunk of a 
tree, extending downwards for about a foot. This opens out into 
a wider chamber where the 5 to 8 pure white eggs are laid, about 
mid-May. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. It is almost entirely insectivorous, and its power 
and vigour are out of all proportion to its size. 


GREEN WOODPECKER 
Picus viridis pluvius 
(SEE PLATE XVII) 


Distribution. A fairly common resident in the wooded districts 
of the southern half of England and Wales. North of the Mid- 
lands it is rare. It haunts similar country to that of the two 
preceding species. 

Description. This large and loudly coloured bird has olive- 
green upperparts, golden yellow rump, light greyish green under- 
parts, black lores and cheeks, and crimson crown, nape and 
moustache. The female has a black moustache and less crimson 
on the head. The young of both sexes have crimson moustaches, 

Size. Length: 12:5 ins. Wing: 6-4 ins. Tarsus: I: ins. 

Food. Similar to that of preceding species, but often resorts to 
meadows, where ants’ nests abound, orsearches for insects in cow 
and horse droppings. 

Cry. A loud, jovial, laughing noise, variously rendered “ ha-ha- 
ha-ha”’ or “ pleu-pleu-pleu.”” Although it certainly produces a 
tapping noise on tree-trunks this is done in order to sound the 
wood in the course of feeding, and is distinct from the character- 
istic drumming of the other two species. 

Gait. On the ground, a series of long hops. Ona tree-trunk, a 
jerky movement, generally spirally backwards or forwards. 

Flight. Darting and straight. 

Nest and Eggs. Kesembles the Great Spotted Woodpecker’s, 
but larger. Decayed trees are generally chosen. Five to seven 
glossy white eggs are laid in May, and only one brood is reared. 

Remarks. Possesses an unusually large heart, one inch long. 
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WRYNECK 
Jynx torquilla torquilla 


Distribution. A summer visitor to England arriving in late 
March and leaving in late September. Fairly general in southern 
and south-eastern counties, but a rare vagrant in the north and in 
Wales. It haunts the same type of wooded country as Wood- 
peckers. 

Description. It has vermiculated upperparts, greyish brown 
and black. Underparts are pale buff with black bars on throat 
and speckled breast and flanks. Sexes are similar. 

Size. Length: 6-5 ins. Wing: 3:4 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Insects found on 
the upper branches of trees, 
and ants which it scoops up 
with chameleon-like rapidity 
by means of its long sticky 
tongue. 

Cry. This rather skulking 
bird always betrays its pres- 
ence by the loud, ringing 
“qui qui qui qui’ many times 
repeated. A sharp “ kit-kit- 
kit’’ denotes alarm. 

Gait. Uses long hops on 
the ground. Its feet are 
adapted for climbing as the 
Woodpecker, but it does not 
use its soft tail feathers 
for support, and generally 
perches across a branch. 

es Flight. Undulating, hesi- 
tant and short. 

Nest and Eggs. Natural holes in trees, banks, etc., are used. 
The Wryneck does not bore, therefore nesting boxes are much 
appreciated. Seven to ten eggs, pure white, are laid in May, 
although if the nest is repeatedly robbed, more eggs are produced, 
and 43 eggs have been laid by one bird in this fashion. The bird 
pairs for life and is normally single-brooded, but hot summers 
will sometimes produce an extra brood. 

Remarks. The Wryneck is also known as Cuckoo’s Mate and 
Snake-Bird. The first is due to the fact that it usually heralds the 
arrival of the Cuckoo, anticipating it by a few days. The other 
name it derives from its habit of hissing loudly when disturbed on 
the nest, and the ability to twist its long, serpent-like neck 
completely round, quite easily. 
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Order: PASSERIFORMES 


Sub-order : PASSERES 


Famiry: ALAUDIDA. Larks 


SKYLARK 
Alauda arvensis arvensis 


Distribution. Resident in open cultivated land throughout 
Great Britain, or in marshland and moors, but never in forests. 
There is some migration from north to south in the autumn 
and at the same time vast numbers arrive on the east coast from 
the continent. 

Description. The upper- 
parts are amber-brown 
streaked with dark brown. 
Underparts are buffish white 
with brown streaks on 
breast and flanks. There is 
a buffish white streak above 
the eye, and the brown crest 
may be erected at will. There 
are distinct white margins 
to the tail feathers, especi- 
ally noticeable when in 
flight. 

Size. Length: 7-75 ins. 
Wing: 44 ins. Tarsus: 
0-9 In. 

Food. Seeds of-all kinds, 
especially weeds, and small 
insects. 


JEON ARID, DOWIE bal 
House Martin Swallow 


ANTE XaIEXe 


Jackdaw Jay Crossbill 


PASSERIFORMES 


Cry. The song of the Skylark is too well known to need elabora- 
tion. It is a thrilling unbroken succession of notes, uttered as 
the bird rises perpendicularly into the sky and continued as it 
descends in wide spirals. It ceases when the bird is a few feet 
from the ground. It may be heard from February to July 
and October to January, at various times. It often sings when 
sitting on a clod of earth or a hedge or rail. The call-note is a 
liquid “ ¢w-rul.’’ 

Gait. Walks or runs, but never hops. 

Flight. Energetic and vibrating as it climbs to about a 
thousand feet. Can drop like a stone if threatened. Never 
approaches nest directly but will come to it through the grass. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually built in a depression in the ground, 
either natural or man- or animal-made. It is made of grasses, ” 
lined with finer grasses, and partly concealed by herbage. Eggs 
are 3 to 5, buffish white to pale olive, thickly speckled with 
greyish brown. ‘Two broods are usually reared and first laying 
begins in April. 

Remarks, The skylark never perches on trees, and never 
bathes, but frequently dusts itself by the roadside. In winter 
it is gregarious, and will always seek shelter from high winds, 
cold and rain. Both birds are devoted parents. 


WOODLARK 
Lullula arborea arborea 


Distribution. A strictly 
local resident, rare in Scot- 
land, most common in 
southern England. 

Description. Closely re- 
sembles the Skylark, but 
is distinguished by smaller 
size, much shorter tail (obvi- 
ous on the ground and in 
the air), more slender bill, WOODLARK 
broad buffish-white stripe 
above the eye running back to the nape, and very indistinct 
white margins to tail. 

Size. Length: 5:5 ins. Wing: 3:9 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 

Food. Insects and seeds. 

Cry. The song is shorter, more interrupted, sweeter and 
fuller than the Skylark’s. It is usually started- when perching. 

Gait. Walks and runs. 
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Flight. When soaring it takes wide circles, and descends in 
spiral curves. Does not reach the height of the Skylark. In 
spring it flits about in abrupt curves, fluttering upwards and 
falling again. 

Nest and Eggs. Similar to the Skylark’s, but with moss in the 
foundation. Usually placed in grass or at the foot of some bush, 
and better concealed than the Skylark’s. The eggs, 4 or 5, are 
creamy and densely marked with reddish brown. Laying begins 
late in March and two broods at least are raised. 

Remarks. Haunts open spaces, thinly wooded, or warm 
heathery land. Although it perches in trees it is essentially a 
ground bird. 


FaMILY: HIRUNDINID. Swallows 


SWALLOW 
Hivundo rustica vustica 


(SEE PLATE XVIII) 


Distribution. This harbinger of spring is a familiar and widely 
distributed summer visitor throughout our islands. It arrives 
early in April, and leaves in October and November. Its haunts 
are general, but village and farm neighbourhoods are preferred. 

Description. This largest of our three Swallows has a rich 
chestnut forehead and throat, deep, metallic blue upperparts, 
with a pectoral band of the same colour, and buff underparts. The 
tail has a greenish sheen, spotted with white, and is extremely 
long and forked. The hen has a paler throat and shorter tail, and 
the young are duller and lack the two long side streamers on the 
tail. 

Size. Length: 7:3 ins. Wing: 5 ins. Tarsus: 0:5 in. 

Food. Winged insects, taken in flight. 

Cry. The song is a mellow, liquid twittering, produced in 
flight or while perched. The call-note is a “ twhit,’’ repeated 
rapidly on occasions of alarm. 

Gait. The Swallow’s legs and feet being short and feeble, it 
rarely proceeds along the ground except when collecting mud for 
nest-building. It cannot hop orrun, but does manage anawkward 
shuffle. 

Flight. Graceful, swerving and swift. It has been recorded at 
heights in excess of 10,000 feet and at other times merely skims the 
surface of the ground, depending on the level of the insect swarms. 
It can feed on the wing and also drinks water while skimming over 
the surface of some pond. 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is nearly always inside some building 
or chimney, usually placed on a beam or rafter. It is made of 
mud, in the shape of a saucer, lined with dry grass and feathers. 
The eggs, 4 to 6, are white, speckled with brown, grey or red, and 
are laid in May. Two, sometimes three, broods are reared. 

Remarks. The Swallow pairs for life, and invariably returns to 
its old nesting site year after year. Occasionally a very late brood 
has been deserted at the time of emigration, and some of these 
have been known to weather a mild winter, but there is no evidence 
of hibernation. 


HOUSE-MARTIN 
Delichon urbica urbica 
(SEE PLATE XVIII) 


Distribution. The second member of the Swallow family is also 
a summer visitor, arriving about a week after the Swallows. It 
is generally distributed throughout the British Isles but not quite 
so common as the Swallow. It keeps near to man-made dwellings, 
except in the early spring days, when with Swallows, Sand- 
Martins and Swifts it consorts in marshy places where insect life 
is more abundant. 

Description. This beautiful bird differs from the Swallow in 
having a shorter tail which is only slightly forked. The upper- 
parts are a deep, metallic blue-black and the rump is a conspicuous 
white. From chin to tailit is pure white beneath. The legs also 
are covered with white down. The sexes are alike, but the young 
have sooty black upperparts and the white parts are duller. 

Size. Length: 5:3 ins. Wing: 4:25 ins. Tarsus: 0-45 in. 

Cry. The song is sweet and twittering ; the call-note has been 
rendered “ swits.” 

In food and general habits the House-Martin resembles the 
Swallow, except that it is slightly better able to progress along 
the ground when gathering mud for the nest. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest consisting of mud pellets plastered 
to the wall is usually built under the eaves of some building. It 
joins the eaves, completely closed in except for a small hole. The 
interior is lined with fine straw and feathers, and here 4 or 5 pure 
white, narrowish eggs are laid towards the end of May. Two or 
three broods are reared. 

Remarks. A gregarious bird which often nests in colonies. Its 
deadly enemy is the House Sparrow, who will evict the Martin, 
where possible, and use the nest for its own purposes. Once the 
nest is completed, however, the entrance is too small for this 
marauder to interfere. 
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SAND-MARTIN 
kiparia riparia viparia 


Distribution. A summer visitor, the earliest of the three 
Swallows to arrive. It gets here at the end of March and leaves in 
August and September. It is widely but locally distributed 
throughout the land due to its peculiar nesting requirements. 

Description. It has mouse-brown upperparts, with a pectoral 
band of the same colour; underparts are white. It is the 
smallest of the Swallows, and the tail is very slightly forked. 

Size. Length: 4:8 ins. 
Wine 4) ins] dear sis: 
0-45 in. 

* Food. Mainly aquatic in- 
sects, caught on the wing. 

Cry. A low, twittering 
song, with a call-note 
SSW 

Gait and Flight are simi- 
lar to that of the other 
Swallows. 

Nest and Eggs. Nests in 
colonies, sometimes with 
hundreds of other pairs in 
sandbanks, railway cuttings, 
cliff-faces or other soft soil 


formations. A horizontal 4 
passage is tunnelled, 1 to 4 " ae 
feet long, roughly circular in SAND-MARTIN 


shape, about 3 or 4 inches 

in diameter. At the endofthis is hollowed out a larger chamber, 
and this, lined with bits of refuse, hay and feathers, forms the 
nest. Four or five white, pear-shaped eggs are laid here in May, 
and two broods are usually reared. 

Remarks. Sand-Martins are extremely sociable birds, per- 
forming complicated aerial manoeuvres in great masses, sharing a 
common nesting tunnel if two such excavations happen to run 
into each other, and joining forces with the greatest delight when 
mobbing a stray hawk or other assailant. 


FAMILY: ORIOLIDA 


GOLDEN ORIOLE 
Oviolus oviolus oviolus 
(SEE PLATE XxX) 


Distribution. An uncommon spring visitor occasionally seen 
in southern and eastern counties of England. It haunts shady 
groves, shrubberies and woodlands, and is very shy and retiring. 
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Golden Oriole Hawfinch 
Magpie 


PAG GA Ie 18, SSC TI 


Marsh ‘Titmouse Willow Titmouse Meadow Pipit 
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Description. The adult male is golden yellow with black 
lores, wings and tail, the feathers being generally tipped with 
yellow. The bill is red and the legs and toes grey. The female 
and young are duller. 

Size. Length: 9:5 ins. Wing: 5:9 ins. Tarsus: 0-85 in. 

Food. Various insects and fruit. 

Cry. Song consists of a few simple flute-like notes. The call- 
note in spring is a rapid whistle. © 

Flight. Direct and rather Thrush-like. 

Gait. A hop. 

Remarks. Because of its conspicuous colouring the Golden 
Oriole is nearly always shot on sight. Were it not for this sense- 
less persecution it would easily be encouraged to nest in this 
country. 


FaMILy: CORVID#. Crows, Magpies and Jays 


RAVEN 
Corvus covax covax 


Distribution. This largest of the Passeres is a British resident, 
fairly common in the northern fells and western counties, along 
the rock- and cliff-bound coasts of England and Wales, and in 
parts of Scotland and the Western Isles, but rare elsewhere. 
Haunts moor and mountain, dark forests and other desolate 
spots. 

Description. Plumage glossy black with purple and indigo 
reflections. Bill, legs and toes, black. Easily distinguished 
from other crows by its great size, massive curved beak and 
rounded tail. 

Size. Length: 26 ins. Wing: 17:5 ins. Tarsus: 2:8 ins. 

Food. Its diet includes game, and occasionally lambs and 
disabled sheep. It also likes eggs, berries, grain and fruit. It 
is valuable as an exterminator of carrion, rodents, worms, insects, 
etc. 

Cry. Usual notes consist of a frequent bass note variously 
described as “‘ pruck pruck,’’ ““ whow whow,” “ glug glug’’ or any 
similar short, deep, loud barking noise. Both in flight and on 
the ground there is a distinct forward lunge of the whole body 
as it utters its croak, and the throat feathers stand straight out. 

Gait. When approaching a carcase it uses cautious sideways 
jumps, with wings half spread, ready for immediate take-off, 
and normally it hops sedately. 

Flight. Generally swift, determined and powerful, with slow, 
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measured beats of the wings. It may be easily recognized by 
its relatively large head and beak, projecting well in front of the 
body. During the mating season its flight is complicated with 
rolls and similar aerobatics. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is always a large structure of sticks, 
heather, roots, grass, lined with rabbits’ fur, wool and dried 
grass. Mainly found on rocks or 
in a cliff face, and very occasion- 
ally in trees. The same nest is 
used year after year. The Raven 
pairs for life, and only one brood 
is raised per year. Four or five 
eggs are usually laid about the 
end of February, of a bluish green 
or pale greenish colour, speckled 
with olive and dark brown. 

Remarks. Intelligent, bold and 
tamable, the Raven, though usu- 
ally regarded as a bird of ill- 
omen, makes a good mimic and 
lives quite easily to an age of 
fifty years, and has been known 
to attain a century. It is a soli- 
tary bird, and normally goes about 
singly or in pairs. 


‘CARRION CROW 
Corvus covone covone 


Distribution. A resident common all over the British Isles, 
except for the Isle of Man, Ireland and the North of Scotland, 
where it is quite absent. 

Description. Entirely black with a greenish gloss. Resembles 
the Raven, but much smaller. Distinguished from the Hooded 
Crow by its colour, and from the Rook by a stouter bill, smoother- 
looking thighs and wings and the absence of the bald patch just 
above the bill. Like the Raven it is a solitary bird, though 
small parties may congregate in the winter, whereas the Rook 
is extremely gregarious. 

Size. Length: 20 ins. Wing: 13 ins. Tarsus: 2-5 ins. 

Food. Like the Raven, eats anything, alive or dead, from a 
young lamb downwards. Fond of carrion, fish and eggs, but 
will also eat grain, nuts, seed, and insects. 

Cry. A deep hoarse croak, which again is quite distinct from 
the Rook’s “ Caw.”’ The croak is guttural and vibrates slightly, 
often repeated solemnly three or four times. 

Gait. A hop or a walk. 

Flight. Wing beats are slower than those of the Rook, and more 
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deliberate; other- 
wise the movements 
are similar. 

Nest and Eggs. 
The nest is built in 
some inaccessible 
cliff or rock or at 
the top of a very 
tant ele. CON 
structed chiefly of 
twigs, roots and 
grass, and lined 
with wool, dried 

grass and fibre. 
CARRION CROW Four or five eggs 
are laid at the end 
of April, bluish or pale green, spotted and blotched with olive- 
brown. One brood. 

Remarks. The Crow is an extremely wily bird and is rarely 
trapped. To open shellfish it drops them on stony ground from 
a great height. It seems to possess an impudent sense of humour, 
and when not molested becomes quite indifferent to man. 


HOODED CROW 
Corvus coynix cornix 


Distribution. The Royston Crow, the Grey Crow, or the Hoodie, 
as this is sometimes called, is resident in North Scotland, Ireland 
and the Isle of Man, where it replaces the Carrion Crow. Where 
these overlap there are many 
hybrids. Numbers of mi- 
grants arrive on our eastern 
shores from the continent 
in autumn and penetrate as 
far as the Midlands. 

Description. Thesameas 
the Carrion Crow except for 
the mantle and underparts 
which are ashen grey. 

Size, Food, Cry, Gait and 
Flight are practically identi- 
cal with the Carrion Crow’s. 

Nest and Eggs. Like those 
of the Carrion Crow, but 
found in wilder places, and 
likely to be on or nearer the 
ground. Same materials are 


used and eggs are indistin- 
guishable. HOODED CROW 
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Remarks. Has an even worse reputation as an egg thief and 
game destroyer than the Carrion Crow. MHeartily disliked by 
farmers. 


ROOK 
Corvus frugilegus frugilegus 


Distribution. Resident throughout the British Isles, frequent- 
ing cultivated fields, meadows, plantations, the seashore and 
estuaries in great flocks. 

Description. Closely resembles the Carrion Crow, but differs 
in having a bare, dirty grey- 
ish patch round the base of | 
the beak. Flank feathers 7 
are rough and untidy look- 
ing, but the rest of the 
Rook’s plumage is black 
with a glossy bluish purple 
sheen. The beak is slender 
and slightly curved. 

Size. Length: 19 ins. 
Wing: 12°75 ins. Tarsus: 
2°25 ins. 

Food. Largely vegetarian, 
but makes up its diet with 
insects, spiders, eggs, fish, 
carrion, etc. 

Cry. Generally a harsh 
“ caw caw ’’ with variations 
and inflections according to 
the individual bird and the ROOK 
sentiment expressed. 

Gait. Hasan erect, sedate and slightly rolling walk, and when 
following the plough often resorts to short flights to keep up. 

Flight. Morning and evening flights to and from feeding 
grounds are regular and familiar. Noisy flocks will often wheel 
round and round, sometimes very high up, before rapidly 
spiralling downwards. Wing beats are slow and steady, and 
there is much conversation in flight. 

Nest and Eggs. Nests are usually found in colonies (rookeries), 
in tree-tops, but nests have also been found at the top of tall 
buildings, and even in low bushes. They are made of twigs 
and earth lined with grass, straw or roots. The eggs, 3 to 5, 
are bluish green blotched with olive-brown. They are laid in 
March, and only one brood is raised in the year. 

Remarks. A very sociable bird which courts the vicinity of 
man. Nuptial displays are elaborate with much tail spreading, 
bowing and aerobatics. During hard weather Rooks have been 
seen to attack, kill and eat a nearly full-grown hare. 
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* JACKDAW 
Corvus monedula spermologus 
(SEE PLATE XIx) 


Distribution. A very common bird resident throughout the 
British Isles, excepting the north-west portion of Scotland. In 
the autumn large numbers arrive on the east coast from the 
continent, and a return emigration occurs in the spring. 

Description. Glossy black all over except for the nape and 
side of the neck which are grey. This grey nape is indistinct in 
the young bird. It resembles the Rook, from which it differs 
by the aforesaid grey patch and in being smaller and more 
slightly built. The beak is shorter and stumpier and the irides 
are pearl-white. It seems to be more alert and fussy than the 
Rook and is nearly always calling. 

Size. Length: 34 ins. Wing: 9:25 ins. Tarsus: 1:9 ins. 

Food. Similar to that of the Rook. Its favourite diet is 
possibly the sheep-tick (so called), for which it will perch on a 
sheep’s back and search under the wool. 

Cry. A quick raucous “ Jack” and/or “ Ika,” sharper and 
shriller than the Rook’s familiar “‘ caw.” 

Gait. As the Rook, but giving the impression of great alert- 
ness. Tends to strut, imparting jerkiness to the body. 

Flight. Again similar to the Rook’s but the wings are much 
quicker in their movements. The flight is not so straight nor 
direct, and there is a marked tendency to aerobatics, especially 
at mating time. ; 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually built in holes in cliffs, 
rocks, church towers, chimneys and hollow trees, but hardly ever 
in the open branches of a tree. The nest is bulky and built 
usually of sticks, straw and other litter and lined with wool, 
feathers and similar soft material. Four to six eggs are laid 
at the end of April or beginning of May, and these are bluish, 
speckled and spotted with olive-brown. Only one brood is 
reared in the year. 

Remarks. Has a marked fondness for bright articles which 
it will steal and hide. Can be taught to talk. Will congregate 
with Rooks whenever it can. 


MAGPIE 
Pica pica pica 
(SEE PLATE XX) 
Distribution. Resident and widely distributed, especially in 
wooded country. 
Description. Immediate general impression is one of black 


and white. The belly, flanks and parts of the wings are pure 
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white; the rest is glossy black shot with metallic tints. The 
tail is very long and wedge-shaped, black, shot with a green 
and purple sheen. 

Size. Length: 18 ins. Wing: 7:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-85 ins. 

Food. Largely carnivorous, feeding on smaller birds, insects, 
small mammals and eggs, and secondly on a vegetarian diet of 
berries, grain, etc. 

Cry. Generally a harsh chatter of anger or alarm, often heard 
in flight. In the mating season softer and more tuneful notes 
are heard. 

Gait. Generally a walk, like the crows, but if hurried the 
Magpie resorts to a quick sideways hop. The tail is kept clear 
of the ground, and is sometimes raised and spread fanwise. 

Flight. Flies in the open with short quick beats of black and 
white wings. In winter small flocks fly in succession in search 
of food, and gather at a common roost for the night. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually bulky and high up in a 
tree, built of sticks, cemented with a layer of earth and roots. 
Over this goes a dome of prickly sticks with one hole for an 
entrance. Five to seven eggs are normally laid in April, with 
purplish brown markings on a greenish blue ground. The 
Magpie pairs for life and there is only one brood in the year. 

Remarks. Very fond of bright articles, such as rings, coins 
and jewellery, which it steals and hides. It can be taught to 
speak when reared by hand. 


EASY 
Garrulus glandavius vufitergum 
(SEE PLATE XIX) 


Distribution. There are three sub-species, the British, the 
Irish, and the European Jay. The first is common throughout 
England, Wales and Scotland (Southern), absent from Man. 
The second is confined to Ireland. The third is an occasional 
autumn migrant to this country. 

Description. The general impression is one of vinous brown 
with white rump and barred white, black and blue wing. It 
can erect its white and black streaked crest at will. There is 
a black moustache from the base of the bill. Underparts are 
pale buff, becoming rufous on the flanks. Bill, legs and toes, 
brown ; irides light blue. 

Size. Length: 15 ins. Wing: 7:2 ins. Tarsus: 1°5 ins. 

Food. Varied diet, mainly of insects, berries, peas, nuts, 
beech-mast, acorns, worms, slugs, rodents, eggs and young birds. 

Cry. A harsh screeching ‘‘ kvaaaak.’’ It is a most noisy bird 
and introduces cat mewings, lamb bleatings and other mimicry. 

Gait. A jaunty sideways hop. 
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Flight. Undulating, jerky and laboured when in the open, 
but when alarmed it is direct and swift. The wings look short 
and weak and it alights rather heavily on the branch. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually made of sticks externally and lined 
with fine roots, grass and hair, all expertly woven. The site is 
normally a bush or small tree, and the nest is perched about 
six to twenty feet up. Eggs are laid at the end of April and are 
pale green or buff speckled with olive-brown. There is only 
one brood. 

Remarks. When tamed it can be taught to speak. It is 
extremely wary and able to hold its own against persecution. 
A sociable if not gregarious bird, and capable of showing affection 
when treated as a pet. 


CHOUGH 
Pyrrhocovax pyrrhocorax pyrrhocovax 


Distribution. 
Now very rare. 
Last remaining 
pairs to be found 
near Land’s End 
and on the west 
coasts of Wales and 
Scotland. Resident 
wherever found. 

Description. 
Glossy blue-black 
with green sheen 
on wings. Long, 
curved, narrow, 

CHOUGH vermilion-red bill, 

scarlet legs and 

feet, black claws. Otherwise resembles a large and slender 
Jackdaw. Irides brown. 

Size. Length: 16:5 ins. Wing: 10-9 ins. Tarsus: 2-1 ins. 

Food. Insects and small sea creatures, berries and occasionally 
grain. 

: Cry. Commonly “ Chuff,’’ but has been heard to make several 
other calls including a metallic “ kling’’ and a corvine “‘ keeaw.” 

Gait. A sedate walk, but when hurried breaks into brief and 
speedy runs. 

Flight. Buoyant and graceful. Primaries are widespread (as 
distinct from the Jackdaw) and it frequently rises and falls in 
flight just above the waves. 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is generally built in some inaccessible 
spot in a cleft or crevice in the cliff-face or rock. Mainly made 
of heather stems and roots and lined with wool and hair. Eggs 
number 3 to 6 and are laid at the beginning of May. They are 
pale greenish white blotched with brown and purplish grey. 
One brood. 

Remarks. Is a great mimic, and captive birds have learned 
to speak. A gentle bird which never roams far from the nest, 
but which has been seen in company with Jackdaws off the 
coast. 


Famiry: PARIDZ. Titmice 


GREAT TITMOUSE 
Parus major newtont 


Distribution. 
Resident and com- 
monly distributed 
throughout the 
British Isles, except 
LOT tes extreme 
north, 

Description. This 
largest of the Tits 
has head, chin, 
throat and a broad 
band down the 
centre of the breast, 
blue-black ; cheeks 
and ear coverts 
white; back and 
mantle olive-yelllow ; a light spot on nape; wing coverts and 
tail, blue-grey tipped with white, quills dark brown ; underparts 
olive-yellow. Bill, legs and toes, leaden blue. The female is 
slightly duller with a narrower breast band. The young are 
paler. 

Size. Length: 5:7 ins. Wing: 2:9 ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food. Insects, nuts, seeds, berries, scraps, fat, bones, etc. 

Cry. Repeated rasping notes, resembling the sharpening of 
a saw (hence the nickname “ Saw-sharpener’’). The call-note 
has been likened to “ teacher teacher teacher.’’ Sings mainly in 
spring, but has been heard in all months. 

Gait. Usually hops on the ground, but is generally seen 
hanging in every conceivable position on anything but a perfectly 
smooth surface, searching for food. 

Flight. Strong, vigorous and undulating, as it flits from twig 
to twig. 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is built in a hole in tree, post, wall, 
in discarded shelves, nesting boxes, burrows, pumps or anything 
convenient. Moss, grass, hair and feathers are felted together 
to form a shallow cup, and here 6 to 9 eggs are laid in April or 
May. One brood is usual. The eggs are white, spotted with 
light red. The bird is a very close sitter, and sometimes may 
be lifted off the eggs, hissing and pecking at the intruding hand. 

Remarks. Gregarious and courageous, this bird will be the 
first to mob a stray owl, or defend its nest. Its ‘‘ crimes’’ are 
the destruction of certain bees, fruit buds and the alleged mas- 
sacre of smaller birds, whose brains it is said to pick. 


COAL TITMOUSE 
Parus ater britannicus 
(SEE PLATE XXII) 


Distribution. A fairly common resident throughout the British 
Isles, but net found in mountainous or treeless districts. 

Deseription. Head, neck and throat, glossy blue-black ; cheeks 
white, with a conspicuous white patch on the nape of the neck. 
Much duller all round than the Great Tit. Upperparts olive- 
brown; underparts buff. Wing coverts are tipped with white, 
forming two bars; bill black; legs and toes leaden grey. The 
sexes are similar, but the young lack the gloss on the head. 

Size. Length: 4:25 ins. Wing: 2:4 ins. Tarsus: 0-6 in. 

Food. The same as that of other Tits. Prefers fir plantations 
for haunts, and searches birches and alders in company with other 
Tits, Siskins and Redpolls. 

Cry. A grating “7zf-hee, if-hee.”’ Alarm-note, 
Song heard generally at all seasons. 

Gait. A hop. As acrobatic and active as any other Tit. 

Flight. Undulatory. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually built low down in a hole in a bank or 
tree-stump, sometimes in a wall. Similar in construction to the 
nest of the Great Tit. The eggs, 5 to 9, are similar, but smaller. 
First eggs are laid in May, and there are occasionally two broods. 

Remarks. Distinguished from other Tits by the white nape. 
It is never so familiar or common as the Blue or Great Tits. 
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MARSH TITMOUSE 
Parus palustris dressert 
(SEE PLATE XXI) 
Distribution. A local resident, fairly common in the southern 
counties, but rare elsewhere. In Scotland and Ireland it is 
replaced by the Willow Tit. The name is a misnomer because it 


frequents woodlands as much as marshes. 
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Description. Closely resembles the Coal Tit but lacks the white 
patch on the nape, and the bars on the wings. The black on the 
throat is less, too. The head and neck are glossy black ; upper- 
parts olive-brown ; wings and tail brown ; underparts dull white, 
blending into buff on the flanks. Sexes are similar, and the young 
are dull olive-brown. 

Size. Length: 4:5 ins. Wing: 2:45 ins. Tarsus: 0-55 in. 

Food, Habits, Gait and Flight are the same as in the Coal Tit. 

Cry. The song is “ sis-sis-sis-seea.’’ The call-note is a rapidly 
repeated “‘ chay-chay-chay-chay.”’ 

Nest and Eggs. Built in a hole in a tree, usually the rotting 
trunk of a birch, willow or alder, or in the disused burrows of 
rodents. The Marsh Tit commonly enlarges a hole in timber by 
chipping away at the entrance and carrying the chips away before 
discarding them. Moss, wool, hair, rabbits’ fur and vegetable 
down go to make the nest, and here 5 to 9 eggs are laid in April 
or May. They are white speckled with light red. Two broods 
are sometimes reared. 

Remarks. Sits as closely as the Coal Tit and pecks fiercely 
when lifted off the nest. 


WILLOW TITMOUSE 
Parus atricapillus kleinschmidti 
(SEE PLATE XXI) 


This little bird resembles the Marsh Tit very closely indeed, the 
Willow Tit having a sooty brown head, with a rather graduated 
tail which is rounder at the end, and the flanks are slightly more 
buff. It replaces the Marsh Tit in Scotland, and in other respects 
is practically identical. 


BLUE TITMOUSE 
Pavus cevuleus obscurus 
(SEE PLATE XXII) 


Distribution. The Tomtit, as this is sometimes called, is the 
most common British Tit, found in gardens, lanes and woods all 
over the country. Absent only from moorlands and the far north. 

Description. Crown, wings and tail are light blue, the back is 
greenish and the underparts yellow. The crown is edged with a 
white stripe running from the forehead and passing over the eye. 
The nape is bluish white and the cheeks and ear coverts are pure 
white, enclosed by a broad, dark blue collar band. ‘There is a 
dark blue stripe running from the hill right through the eye and 
uniting with the collar band, 
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Size. Length: 4:3 ins. Wing: 2:4 ins. Tarsus: 0°75 in. 

Food. Is beneficial m ridding gardens of all kinds of noxious 
insects. Also attacks fruit buds and sunflower seeds, and is fond 
of a coconut, a bit of fat, or a bone, suspended by a string. 

Cry. The alarm-note is a harsh chatter, and the call-note has 
been described as a sharp “ si-si-si.’’ The song is high and tink- 
ling, rendered “ chicka-chicka-chicka-chick-chee-chee’’ brightly 
repeated. It is heard mainly from February to May, but can be 
heard at all seasons. 

Gait. A hop. Will hop up the bark of a tree, like a Tree 
Creeper, and is at all times most acrobatic. 

Flight. Jerky and undulatory. 

Nest and Eggs. Similar to that of the Great Tit, any opening 
in any receptacle being used. Eggs number usually 7 to 10, but ” 
up to 18 have been recorded. They are a white spotted with light 
red, laid in April or May. Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. A most pugnacions little bird which will at times 
challenge the Great Tit. When excited it raises its azure crest. 
Its resentment of intruders during incubation has earned it the 
name of “ Billy Biter.” 


LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE 
Zi githalus caudatus rosaceus 
(SEE PLATE XXII) 


Distribution. A resident throughout the British Isles, common 
wherever there is cover but rare on moorlands and downs. In 
the north of Scotland it is also rare. Its haunts are woodlands, 
hedgerows, gardens and orchards. 

Description. The male is nearly all tail. The head is white 
with a black striped crown; the back is black with rose-pink ; 
sides of the back and scapulars and rump are tinged with dull 
pink, and the tail is black tipped and edged with white. Throat 
and breast are dull white, the latter slightly streaked with black. 
Remainder of the underparts are pinkish white. The iris is very 
dark with a red eyelid. The black band on the female’s head is 
broader, and the young are duller, lacking the rose-pink on the 
upperparts, with yellow eyelids. 

Size. Length: 5:5 ins. Wing: 2-45 ins. Tarsus: 0-6 in. 

Food. Almost entirely insectivorous. 

Cry. An almost continuous shrill twittering, “ zit-zit-zit,”’ 
varied by a harsh note resembling “ cheeup.”’ 

Gait. Incessant hopping or creeping along hedges, etc. 

Flight. Jerky and undulatory. When in parties has been 
compared to a whirring flight of arrows, usually in Indian file. 
The long tail makes a spiendid rudder. 
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Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is probably the most remarkable and 
beautiful of any in these islands. Made in the shape of a large 
cocoon it may be placed in the middle of a thick thorn bush, or 
fastened to the stem of a tree or placed in a fork. It is about 
53 inches high and 4 inches wide, and the entrance is-a tiny hole 
high up on one side. The dome is a waterproof felted substance 
of wool, moss, hair and lichen woven with spider’s web. The 
walls are of moss thickly coated on the outside with lichens. The 
lining is a dense mass of feathers, over 2,000 having been counted 
in one nest. The building takes both birds two to three weeks. 
In this anything from 6 to 20 eggs have been found. They are 
laid in late April or May and are white, finely spotted with red. 
As both parents use the nest there may be anything up to 22 of 
these long-tailed birds confined in this space. The hen curves her 
tail right over her back when sitting so that head and tail meet. 
Single-brooded as a rule, though two hens may share a common 
nursery. 

Remarks. The Long-tailed Tit is a model for harmonious 
family life. The family generally keep together throughout the 
winter, hunting peaceably, ridding the countryside of pests, and 
as far as its own species is concerned, living and letting live. 


BEARDED TITMOUSE or REEDLING 
Panurus biarvmicus biarmicus 
(SEE PLATE XXIII) 


Distribution. An interesting if rather rare bird, which has no 
similarity to the Titmice, in habits, appearance or structure. 
It is a resident now confined to the fens and broads of Norfolk 
and to one locality in Devon. 

Description. It has a long, fan-shaped, fawn-coloured tail, 
with under tail coverts black; leaden grey crown, tawny upper- 
parts, chin and throat greyish white, breast pink. The lores 
are extended into a broad, moustachial streak, very conspicuous, 
ending in pointed feathers. Legs and toes are black. The 
female lacks the moustache and the black under tail coverts, 
and her head is dull fawn. The young resemble the female, 
but have black streaks on the upperparts. 

Size. Length: 6 ins. Wing: 2-4 ins. Tarsus: 0-75 in. 

Food. Aquatic insects and fresh-water molluscs, but some 
reed seeds may also be eaten in winter. 

Cry. The call-note is a repeated, sharp, metallic “ ping ping.” 
There is an alarm call “ p’whut’’ but no recorded song. 

Gait. Nearly always seen in flight, or clinging to and climbing 
the reeds, usually with one leg bent and the other straight. 

Flight. Undulating and jerky, just above the tops of the 
reeds. 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually placed just above the 
water, erected on a platform of dead stems. It is constructed 
of sedges and lined with reed flowers and a few feathers. Two 
or three broods are reared, first eggs being laid early in April. 
Eggs, 5 to 7, are whitish streaked with brown. 

Remarks. Gregarious in winter, the Reedlings hunt their food 
in little parties. The male is very affectionate, will often protect 
his mate with a wing while roosting, and continues to line the 
nest with reed flowers until the young are actually hatched. 


Famity: SITTIDZA. Nuthatches 


NUTHATCH 
Sitta europea affinis 
(SEE PLATE XXIII) 


Distribution. A common resident in southern England, rarer 
to the west and north. Itis found in wooded districts, especially 
where the trees are of great age. 

Deseription. Rather like a very small Kingfisher, with soft, 
bluish grey upperparts, and rich buff underparts blending into 
a white chin and chestnut flanks. There is a black stripe from 
the bill to the side of the neck, enclosing the eye, and above the 
eye 1s a narrow whitish streak. The central tail feathers are 
bluish grey, the rest are black at the base, and are tipped with 
grey and white. The bill is long, strong, and leaden in colour. 
The female is duller and the young much plainer. 

Size. Length: 5:6 ins. Wing: 3-3 ins. Tarsus: 0:8 in. 

Food. Insects, seeds and nuts. 

Cry. The call-note is a piercing 
bubbling triil. 

Gait. A rapid creeping motion, backwards, forwards, side- 
ways, upside-down, the length and breadth of tree-trunks and 
branches, supported by the powerful curved claws only. 

Flight. Direct and rapid with considerable fluttering of the 
wings. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually built in a hole in a tree-trunk, 
which is filled with chips of fir or birch bark, dead leaves, grass, 
etc. The hole is commonly plastered up on the outside with 
mud or clay, leaving an aperture just large enough for the bird 
to pass through. Eggs, laid at the end of April, number 5 to 8 
and are pure white, spotted with light red and purplish grey. 
Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Nuthatch will deposit a nut in some crack in 
the bark and proceed to hammer it until it reaches the kernel. 
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The short tail is kept well out of the way when running about 
trunks and branches. It is said to roost upside-down, and is 
feared and respected by all birds of an equal size. 


FAMILY: CERTHIID/ 


TREE CREEPER 
‘ Certhia familiaris britannica 
(SEE PLATE XXIII) 


Distribution. Generally distributed throughout the wooded 
districts of the British Isles, but nowhere abundant, although 
its protective colouring and retiring nature may have given it 
an undeserved reputation for rarity. 

Description. Striated brown upperparts, white underparts, a 
slender curved bill and a tail composed of twelve rufous brown, 
stiff-pointed feathers are the distinguishing characteristics. The 
sexes are similar but the young bird has a straight bill. 

Size. Length: 5 ins. Wing: 2:5 ins. Tarsus: 0-65 in. 

Food. Insects and larve which it extracts from the bark as 
it creeps up the trees. 

Cry. The call-note is a shrill “ cheeep”’ often repeated. The 
song is heard chiefly from January to July and is a repeated 
“ chee-chee-chee-chirrip-chee,”’ uttered when pausing on its way up 
a tree-trunk. 

Gait. Rarely if ever seen on the ground. Up a tree-bole or 
along a branch it clings with its feet, and supports itself on its 
stiff tail, and extracts the insects with its sharp beak. 

Flight. Undulating and unhurried, except at mating times 
when it chases the hen round and round a tree with great swift- 
ness. It will creep up a trunk in short jerky movements, rather 
like a winged mouse, and when it reaches the top will suddenly 
fly obliquely to the base of another trunk and start all over 
again. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually built behind a piece of loose bark or 
a crack in a tree-trunk, or in crevices of sheds, barns, etc. The 
chosen hole is filled with grass, moss, wool, etc., and 5 to 7 eggs 
are laid early in May. These are white, spotted with dark and 
light red. Two broods are often reared. 

Remarks. Hibernating insects in tree-trunks are always 
plentiful, so the Tree Creeper never starves even in the severest 
weather. Both birds help to build the nest and to care for the 
young, and are indifferent to human presence. 
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Famity: CINCLID. Dippers 


DIPPER 
Cinclus cinclus gularis 
(SEE PLATE XXIv) 


Distribution. The Dipper or Water-Ouzel is a resident through- 
out the British Isles wherever swift-flowing streams and waterfalls 
are to be found. It is especially common by some Scottish burns. 

Description. It has a dark brown head, shading to dark grey, 
and is nearly black on the upperparts. Throat and chest are 
white ; belly chestnut blending into black. The tail is short and 
upturned. Whole appearance is like a large, dumpy Wren. 
Sexes are alike but the young have greyish brown upperparts and 
lack the chestnut on the breast. 

Size. Length: 7 ins. Wing: 3:75 ins. Tarsus: 1-1 ins. 

Food. Aquatic insects and their larve. | 

Cry. A sweet, trilling, short warble, heard during the first half 
of the year. The call-note is a soft “ zip-zip-zip.”’ 

Gait. Runs along the rocks and banks. 

Flight. Swift and straight, with considerable hovering power. 
Uses wings and feet to propel itself under water after its prey. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is built on a ledge of rock, in the stone 
wall of a bridge, in a hole in the bank, etc., and is a large oval 
affair constructed with grass, moss and leaves. Entrance is 
provided by a hole low down on one side. The 4 to 6 eggs are 
pure white, first laid in April, and two or three broods are reared. 

Remarks. Its name is derived from its habit of dipping and 
curtseying when perched on a rock. 


Famity: TROGLODYTIDA. Wrens 


WREN 
Troglodytes troglodytes troglodytes 


Distribution. This minute resident is found everywhere in the 
British Isles. In the autumn it is joined for a few months by 
large numbers of continental Wrens. 

Description. This is a short, dumpy bird with a turned-up tail. 
It is rufous brown above, transversely barred with dark brown, 
and underneath it has a buffish white chin and throat, shading to 
brown on belly and flanks. There is a light stripe over the eye. 
The female is smaller and duller, the young indistinctly barred. 

Size. Length: 3:5 ins. Wing: 1:9 ins. Tarsus: 0-75 in. 

Food. Insects, spiders and caterpillars which it seeks diligently. 
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Cry. The call-not® is an 
abrupt “ ¢it-tit-tit’’ running 
into a harsh “ churrr’’ when 
excited or annoyed. The 
song is a clear, sweet and 
brilliant trilling, remarkably 
powerful for so small a bird, 
and is heard throughout the 
year. 

Gait. It hops or creeps, 
mouse-like, generally well 
hidden. 

Flight. Short, straight and 
swift, with a rapid vibration 
of the short, rounded wings. 

Nest and Eggs. A domed 
nest, carefully built of grass, 
moss, leaves, and lined with 
hair and feathers. There is 
a small entrance in the side. 
Any cavity or recess serves to take the nest, and others, partly 
completed, are often built nearby, known as “ cocks’ nests’ and 
used for roosting. The nest is usually well camouflaged. The 
first clutch of 5 to 10 eggs is laid late in April: they are white, 
finely speckled with red. Two or three broods are reared. 

Remarks. A restless, active little bird whose familiarity has 
earned it the sanctity portrayed in the old jingle 


Whoso kills a Robin or a Wren 
Shall never prosper boy nor man. 


WREN 


Famiry: TURDIDA. Thrushes 


MISTLE-THRUSH 
Turdus viscivoyus viscivorus 
(SEE PLATE XXIX) 

Distribution. ‘This largest of British song birds is a common 
resident throughout the land wherever there are trees. There is 
also a marked migration from north to south in the autumn. 

Description. It has ashy brown upperparts and cream-coloured 
underparts with dark brown, fan-shaped spots, which become 
narrower and oval-shaped on the upper breast and throat. The 
axillaries and under wing coverts are white, most conspicuous in 
flight ; this distinguishes it from all other Thrushes except the 
Fieldfare, which has a bluish grey rump, instead of yellowish 
brown. Its size also makes it distinctive. 

Size. Length: 11 ins. Wing: 6:2 ins. Tarsus: 1-3 ins. 

Food. Berries, fruit, worms, snails and insects. 
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Cry. The song is a short, mellow, flute-like phrase, loudly and 
constantly repeated, more monotonous than that of the Song- 
Thrush, and less mellow than the Blackbird’s. It sometimes sings 
on the wing but is generally heard perched in the top branches of 
some bare tree. The alarm-note is “‘ chit-chit-chit’’ but a variety 
of scolding screams and churrs are used. 

Gait. The alert and erect carriage on the ground is characteristic. 
It takes a few deliberate hops, pauses with head on one side, then 
if it sees nothing, continues on its way. 

Flight. Straight and powerful, though more undulatory than 
that of the Fieldfare. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is built in the most exposed parts, 
usually in a fork of a tree. It is large and conspicuous, made of 
grass, moss, roots and mud, lined with fine grass. Eggs are 4 or 5, 
whitish, marbled with rust-brown and grey, laid from February 
to May. Double-brooded. 

Remarks. <A bold, aggressive bully of a bird which has been 
seen to drive off Magpies, Jays, Kestrels, and even cats. 


SONG-THRUSH 
Turdus evicetorum evicetorum 


Distribution. The Song-Thrush or Throstle is abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout the British Isles, equally at home in forest or 
urban garden, and is a familiar and beloved sight. There is an 
immigration of continental birds in the autumn and a local 
migration from north to south of our own resident species. 

Description. It has olive-brown upperparts and creamy white 
underparts with small, 
roundish, dark spots. The 
flanks are yellowish and the 
under wing coverts and 
axillaries are golden buff. 
The female is smaller and 
paler on the underparts ; the 
young have a buff mottling 
on the upperparts. 

Size. Length: 8-5 ins. 
Wing: 4°5 ins. Tarsus: 
Tz nS: 

Food. The varied diet 
includes snails, which it 
smashes on some convenient 
stone, earthworms, cater- 
pillars, spiders, insects, 
berries, and most ripened ~— 
fruits. SONG-THRUSH 
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Cry. The song is varied and is usually a repetition ofscertain 
short phrases, including the notes of several other birds, such 
as the Blackbird, Nightingale, Woodpecker, etc. It has been 
rendered ‘‘ Did-he-do-it ?’’ followed by the answer “‘ he-did, he- 
did, he-did.”’ The call-note is “ tchuck.” The song may be 
heard the year through, August being the quietest month. 

Gait. Powerful and rapid sideways hops, or a quick run. 
Rarely walks. 

Flight. Strong and direct. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest may be found anywhere, in bushes, 
hedges, trees, walls, sheds, banks, etc., and is built of twigs, moss 
and dried grass. Inside this is a layer of dung moulded with 
saliva, and finally the deep cup is plastered with chips, and bits 
,of vegetable substance, kneaded to the proper consistency. Four 
or five eggs are laid, bright turquoise-blue, usually with some black 
spots at the larger end. ‘The first brood is laid in February, but 
two or three are reared. 

Remarks. The male adopts a pugnacious attitude in the spring, 
but the hen will sometimes accept titbits from the hand later in the 


season. 


REDWING 


Turdus musicus musicus 


Distribution. 
This smallest of the 
Thrushes is a com- 
mon winter visitor 
to this country, 
arriving at the end 
of September and 
leaving again in 
April. It may be 
found mainly in 
open country. 

Description. It 
resembles the Song- 
Thrush but can be 

EO Ue distinguished by the 

conspicuous light 

stripe over the eye and the orange-red of the under wing coverts 

and axillaries. The upperparts are brown and the wing feathers 

dark brown with pale margins. The underparts are dull white 
with dark brown streaks. 

Size. Length: 8-5 ins. Wing: 4:5 ins. Tarsus: 1-2 ins. 

Food. Chiefly molluscs, worms, insects and grubs. Berries are 
resorted to in hard weather. 

Cry. The song is rarely heard in this country, but just before 
leaving in the spring it will occasionally give vent to a low musical 
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warble. “ Seep” is the shrill call-note usually heard at night on 
the wing when the bird is migrating. ; 

Gait. A hop or run. ; 

Flight. The flight is rapid, likened to the passage flight of the 
Skylark. The wings beat quickly and then are closed for an 
interval. When disturbed in a field the birds will rise singly and 
fly to a neighbouring perch where they will each alight in line. 
Remarks. In hard weather they consort with Fieldfares and 
join in stripping the available berries. When these are exhausted 
they move to warmer climes or frequently perish. 


FIELDFARE 
Tuydus pilaris 


Distribution. 
Like the Redwing, 
this is a winter visi- 
tor, commonly dis- 
tributed in open 
country from Octo- 
ber to May. 

Description. Very 
nearly as large as 
the Mistle-Thrush, 
this bird may be 
distinguished from 
all other Thrushes 
by the slate-grey . 
colouring on the FIELDFARE 
crown, nape and 
rump. Back, mantle, wings and tail are dark brown. Throat, 
breast and flanks are amber-brown, the former streaked with 
black, the latter with dark brown. The belly, under wing coverts 
and axillaries are white. 

Size. Length: 10 ins. Wing: 5-75 ins. Tarsus: 1-4 ins. 

Food. Same as Redwing. 

Cry. A feeble attempt at a warble is sometimes heard. The 
call-note is a sharp chattering ‘“‘ tchack ’’ several times repeated. 

Gait. Hops or runs. 

Flight. Straight and direct, but slower than that of other 
Thrushes. It is gregarious and congregates in flocks with other 
Thrushes in the fields. When disturbed the Fieldfares fly to the 
branches of some tall tree in a flock and all perch head to wind. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is very similar to that of the Redwing, 
in site and materials. The 4 to 6 eggs are bluish green thickly 
marbled with reddish brown. 

Remarks. Like the Redwing, this bird feels the cold of severe 
winters, and when insects are unobtainable and berries exhausted 
it either leaves for more southerly latitudes or dies of starvation. 
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BLACKBIRD ‘ 
Turvdus mervula merula 


Distribution. Commonly distributed throughout the British 
Isles as a resident, a summer and winter visitor and a bird of 
passage. 

Description. Male entirely black, save for orange bill and 
yellow eye rim. Legs and toes are dark brown. The female has 
sooty brown upperparts, 
rufous throat and _ breast 
which are striated with 
smoky black, and brown 
bill. The young resemble 
the female, but the young 
males have blackish brown 
bills. 

Size. Length: 10 ins. 
Wine 2) SSeS esas ese 
I-4 ins. 

Food. Similar to the diet 
of other Thrushes, but is far 
more destructive to nearly 
every type of fruit. Will 
patiently turn over dead 
leaves in autumn to find 
Peetnsecis. 

BLACKBIRD Cry. The song is a most 

Male « Female melodious flute-like whistle, 

quite unsurpassed in this 
family. It varies according to the individual bird, and is nor- 
mally only heard from February to July. The call-note is “ chink 
chink,” and the alarm-note is a loud, terrifying, harsh rattle, 
“ tac-tac-tac-tac,”’ effectively scaring other creatures in the vicinity. 

Gait. It flits, hops and runs, and makes great play with its 
long tail. 

Flight. The flight is straight, but loose formation is maintained 
in flocks. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is built in trees, bushes, evergreens 
and hedges, and is similar to that of the Thrush. The only dis- 
tinctive feature is a bed of dried grass placed over the mud lining. 
Four to six eggs are laid at a time, the first clutch appearing early 
in March. One or two broods follow this. The eggs are rather 
variable, but are normally greenish blue speckled and blotched 
with warm brown. 

Remarks. The Blackbird is not usually gregarious, except at 
migration time when large flocks may be seen. However, it will 
feed in company with other Thrushes wherever food is available. 
There are numerous instances of colour variation, pied and pure 
white specimens being not uncommon. 
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RING-OUZEL 
Turdus torquatus torquatus 


Distribution. This summer visitor is restricted to moorland and 
mountainous districts. It arrivesin April and Jeaves in September 
and October. 

Description. It looks rather like a Blackbird with a broad white 
crescent on its breast. The upperparts are brownish black ; wing 
feathers margined with grey ; underparts blackish (save for the 
white gorget) ; and the under wing coverts and axillaries are 
mottled white and grey. The female is browner with a narrower 
and duller gorget, and the young are greyish brown with marks 
on the breast. 

Size. Length: to ins. Wing: 5:4 ins. Tarsus: 1:3 ins. 

Food and Habits are similar to those of the Blackbird. 

Cry. The call-note is a clear piping note. The song resembles 
the Mistle-Thrush’s but is subject to variation with individual 
birds. The alarm-note is a harsh “ tchack.”’ 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is built like that of the Blackbird, the 
difference being that the ends of the grass stalks all stick straight 
out from the nest and are 
notinterwoven. Itis placed 
in heather or grass, in hedge 
banks, or on a ledge of rocks. 
The first 4 to 6 eggs are laid 
in May, and are pale greenish 
blue, marbled and speckled 
with reddish brown. Nor- 
mally double-brooded. 

Remarks. This wild 
moorland bird is by no 
means uncommon, but only 
descends to the lowland 
gardens in the autumn, to 
eat the ripe fruit. It boldly 
defends its young from an 
intruder, and like the Black- 
bird, elevates and spreads 
its tail when alighting. 


REDSTART 
Phenicurus pheenicurus phenicurus 
(SEE PLATE XXIV) 

Distribution. This picturesque little bird is a summer visitor, 
the males arriving in April, several days ahead of the females. It 
is generally distributed throughout England and Wales, but very 
local, haunting old woods, old buildings and ruins, orchards, 


plantations and parklands. 
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Description. The male is easily picked out by his white fore- 
head, black throat and cheeks and orange-chestnut rump and tail 
(except for the two central feathers which are brown). Start 
originates from the Anglo-Saxon steort meaning “ tail.’’ Crown, 
nape and back are slate-grey, wings are brown with pale margins, 
breast and axillaries chestnut, belly light buff. The hen has the 
upperparts greyish brown with the underparts paler. The young 
are like young Robins, save for the chestnut tail. 

Size. Length: 5:4 ins. Wing: 3 ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food. Insects, mostly caught on the wing. 

Cry. The call-note is “ wheeet-t.’” The song starts off with two 
or three beautiful, if soft, warbled notes, and almost immediately 
drops away to an almost inaudible gurgle. 

Gait. Jerky, inquisitive hops, much like the Robin. It has a 
Well-known habit of flitting its tail about, sideways and up and 
down. 

Flight. Jerky and spasmodic. It can almost hover as it 
swoops and dodges after winged insects, which it captures expertly. 
The rusty red of tail and rump are clearly visible in flight. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is built in any convenient hole in 
wall, tree, pot or quarry. Made of moss, hair, dry grass and 
rootlets, lined with feathers, and always well concealed. The 
eggs, 5 or 6, are light blue, laid in May. Usually single-brooded. 

Remarks. The Redstart possesses considerable ventriloquial 
powers which it employs to lure foes from its nest. 


The BLAcK REDSTART 
(Phenicurus ochrurus gibral- 
taviensis) is an uncommon 
winter visitor, which is .re- 
cognized by its grey upper- 
parts and black cheek, 
throat and breast. The 
rump and tail are chestnut, 
but the brown wings show 
a broad white patch. It is 
mainly found under the 
cliffs and on the beaches of 
the south and east coasts. 
In recent years it has nested 
in bombed sites of London, 
and spread to other parts of 
England. The call-note isa 
metallic “ tick ’’ and the song 
consists of a few harsh notes 
followed by half a dozen or 
so musical ones. 


BLACK REDSTART 
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ROBIN 
Evithacus rubecula melophilus 
(SEE PLATE XXv) 


Distribution. The Robin, or Redbreast, is a generally distri- 
buted resident in this country, and is familiarly seen throughout 
the year wherever man finds himself. The Continental Redbreast 
differs from its British counterpart in its paler breast, greener hue 
of the upperparts, and skulking habits. It is merely an autumn 
passage migrant. 

Deseription. The British Robin has olive-brown upperparts ; 
forehead, throat and breast, bright orange-red. There is a blue- 
grey line dividing the orange-red from the olive-brown. The 
lower breast and belly are dull-white. ‘The sexes are alike, but the 
young are golden brown and black with a mottled breast. 

Size. Length: 5:75 ins. Wing: 3 ins. Tarsus: 1 in. 

Food. Worms, slugs, insects, spiders, soft fruit, berries, bread- 
crumbs and other scraps. In winter it becomes very friendly and 
will even enter houses if tempted with food. 

Cry. The varied song is heard throughout the year, especially 
cheering in the autumn, and in the dusk and darkness. It con- 
sists of a clear, bright warble, with some flute-like notes. The 
call-notes are “ tick-tick”’ and a plaintive “ tweeep.”’ 

Gait. A sprightly hop. 

Flight. Short and straight. 

Nest and Eggs. There is a wide and apparently unlimited 
choice of site : holes in ivy-covered walls, in mossy banks, rotting 
tree-stumps, in sheds, old boots, kettles, etc. Dried grasses, dead 
leaves and moss make up the exterior and there is a lining of hair 
with some feathers. Eggs, 5 to 7, are whitish speckled with light 
red. Two or three broods are reared and laying commences in 
February. 

Remarks. An outstandingly pugnacious little bird which 
neither inflicts nor receives grave injury in its many and frequent 
combats. 


NIGHTINGALE 
Luscinia megarhyncha megarhyncha 


Distribution. A rather shy summer visitor, arriving the second 
week in April and leaving in August and September. Haunts 
thickets, copses, wooded and watered districts, usually valleys, 
and is never found north of Yorkshire. Nor does it get farther 
west than the border countries of Somerset, Devon and Wales. 

Description. Resembles a large brown Robin, with a longer 
tail. The upperparts are olive-brown with a chestnut-brown tail. 
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Underparts are greyish white, buffish on breast and flanks. The 
sexes are alike but the young are darker and spotted. 

Size. Length: 6:5 ins. Wing: 3:35 ins. Tarsus: 1 in. 

Food. Insects of all kinds, worms, berries and soft fruits. 

Cry. A lot of sentimental rubbish has been written about the 
Nightingale’s song, yet in spite of this it remains one of the finest 
performers of any of our songsters. It sings as much, if not more, 
by day as by night, contrary to popular belief. Any fairly loud 
noise near its haunts will disturb it into song. The song, emitted 
with all the vigour of its body, is really indescribable, but consists 
of a series of phrases in an ascending scale, with pauses between 

ach. The most familiar phrase is “ jug-jug-jug-jug,’’ heard from 
April to the beginning of June, after which it degenerates into a 
hoarse croak. The call-notes are “ feury teury’’ and “ wheet.”’ 

In Gait and Flight it is similar to the Robin, but more 
retiring. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest 
is found near the ground, 
usually in tangled under- 
growth. Dead leaves and 
dry grass form the exterior, 
and there is a lining of fine 
bents and hair. Eggs, 4 or 5, 
are greenish or brownish 
olive, occasionally speckled 
with brown. They are laid 
in May, and one brood is 
reared. 

Remarks. It rarely seeks 
the upper branches of trees, 
preferring to hunt for its 
food on the ground. The 
song is generally reminiscent 
of warm spring nights. 


NIGHTINGALE 
STONECHAT 
Saxicola torquata hibernans 
(SEE PLATE XXV) 

Distribution. A generally distributed but fairly local resident 
throughout the British Isles. Some birds emigrate on the south 
coast in the autumn, and passage migrants pass along the east 
coast. Usually found on uncultivated land, commons, etc., where 
furze and brambles abound. 

Description. The male has a black head, nape, back and throat 
with a conspicuous white patch on the neck. The tail and wings 
are dark brown with a white patch on the wing coverts. The 
breast is chestnut-orange, belly paler. The female has a brown 
head and mantle, with duller white patches and a black-mottled 
throat. The young resemble the female. 
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Size. Length: 5 ins. Wing: 2:5 ins. Tarsus: 0-85 in. 

Food. Insects, spiders, worms and small lizards. Quite an 
expert fly catcher. 

Cry. A short, cheerful series of sweet notes, generally emitted 
from the top of a furze or other bush; sometimes on the wing. 
The characteristic call is “ wee-chat, wee-chat-chat.’’ The alarm- 
note is a sharp “ tink-tink ”’ like the chink of two stones ; hence its 
name. 

Gait. A sprightly hop. 

Flight. A restless, active flitting from one bush to another. 
The body and tail are constantly in motion, twitching and flirting, 
especially when alighting. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is invariably on or very near the 
ground, usually well hidden in bushes or bracken. It is built of 
moss, dry grass and roots, with a lining of bents, hair, fibre and 
some feathers. The 5 or 6 eggs are light bluish green with a zone 
of rust-coloured speckles towards the larger end. The first clutch 
is laid in April, the second in June. 

Remarks. A cheerful and dainty bird, whose song is heard only 
in the breeding season. The families keep together throughout 
most of the year, and every protection is given the nest. 


WHINCHAT 
Saxicola rubetra 
(SEE PLATE XXvVv) 


Distribution. A summer visitor, local, but widely distributed. 
It arrives in mid-April and leaves in September and October. 
Haunts commons, marshes, mountain slopes and rough, furze- 
covered wasteland. 

Description. The male has a conspicuous white stripe from the 
beak over and past the eye. The upperparts are dark brown, 
with buff margins to the feathers. The dark brown wings show 
two white patches, and a similar white patch is seen at each side 
of the base of the tail. The remainder of the tail is dark brown, 
and the underparts are buff, blending into rufous on breast and 
flanks. The female is duller, has a buff eye stripe, and a spotted 
breast. 

Size. Length: 5 ins. Wing: 2:9 ins. Tarsus: o-g in. 

Food. Same as Stonechat, but feeds on moths in the twilight. 

Cry. The song is short and simple, not unlike a metallic 
imitation of the Redstart’s ; heard at rest and on the wing from 
April to June. The cry is the familiar “ u-tick.” 

In Flight, Gait and general habits the Whinchat closely re- 
sembles the Stonechat, loving to perch on the top of some swaying 
grass stem or furze bush; fanning and flitting the tail when 
perched ; and cleverly catching its flies on the wing. It is stouter 
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and less erect in carriage than the Stonechat, however, and its 
song and cry are less insistent. 

Nest and Eggs. Like the Stonechat’s, built of moss, grass and 
hair, on or near the ground, well hidden in bracken, etc. The 
4 to 6 eggs are bluish green, unspotted, or sometimes showing a 
few rusty spots at the larger end. The first clutch is laid late in 
May, and two broods are usually reared. 

Remarks. Insummer and autumn the Whinchats move around 
in small families, but in spring single specimens arrive in company 
with Wheatears and Wagtails. 


WHEATEAR 


(Enanthe enanthe cnanthe 
(SEE PLATE XXV) 


Distribution. The earliest and one of the most attractive of our 
summer visitors, arriving early in March. It haunts the wilder 
and more desolate downs, moors, cliffs and seashores, and is there- 
fore not commonly seen, though widely distributed. 

Description. The male has grey upperparts, with black lores 
and ear coverts, white forehead and eye stripe, white rump and 
upper tail coverts, and black wings. The tip of the tail feathers 
is black. Underparts are cream-coloured, shading to buff on 
breast and flanks. Under wing coverts and axillaries are mottled 
grey and white. The female has brown upperparts and buff 
underparts, with brown ear coverts. The young are slightly 
spotted. 

Size. Length: 5°75 ins. Wing: 3°75 ins. Tarsus: 1 in. 

Food. Insects, small marine creatures, worms and _ snails. 
Wild berries are also eaten. 

Cry. The song is a short pleasing warble, often performed on 
the wing. The call-note is a sharp “ chack-chack.’’ Song heard 
from April to June. 

Gait. A sprightly hop. 

Flight. A restless, constant flitting from one eminence to 
another, dipping and close to the ground. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually well concealed in a rabbit 
burrow, holes or crevices in stone walls, under rocks, etc., and the 
5 to 7 eggs are protected with loosely woven grass and bents, lined 
with rabbits’ fur, hair and feathers. They are laid in April and 
are very pale blue, occasionally faintly spotted with purple. 
Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. The white at the base of the tail is most conspicuous 
in flight, and the tail itself is raised and lowered frequently when- 
ever the bird perches for a brief spell. 
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The GREENLAND WHEATEAR (CEnanthe cenanthe lucorrhoa) is a 
passage migrant sometimes seen in different parts of the country 
in spring and autumn consorting with British Wheatears. May 
be distinguished by its greater size (Length: 6-5 ins. Wing: 
42 ins. Tarsus: 1-I ins.) and. the reddish hue of the breast. 


WHITETHROAT 
Sylvia communis communis 
(SEE PLATE XXvVI1) 


Distribution. A summer visitor widely distributed throughout 
the British Isles. It arrives in spring and haunts wasteland, 
commons or rough uncultivated stretches where bushes are 
plentiful. 

Description. The male has a pinkish white throat, grey head and 
neck, brown wings and mantle, with a rufous patch on the wings. 
Upperparts are reddish brown, breast vinous buff, flanks brownish. 
Female lacks grey on head and nape, and vinous patch on breast. 
The young are duller. There is an inconspicuous crest which is 
raised slightly when the bird sings. 

Size. Length: 5:5 ins. Wing: 2°8 ins. Tarsus: 0-5 in. 

Food. Largely insects with a few small fruits in autumn. 

Cry. The call-note is “ whit whit,’ the alarm-note a discordant 
“ chury,” and the song a not unpleasing and vigorous warble. 
Its scoldings and its jerky song are often heard as it flits its way 
along the hedgerows, bobbing up and down, crest erect, throat 
swelling, and showing great excitement. 

Gait. Creeps or hops according to its surroundings. 

Flight. A rapid flitting from cover to cover. 

Nest and Eggs. Tangled growth in a hedge or in a bed of 
nettles, made of dried grass, roots and hair. Four to five eggs, 
greenish white speckled and blotched with grey and pale brown, 
are laid in May. Usually single-brooded. 

Remarks. The most common of the warblers, its habits are 
neatly summed up ‘in its popular name of “ Nettle-creeper.”’ 


LESSER WHITETHROAT 
Sylvia curruca curruca 


Distribution. Fairly common in the southern counties, rarer 
farther north. It haunts hedgerows, thickets and gardens, but is 
more arboreal than its predecessor. It is a summer visitor, 
arriving in April or May, and leaving by October. 

Description. The most distinctive difference between the 
common and the Lesser Whitethroats is in the song, but in 
general the latter is somewhat greyer and darker, apart from being 
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smaller. Upperparts brownish grey, wings darker with palish 
margins (not buff or rufous), and the lores and ear coverts are 
conspicuously brown. Tail brown, outer feathers bordered with 
white ; underparts whitish, with buff on flanks ; leaden grey bill, 
toes and legs. Female is paler and duller, the young are browner. 

Size. Length: 5:25 ins. Wing: 2-6 ins. Tarsus: 0-75 in. 

Food. Mostly insects, with some soft fruits. 

Cry. A soft repeated “ sip-sip-sip ’’ forms the song in summer, 
something like that of a Chaffinch or Cirl Bunting. The call-note 
has been rendered “ tick-tick-tick’’ and the alarm-note is a 
scolding “ churrrr.”’ 

Gait. Like the common Whitethroat. 

Flight. In this again it resembles its predecessor, but is much 
quieter, without the well-known “ skyrocketing,’ and as it blends 
well with its surroundings is rarely noticed. 

Nest and Eggs. Of much 
frailer construction than the 
Whitethroat’s, lacking the 
horsehairin many cases. It 
is placed about 4 to 6 feet 
up in thorn bushes, hedges 
and brambles, made of dried 
grasses and roots. The 5 to 
6 eggs are laid in May, and 
have brown or lilac markings 
ona whitish ground. Single- 
brooded usually. 

Remarks. The male takes 
part in incubation, and the 
birds are close sitters. When 
they finally quit the nest 
they merely move quietly a 
few feet away under cover 
LESSER WHITETHROAT till the danger is past. 


GARDEN WARBLER 
Sylvia borin 


Distribution. A summer visitor fairly commonly distributed 
in southern England and Wales, but rarer farther north. It 
arrives early in May and leaves about the end of September. Its 
haunts are thick woodlands and copses, although gardens may 
occasionally be visited for the fruit. 

Description. Uniformly olive-brown upperparts and buffish 
white underparts. There is an indistinct pale stripe over the 
eye. ‘The sexes are alike. Distinguished from the Whitethroats 
because it lacks the abrupt whiteness of the throat. 

Size. Length: 5:5 ins. Wing: 3:15 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 
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Food. Insects, which it can catch on the wing, and fruit. 

Cry. The call-note resembles that of the Whitethroats, but the 
song is a beautiful warble difficult to tell from that of the Black- 
cap, save that it is pitched lower and liable to continue longer 
without interruption. Period, April to July or August. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Jerky and rather quick. 

Nest and Eggs. A frail 
structure of dried grass and 
hair built in brambles or 
thorn bushes fairly low down. 
Four or five eggs are laid in 
May, whitish, speckled with 
buff or ochreous’ brown, 
rather like the lighter eggs 
ot the Blackcap. Two broods 
are raised. 

Remarks. The Garden 
Warbler is rated as one of 
the most musical of British 
song birds, but its presence 
is truly much more heard and 
not seen, for its secretive 
disposition and sombre col- oe 
ouring make it difficult to fot OD 
find even in a specific search. GARDEN WARBLER 


BLACKCAP 
Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla 
(SEE PLATE XXvVI) 


Distribution. A summer visitor, arriving in this country in 
April and leaving at the end of September. It is common locally 
al] over England and Wales, but becomes rarer towards the north. 
A few pairs winter annually in the south-west. It is also a 
passage migrant down the east coast. It haunts wooded stretches 
with thick undergrowth. 

Description. The male has a black cap, with the upperparts 
ashy brown. The throat is off-white, the belly white, remainder 
of underparts ash-grey. The female has a rufous brown cap. 
The young at first resemble the hen. 

Size. Length: 5:75 ins. Wing: 2:75 ins. Tarsus: 0-85 in. 

Food. Insects in the spring (rarely flies on the wing), and later 
it is more vegetarian, enjoying berries and soft fruit. 

Cry. It has well been called ‘‘ The Nightingale of the North.” 
The song is a perfect warble, clear, sweet and mellow. It con- 
tains notes similar to those of the Nightingale, Garden Warbler, 
Redbreast and Blackbird. It starts early in the spring and 
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continues long after the Nightingale has finished. The call-note 
is a Sharp “‘ tac’”’ and there is a scolding “ churry’”’ similar to that 
of the Garden Warbler. 

Gait. Ahop. Itrarely descends to the ground for any purpose. 

Flight. Undulatory. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest resembles that of the Garden Warbler. 
It is built in brambles or other dense undergrowth, rather neatly 
of dried grass, rootlets and hair. Eggs number 3 to 6 and are 
usually laidin May. They are sometimes indistinguishable from 
those of the Garden Warbler and are normally creamish or 
yellowish white speckled and blotched with reddish brown. 
Occasionally double-brooded. 

« Remarks. The male helps to build the nest, incubate and feed 
the young. ‘The birds are contemptuous of scarecrows, rattling 
tins and even bursts of gunfire. 


REED WARBLER 


Acrocephalus scivpaceus sciypaceus 
(SEE PLATE XXvVI) 


Distribution. A summer resident in aquatic spots, common in 
England and Wales as far north as Yorkshire, which arrives in 
April and leaves at the end of September. 

Description. Upperparts brown, rufous towards the rump; 
underparts white ; flanks and under tail coverts buff. Over the 
eye is a pale buff stripe. 

Size. Length: 5:25 ins. Wing: 2:5 ins. Tarsus: o-9 in. 

Food. Aquatic insects, with berries later in the season. 

Cry. A long and rather monotonous crooning, similar to that 
of the Sedge Warbler but not so harsh. It sings when clinging 
to reed stems, or flitting between the beds. Heard at its best in 
the twilight, and is often noticed at night. Song period: April 
to July. Alarm-note: a harsh “ churrr.”’ 

Gait. Hops, creeps and sidles inconspicuously among the reeds. 

Flight. Short and jerky. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is usually near water, but has been 
found in lilac bushes, alders and willows several yards from water. 
The nest is a work of art, supported and woven round three or 
four reeds. The deep cup, cylindrical in shape, is made of grass, 
moss, wool and strips of reed carefully woven, a few feet above the 
water. The eggs number 4 or 5 and are laid in May and June, 
being greenish white, speckled with olive-brown or blackish grey. 
Sometimes two or three broods are reared. 

Remarks. Although difficult to see the Reed Warbler regularly 
betrays itself by its song. The Cuckoo often uses its nest. 
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MARSH WARBLER 
Acrocephalus palustris 


Distribution. A somewhat uncommon summer visitor to a few 
southern counties, arriving late in May and leaving in August. 

Description. Almost indistinguishable from the Reed Warbler. 
The upperparts are slightly more olive and the underparts 
yellower. The rump is duller. 

Size. Length: 5:25 ins. Wing: 2-7 ins. Tarsus: o-g in. 

Food. Aquatic insects, and later some fruit. 

Cry. Jhesongisits most marked characteristic. It is like that 
of the Reed Warbler, but richer and more varied, approaching that 
of the Blackcap in its sweetness. It sings boldly from the top of 
willows. Notes similar to the Reed Warbler. 

Gait and Flight 
are similar to those 
Ow ln Reel 
Warbler. 

Nest and Eggs. 
The nest is never 
placed over water, 
and is usually in a 
bush 3 or 4 feet 
above the ground 
on the banks of 
ditches, etc. It is 
built of grass, hair 
and moss and sus- 
pended by means of 

MARSH WARBLER “ basket handles ’”’ 

to the stems of 

plants, occasionally found in cornfields.” Eggs are 5 to 7, being 

either greenish blue blotched with olive-brown and violet-grey ; 

or greenish white blotched with olive-brown and darker brown. 
They are laid in mid-June and there is only one brood. 

Remarks. The Marsh Warbler is a good mimic introducing, 
among others, the notes of the Jackdaw and Nightingale. 


WILLOW WARBLER 
Phylloscopus trochilus trochilus 


Distribution. The Willow Wren, as it is sometimes called, is an 
abundant summer visitor, generally distributed throughout the 
country in wooded districts and copses. 

Description. This tiny bird, the most common summer visitor, 
is very like the Chiffchaff. It has olive-green to olive-brown 
upperparts, with a yellow stripe over the eye. Underparts are 
buffish white ; flanks and under wing coverts are lemon-yellow. 
Bill is horn-brown, legs and toes light brown. 
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a Size. Length: 4:5 ins. 
Wing: 255 10s) Tarsus: 
0-7 in. 


Food. Entirely insecti- 
vorous, seeking twigs and 
leaves for its food and occa- 
sionally descending to the 
ground. 

Cry. A sweet, bright, de- 
scending cadence of about 
25 notes, which fades gently 
away as it finishes. It re- 
sembles the Chaffinch’s and 
by midsummer is the domin- 
ant sound in the woods, 
through sheer persistence and 
repetition. The alarm-note 
WILLOW WARBLER is a plaintive “ tweet.” 

Gait. A hop. 


Flight. Short and quick. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The nest is almost invariably placed on the 
ground, on a mossy bank or grassy slope, or in thick vegetation. 
Made mainly of grass and lined with hair and feathers, well con- 
cealed, domed, with a circular entrance at the side. Six to eight 
eggs are laid in May, white, blotched and speckled with light red. 
Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. One of our first summer visitors, arriving at the end 
of March. Found wherever there are hayfields and trees. 

CHIFFCHAFF 
Phylloscopus collybita collybita 
(SEE PLATE XXVI1) 

Distribution. This second of the three yellow Warblers (the 
Willow Warbler, the Chiffchaff and the Wood Warbler) is one 
of the earliest of the spring migrants to reach our southern 
coasts, Its song is heard from the middle of March. Common in 
southern woods and copses, rarer farther north. 

Description. Very closely related to the Willow Warbler. It 
differs from this latter only in its more rounded wing, smaller 
size, much darker feet and slightly duller hue. 

Size. Length: 4:5 ins. Wing: 2:35 ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food and Gait are the same as the Willow Warbler. 

Cry. Just a few notes, clear, quiet, and continually repeated : 
“ chiff-chaff, chiff-chiff, chiff-chaff ’’—a familiar sound in all woods 
in spring. The alarm-note is “ wheet.”’ 

Flight. Due to its rounder wings, its flight is slower and more 
undulating than that of the Willow Warbler. 

Nest and Eggs. Like the Willow Warbler’s, but placed any- 
thing from a few inches to some feet above the ground. Eggs 
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are 5 to 7, white speckled with purplish brown, laid in May. 
Normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. Chiffchaff and Willow Warbler frequent the same 
trees harmoniously. Occasionally the Chiffchaff winters with us 
in the extreme south-west. His song is heard all summer, even 
as late as the end of September. 


WOOD WARBLER 
Phylloscopus sibilatrix 


Distribution. Reaches our shores at the end of April and leaves 
in September. It is not so common as the other two but may 
be found all over the British Isles in large woods and forests, 
especially where oak and beech abound. 

Description. It has light greenish olive upperparts, greyish 
brown wings and tail, sulphur-yellow underparts. The belly and 
tail coverts are white, and there is a conspicuous yellow streak 
above the eye. Distinguished from the Willow Warbler and 
Chiffchaff principally by the longer wing and larger size. 

Size. Length: 5:2 ins. Wing: 3:1 ins. Tarsus: o-7 in. 

Food. Insects, many caught on the wing. 

Cry. Poured forth from the high branches of trees, the song is 
a silvery shivering trill, the notes running from slow to fast. Much 
vibration of wings and tail accompanies this. The call-note 
resembles the Willow Warbler’s. 

Gait and Flight are similar to those of the Willow Warbler. 

Nest and Eggs. Almost 
exactly the same sort of nest 
as the Willow Warbler’s, in 
the same site, but usually in 
a depression in the ground. 
The real difference between 
the two is the lack of feathers 
in the lining of the Wood 
Warbler’s nest. Five to six 
eggs, white, densely speckled 
with purplish red or violet- 
grey, are laid in May. Usu- 
ally single-brooded. 

Remarks. The male makes 
a great display of tail and 
wing feathers in his nuptial 
flights, remaining poised with 
whirring wings, before flut- sal 
tering down to the nearest oceeale 
branch. WOOD WARBLER 
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OTHER WARBLERS 
(SEE PLATE XXvVII) 


Three other Warblers deserve attention in passing. 

The DARTFORD WARBLER (Sylvia undata dartfordiensis is the only 
resident of its family, being rather sparsely distributed among one 
or two southern counties. Upperparts are dark greyish brown, 
and the underparts chiefly rufous. The tail is long and fan- 
shaped, with white margins, and the eye is orange. It haunts 
gorse and furze bushes and is very shy and restless. The nest is 
, Placed in heather or gorse, made of grass, hair and wool. It feeds 
on insects, and has a triple call-note. The song is a low warble. 


The GRASSHOPPER 
WARBLER (Locustella nzvia 
nzvia) is a rarely seen sum- 
mer visitor, not because of 
its lack of numbers but due 
to its skulking habits. It 
runs about in thick, tangled, 
gorse-covered fens and com- 
mons like a mouse, and only 
advertises its presence with 
itssong. The upperparts are 
olive-brown with faint mark- 
ings, underparts paler with 
darker spots. It hasa long, 
graduated tail. It lives on 
insects and builds its nest 
of moss and dried grass in 
rank vegetation or coarse 
herbage. Four to six pinkish 
white eggs are laid from May to July, and there are two broods. 
The song is a monotonous, purring, grasshopper-like trill. 


GRASSHOPPER WARBLER 


The SEDGE WARBLER (Acyrocephalus schenobenus) is a small, 
common summer visitor. The crown is dark brown streaked with 
paler brown, and there is a conspicuous light streak over the eye. 
The upperparts are reddish brown with dark streaks, and the 
underparts are buff. It is quite distinct from other warblers in 
plumage and song, and haunts rivers, ponds, ditches, sedges, etc. 
It lives on aquatic insects and builds its nest in coarse herbage, of 
grass, moss and hair. Five or six eggs, bluisn yellow, speckled 
with brown, are laidin May. Its song is made up of a harsh, loud 
and varied chatter. 
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FAMILY: REGULID. Goldcrests 


GOLDCREST 
Regulus regulus anglorum 
(SEE PLATE XXIII) 


Distribution. A not uncommon resident, generally distributed 
throughout wooded districts, especially in fir plantations. Tree- 
less parts are shunned. It is also a migrant, large numbers arriv- 
ing on the east coast in the autumn. 

Description. The Goldcrest, or Golden-crested Wren, is the 
smallest European bird, about the size of a large humming-bird, 
with colours rivalling some tropical birds. Olive-green above 
and olive-buff below, with pale belly, the male has a yellow 
crest bordered each side by a black streak, with metallic orange 
in the centre of the crest. The female lacks the orange streak, 
and is generally duller. The young have no yellow crest. 

Size. Length: 3:5 ins. Wing: 2:1 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Insects in various stages. 

Cry. A high shrill call-note, “‘ si-si-si-si,”” and a shrill but 
feeble trill which passes for a song, from February to November. 

Gait. None recorded. This bird is always in flight or perched 
on some branch or leaf-stalk. 

Flight. Undulatory and rather rapid as it hunts along hedge- 
rows. and in woods. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is probably the most beautiful in 
our island. It is spherical, usually suspended from the end of 
a fir branch, made of moss, lichens and wool, expertly woven 
with spiders’ silk and lined with teathers. In this 5 to 10 eggs 
are deposited in Apriland May. ‘These are tiny, almost globular, 
pale cream, minutely speckled with light red. Double-brooded. 

Remarks. A great acrobat which in the winter consorts in 
flocks with the Tits and haunts woods, gardens and hedgerows for 
minute insects. 


FIRECREST 
Regulus ignicapillus ignicapillus 
(SEE PLATE XXVII) 


Distribution. A not too common winter immigrant to the 
southern English counties. Rarely seen North of Yorkshire. 

Description. It closely resembles the Goldcrest but has a 

black streak passing through the eye, bordered by a white streak 

below and above. The male crest is fiery red; the female is 

yellow. The side of the neck and shoulder is yellow-green and 
a blackish moustachial stripe runs from the base of the bill. 
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In all other respects the Firecrest and the Goldcrest are almost 
indistinguishable. Habits, nest, call and flight closely resemble 
those of the Goldcrest. 


Famity : MUSCICAPIDZ. Flycatchers 


SPOTTED FLYCATCHER 
Muscicapa striata striata 
(SEE PLATE XXIV) 


Distribution. A late summer migrant to these islands, arriving 
in May and leaving in September. It is generally distributed 
throughout the countryside, but usually only in pairs. 

Description. A small bird, with ashy brown upperparts, crown 
darkly streaked, and dull white underparts, streaked with dark 
brown. The gape is bristled. Sexes are alike but the young are 
conspicuously spotted with light buff. 

Size. Length: 5:8 ins. Wing: 3:4 ins. Tarsus: 0-55 in. 

Food. Winged insects. The Flycatcher will perch on wire 
fences, railings, or a bare branch and suddenly swoop at some 
passing insect (it rarely misses) and then return to its perch prior 
to the next sally. It has a habit of raising its wings as if about to 
take off, and then changing its mind. 

Cry. ‘The call-note is a high ‘‘ zzt-zit’’ and the song is a low, 
unnoticeable murmur. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Swift and aerobatic, usually to and from same perch. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is generally placed near human 
dwellings, on a beam, in creepers, or any suitable cavity. Twigs, 
moss, grass and spiders’ silk go into the making, and the lining is 
achieved with fine grass, hair and feathers. Three to six eggs are 
laid in mid-May and these are variable, pale green to bluish white, 
spotted with light red. Sometimes double-brooded. 

Remarks. Other names for the Spotted Flycatcher are ‘‘ Beam 
Bird,’’ from its nesting habits, “‘ Post Bird” and ‘‘ Old Man,” 
derived from its perching site and upright stance. 


PIED PLYCATCHER 
Muscicapa hypoleuca hypoleuca 
(SEE PLATE XXIV) 
Distribution. A fairly uncommon summer visitor, usually con- 
fined to the northern counties, some parts of Devon, and the hills 
of central Wales. It haunts wooded valleys near water. 


Description. The male has black upperparts, with forehead, 
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tail borders, a large patch on the wing, and the entire underparts 
white. The female has olive-brown upperparts and all the white 
tinged with buff. After the autumn moult the male is similar to 
the female. The upperparts of the young are mottled with buff. 

Size. Length: 4:7 ins. Wing: 3:1 ins. Tarsus: 0-6 in. 

In its general habits it resembles the Spotted Flycatcher, but 
is not so skilful on the wing and a lot of its insects are picked up 
from the ground. 

Cry. Call-notes are similar, but the song is sweeter and more 
sustained, resembling that of a Redstart. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘The site is usually a decayed tree-stump, and 
the nest is made of dry grass and moss, and lined with hair, loosely 
woven. Five to eight pale blue eggs are laid at the end of May, 
and it is normally single-brooded. 

Remarks. Apart from the plumage, the Pied differs from the 
Spotted Flycatcher in its smaller size, stouter build, and a habit 
of flitting its tail up and down frequently. 


FAMILY: PRUNELLIDZ. Accentors 


HEDGE SPARROW or HEDGE ACCENTOR 
Prunella modularis occidentalis 


Distribution. Resident throughout the British Isles, and 
common everywhere except in mountainous and moorland 
stretches. Prefers gardens, spinneys and cultivated land. 

Description. The upper- 
parts are rufous brown 
streaked with blackish 
brown ; head and nape slate- 
grey, streaked with brown ; 
chin, throat and _ breast, 
bluish grey. The under- 
parts are greyish white 
shading to pale rufous 
brown, darkly streaked, on 
the flanks. The female is 
smaller and duller. 

Size. Length: 5:8 ins. 
Wing: 2:8 ins. Tarsus: 
o-8 in. 

Food. Insects, worms and 
spiders, and tiny seeds, for 
which it grubs about mostly 
on the ground, at the foot 
of hedges, etc. 


HEDGE SPARROW 
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Cry. It gives forth a short, sweet and high-pitched warble 
starting early in February, continuing throughout the year, with 
a pause in July. The call is a plaintive “ teek-teek.” 

Gait. Progresses along the ground by a series of short, slow, 
jerky, creeping hops, and rarely perches aloft in trees. The body 
is held rather low and the legs are bent. 

Flight. It flits about in the shrubbery in fussy fashion. 

Nest and Eggs. A neat nest is built in hedges, bushes, stick 
heaps, etc., usually near the ground, of grass, moss, wool, hair and 
feathers. The 4 to 6 eggs are laid in April, and are a beautiful 
unmarked turquoise blue. Two or three broods are raised. 

Remarks. This is also called the Dunnock. Hedge Sparrow is 
a misnomer, the bird being a true Warbler, having nothing in 
common with the Sparrow. It can be a most pugnacious little 
bird and when kept in an aviary has been known to murder several 
of its companions. 


Famity: MOTACILLIDAS. Wagtails and Pipits 


PIED WAGTAIL 
Motacilla alba varrellit 
(SEE PLATE XXVIIT) 


Distribution. Resident and migratory throughout the British 
Isles. In the autumn some of the birds in the north move 
southwards, and there is a reverse movement in the spring. 

Description. In summer the male is black all over except 
for the forehead, the side of the head and neck and the belly, 
which are pure white. Wings are black streaked with white, 
and tail feathers black margined with white. The female has 
the back leaden grey with darker streaks. She has a shorter 
tail and is less black on the head and breast. In winter the 
plumage becomes greyer. The young have greyish upperparts 
tinged with olive-brown. 

Size. Length: 7:5 ins. Wing: 3:4 ins. Tarsus: 1 in. 

Food. Aquatic insects and flies. 

Cry. The call-note is “ chizzic,” and the song a warbling 
melody made up of similar sounds. 

Gait. Walks and runs. 

Flight. Flies in a series of short arcs, usually singing as it 
goes. Often seen leaping into the air after some insect. 

Nest and Eggs. A cleft in a wall, tree, barn, the thatch of a 
shed, any convenient hole or abandoned nest of another species 
may be selected. The Cuckoo often chooses a Wagtail’s nest 
for her eggs. Made of moss, grass, and roots, and lined with 
hair and feathers. Eggs laid in April usually number 4 to 
6 and are greyish white densely freckled with ash-brown. 
Usually double-brooded. 
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Remarks. Also called the Dishwasher from its fondness for 
water. Found in most aquatic places, but water is not necessary 
in its haunt, for it loves to follow the plough, too. When hunting 
and feeding it raises and depresses its long tail rapidly. Very 
sociable, and not scared of human company. 


GREY WAGTAIL 
Motacilla cinerea cinerea 
(SEE PLATE XXVIII) 


Distribution. Resident in certain localities in the British 
Isles, a bird of passage and a migrant. Tends to move south- 
wards in the autumn and to return northwards in the spring. * 
Almost invariably found by running water, favourite haunts 
being turbulent streams in the hills. 

Description. Distinguished from the Pied by sulphur-yellow 
breast and underparts and by its longer tail. It is a slimmer, 
more graceful and beautifully coloured bird. Upperparts are 
slate-grey, rump greenish yellow. Wings are dusky brown, tail 
brown, edged with white. The male in summer has a white 
eye stripe which borders its black throat. The throat is white 
in winter, and the female is duller and lacks the black throat. 

Size. Length: 7:5 ins. Wing: 3°25 ins. Tarsus: 0-85 in. 

Food. Mainly aquatic insects and crustaceans. 

Cry. A short and twittering song resembling the Pied’s. 
Call-note, a sharp “‘ ¢zizzee.” 

Gait. A walk or run. 

Flight. Undulating and darting; when alighting it raises and 
spreads its tail. 

Nest and Eggs. Built close to running water, probably a 
hole in the bank or at the foot of aquatic vegetation, built of 
grass and roots and lined with hair. The 4 to 6 eggs, laid in 
April, resemble those of the Pied Wagtail, but browner, some- 
times with a few black hairlines. Generally double-brooded. 

Remarks. Seen running nimbly along the banks after water 
flies, or perching in trees close by, on the look-out. The tail 
dips with each step when walking. 


YELLOW WAGTAIL 
Motacilla flava flavissima 


Distribution. A not too common summer visitor to this 
country, arriving early in April and leaving in September. In 
parts of the country it breeds locally, and its favourite haunts 
are pastures, fields and marshes. 
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Description. This is the most dainty and beautiful‘ of the 
Wagtails, with olive-green upperparts, sulphur-yellow underparts, 
blackish brown wings and tail with white outer feathers. There 
is a sulphur-yellow streak above the eye and ear covert. The 
female has brown upperparts, with the eye stripe and underparts 
less yellow. 

Size. Length: 6:5 ins. Wing: 3:25 ins. Tarsus‘ o-9 in. 

Food. Almost entirely insects, for which it will haunt stream 
banks, manure heaps, and follow the plough. 

Cry. The call-note is like that of the other Wagtails. The 
song is rarely heard and is said to be a short bright twitter. 

Gait. Walks and runs. 

Flight. Very undulating, with long’ graceful, regular 

curves. 
‘ Nest and Eggs. Usually 
on the ground in a hoof- 
print or cartwheel rut, made 
of grass and lined with hair 
and wool. The 4 to 6 eggs 
are greyish white, mottled 
with ochreous brown, with 
occasional black hair 
streaks. The first batch is 
laid at the end of April, 
and two broods are often 
reared. 

Remarks. Fond of skim- 
ming close to the water 
when hunting. Nuptial dis- 
plays include constant 
movement of the long tail 
which is raised and loweréd 
and spread fanwise. Male 


YELLOW WAGTAIL 
Female 


SEL CeLe iis 


The Pipits and Wagtails are similar in haunts and habits, 
but are rather distinct in plumage. The Pipits and Larks 
superficially agree (in that Pipits were once known as Titlarks) 
but are decidedly different in structure and habits. 


TREE PIPIT 
Anthus trivialis trivialis 
(SEE PLATE XXVIII) 


Distribution. A common summer visitor to the British Isles, 
arriving in April and leaving in September. Inhabits outskirts 
of woods, parks and open glades near trees. 

Description. The male has light brown upperparts and buff 
underparts with darker striations all over. The belly is off- 
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white, and the rump lacks striations. There is a dark moustachial 
stripe from the base of the bill. Legs and toes are flesh colour. 
Distinguished from other Pipits by its smaller size and shorter 
and more curved hind claw. 

Size. Length: 6 ins. Wing: 3:42 ins. Tarsus: ‘0-8 in. 

Food, Mainly insects and spiders, with a few seeds. 

Cry. A loud and cheerful song performed on the wing. Will 
rise from the top branches of a tree, and hover at some height 
above it, and will then float down with tail and wings fully ex- 
panded, singing all the time. It generally returns to the same 
branch and ends its song with three cheerful notes like “ tee-er 
tee-ery tee-ey.”’ The alarm-note is “ peet.” 

Gait. A run or walk. 

Flight. A shuttlecock flight described under cry, with full 
use of tail and wings. Seldom rises higher than twenty feet 
above the tree. 

Nest and Eggs. Built on the ground in long grass or other 
herbage, of dried grass, moss and roots, lined with finer roots 
and hair. ‘The 4 to 6 eggs are laid in May and vary to an extra- 
ordinary degree, ranging from greyish white to reddish brown, 
densely speckled or blotched with brown. Probably pairs for 
life and is usually double-brooded. 

Remarks. A favourite victim of the Cuckoo. The bird is a 
slow traveller and unostentatious in appearance, but usually 
recognized by the distinctive song. 


MEADOW PIPIT 
Anthus pratensis 
(SEE PLATE XX1) 


Distribution. A resident and migrant commonly distributed 
throughout the whole of the British Isles. Migrants arrive at 
the end of March, and the last have left by the beginning of 
November. It haunts moorlands, heaths, commons and meadows 
in the breeding season, and in the winter repairs to the lowlands 
and stubble fields. 

Description. This smallest of the Pipits is slim and dainty, 
with olive-brown upperparts, heavily striated, and reddish white 
underparts streaked with dusky. The hind claw is only slightly 
curved and longer than the toe, the legs are pale brown, and the 
tail dark brown with outer feathers white. 

Size. Length: 5°75 ins. Wing: 3:2 ins. Tarsus: 0-85 in. 

Food. Chiefly insects, with a little seed. 

Cry. Sings usually on the wing, the song being a short repeti- 
tion of sharp notes. Employs similar tactics to the Tree Pipit, 
but starts from the ground, and often sings there without rising. 
The call-note is ‘‘ peep peep peep’’ repeated regularly. 
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Gait. A sedate walk or a nimble run, as the Wagtail. 

Flight. Hesitating and jerky, rather than undulating. 

Nest and Eggs. Always on the ground, in heather, grass or 
rushes, well concealed, made of dried grasses and lined with 
grass fibre and hair. Eggs are laid from April to June, 4 to 6, 
pale buffish, densely speckled with brown. Double-brooded. 

Remarks. The Cuckoo deposits its egg in the nest of the 
Meadow Pipit more frequently than in any other. The Welsh 
name “‘ Gwas-y-Gog’’ means servant of the Cuckoo, 


ROCK PIPIT 
Anthus spinoletta petrosus 


Distribution. A resident 
along the rock-bound coasts 
of the British Isles, and a 
passage migrant along our 
eastern coast. In winter it 
can be found on the mud 
flats, estuaries and sands, 
searching for food, but in 
summer it is at home among 
the wilder rock-strewn 
shores, where it mingles 
freely with Gulls and other 
waders. 

Description. The Rock 
Pipit closely resembles a 
large Meadow Pipit. The 
upperparts are olive-brown 
with dark streaks, under- * 
parts dull white, striated. ROCK PIPIT 
There is an indistinct buf- 
fish eye stripe, and the outer tail feathers are smoky grey. 

Size. Length: 6:5 ins. Wing: 3:5 ins. Tarsus: I in. 

Food. Largely flies, molluscs and crustaceans, found in 
decaying seaweed. 

Cry. The song is intermediate between that of the Tree 
and Meadow Pipits, performed on the wing. The call-note is.a 
sharp “‘ hist.” 

Gait. A characteristic run. 

Flight. Jerky and erratic; fond of floating downwind. 

Nest and Eggs. Close to the shore, sometimes just above 
high-water mark in a cleft in the cliff, or under some rock. 
Built of dead grass and seaweed, and lined with hair, an occasional 
- feather and more seaweed. Eggs are laid in May, 4 or 5, resembling 
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the other Pipits’, densely speckled with olive and greyish brown. 
Usually double-brooded: 

Remarks. The male often discloses the presence of a nest by 
his anxious cries, but the female is a close sitter, leaving the 
eggs only at the last minute. 


FAMILY: BOMBYCILLIDA® 


WAXWING 
Bombycilla garrulus garrulus 
(SEE PLATE XXIX 


Distribution. A striking but irregular winter visitor. In 
certain years it occurs in substantial flocks. At other times it is 
quite absent. Usually found in the vicinity of berry-bearing 
bushes, either rural or suburban. 

Description. The forehead and long erectile crest are chestnut. 
A black line from the forehead runs above and behind the eye. 
Upper and lower parts are generally vinous brown; rump and 
upper tail coverts dove-coloured ; abdomen greyish. Under tail 
coverts are chestnut. Throat and wings are black, and the latter 
are striped with white. The wings also have red, sealing-wax-like 
tips, from which it gets its name. The tail has a broad yellow 
terminal band, and sometimes the red wax-like tips are present 
on all the feathers. The sexes are similar, but the young are 
browner and lack the black throat. 

Size. Length: 7:5 ins. Wing: 4:5 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 

Food. Almost entirely berries, although a few flies are eaten. 

Cry. A nearly silent bird, which utters an occasional 
“ ciy-vy-ece.”” 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Straight, like a Starling’s. 

Remarks. Very tame, but unfortunately decimated soon after 
its uncommon visits. 


Famity: LANIIDA‘. Shrikes 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE 
Lanius collurio collurio 
(SEE PLATE XXIX) 
Distribution. A regular summer visitor to the southern 
counties, arriving early in May and leaving early in autumn. 
Further north its presence becomes rarer. It haunts hedgerows, 


trees, bushes and telegraph wires. 
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Description. A handsome if cruel bird, the male ‘‘ Butcher 
Bird ” has a slate-grey head and rump and a chestnut back. A 
black band starts at the forehead, and encloses the eye and ear 
covert. Wings dark brown and chestnut, tail feathers black in 
the centre with increasing whiteness towards the outer ones. 
Underparts buff ; bill, legs and toes, black. The female lacks the 
black on the head, has red-brown upperparts, and buff underparts 
with grey bars. The young are duller with distinct bars above 
and below. 

Size: Leneth: 7 ams, Wine) 3:7 1s; slarsus = 0-95. 10% 

Food. Entirely carnivorous. It swoops on any animal, insect 
or bird which it can tackle, from beetles and bees to young 
pheasants and small rabbits, kills them, and impales them on a 
thorn near the nest. This larder is well stocked against future 
eating. It is said to skin and dismember its victims before 
devouring them. 

Cry. A harsh “ chack’”’ or “ shrike.”’ 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Jerky and tends to dip, but when pursuing its prey is 
straight and swift. 

Nest and Eggs. Ina bush or hedge about 6 feet up, rather large 
and untidy, made of roots, grass, moss and wool. The eggs, 
4 to 6, are very varied and are laid in May or June. They are 
whitish, greenish grey, buff or pale pink, spotted or blotched with 
rust-red, lilac or grey. Single-brooded. 

Remarks. Usual vantage point high up on a branch or other 
eminence to spot its prey and give warning of birds of prey which 
it detests. Differs from these in carrying its victims in its beak, 
as opposed to the talons. 


GREAT GREY SHRIKE 
Lanius excubitoy excubitor 


(SEE PLATE XXIX) 


This larger bird is an uncommon winter visitor, especially to the 
southern counties. It has pearl-grey upperparts, a white line over 
each eye and forehead, with black lores and ear coverts. The 
wings are black tipped with white, as are the tail feathers. The 
underparts are white. The hen has greyer underparts, slightly 
barred. 

Size. Length: 95 ins. Wing: 4:3 ins. Tarsus: I-15 ins. 

In all other respects it is similar to the Red-backed Shrike; 
which see. 
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FAMILY: STURNIDZ 


STARLING 
Sturvnis vulgaris vulgaris 


Distribution. Mainly resident throughout the British Isles, 
though flocks of young birds migrate southwards about mid- 
summer. In the autumn there is a general emigration by certain 
sections, and numbers arrive on the east coast from central 
Europe. 

Description. The plumage is variable and the bird at first _ 
glance may be mistaken for a Blackbird. But the Starling has a 
short tail, and its black feathers 
are shot with green and purplish 
blue. In winter the feathers 
are tipped with white and buff, 
and in autumn the bird looks 
duller. Beak lemon-yellow, 
legs and feet brown. 

Size. Length: 8:5 ins. 
Wing: 5ins. Tarsus: 1-2 ins. 

Food. Varied diet includes 
all types of harmful insects and 
their larvz, worms, snails, 
spiders, eggs and fruit. 

Cry. Being a great mimic, 
the Starling’s normal chatter of 
clicks and whistles is inter- 
spersed with cries of other birds 
and animals and mechanical 
sounds, all accurately repro- 

STARLING duced. 
Gait. Usually an awkward 
run or waddle, but if hurried will break into hops. 

Flight. Short, straight and rapid, especially when flighting 
to roost. If feeding off insects on the wing it will swoop, dodge 
and dive as it goes. 

Nest and Eggs. Any convenient hole in a tree, building or 
haystack is lined with straw, moss, feathers or wool, and the 
eggs, usually 4 to 6, are laid in April. They are pale blue and 
unspotted. A second brood is sometimes raised in the year and 
nesting out of season is not infrequent. 

General. Always goes about in large flocks, and therefore 
finds accommodation limited on the local roost. There is much 
arguing and pushing before the birds settle down to sleep. 
Evolutions and drill in the air are models of formation and 
precision. 
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FAMILy: PLOCEIDA. Weaver Finches 


HOUSE SPARROW 
Passey domesticus domesticus 


Distribution. Resident and very generally distributed through- 

out the British Isles except in mountains and moorland. Flocks 
have been seen to emigrate from and immigrate to the south 
coast. 
. Description. The male has the crown, nape and rump, ash- 
grey ; lores, throat and breast, black ; white streak behind eye ; 
back and most of wings, chestnut streaked with black. There is 
a broad bar of white across the wing. Flanks and tail are 
brownish, belly dull white. In the female and young the pre- 
vailing colour is dusky brown, with dark streaks. 

Size. Length: 6:25 ins. Wing: 2-9 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Mating season, insects; rest of the year, seeds. Very 
destructive. 

Cry. A cheeky chirp. 

Gait. A jaunty hop. 

Flight. Direct and bustling over short distances, but over any 
length it becomes undulat- 
ing. 

‘ Nest and Eggs. The nest is 
made anywhere near houses. 
Creepers, holes, guttering, 
under eaves, in tree branches, 
in bushes, in the old nests 
of other birds—all come 
handy to the Sparrow. If 
a hole is used it is merely 
lined with a few feathers. 
insta etrcemchemnest sismam 
untidy structure of straw 
and litter withadome. The 
5 to 6 eggs are variable, 
usually pale bluish white, 
speckled with brown and 
grey. Three broods are 
often raised, and eggs have 

HOUSE SPARROW been laid from February to 
August. 

Remarks. A most destructive bird, both to the farmer and 
to the horticulturist, for it loves to destroy certain flowers such 
as crocuses, primroses and aconites. It is a great fighter at 
mating times. 
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TREE SPARROW 
Passer monianus montanus 


Distribution. Resident in 
the British Isles and also an 
autumn migrant, this bird 
is less common than the 
House Sparrow, and its 
haunts more rural. 

Description. Very similar 
to the House Sparrow ex- 
cept for the crown and 
nape, which are chestnut. 
There is also a triangular 
black patch on the white 
cheeks, a double bar of 
white on the wings, and 
the, sexes’ are: alike. The 
Tree Sparrow is also slim- 
mer and more graceful in ; ae 
appearance. TREE SPARROW 

Size, Food, Gait and 
Flight are all similar to those of the House Sparrow but it is more 
slightly built. 

Cry. Resembles that of the House Sparrow, but higher 
pitched. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is like that of the House Sparrow, 
but is usually built in a hole in a tree, pollarded willow, or quarry. 
The eggs, 4 to 6, are smaller and more densely freckled with 
brown, but they vary greatly. They are laid in April, and two 
or three broods are reared. 

Remarks. A sociable bird, consorting with other sparrows 
and finches in the search for food. It is quicker in movement 
on the ground and in the air than the House Sparrow. 


FamiIty: FRINGILLID. Finches 


GREENFINCH 
Chloris chloris chloris 


Distribution. A common resident in the British Isles, and 
also a migrant, large numbers arriving on the east coast in the 
autumn from Europe, with a return emigration in the spring. 

Description. General colour, soft yellowish green with a 
yellow patch on the wing and at either side of the base of the 
tail. The rest of the wings shade from ash-grey to olive-brown. 
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The bill is stout and flesh-coloured with a dark tip. Legs and 
feet are brown; irides hazel. The female is duller with head 
and mantle darkly striated. The young resemble the female, 
but are more heavily striated. 

Size. Length: 6 ins. Wing: 3:5 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Mostly weed seed, but some grain and small insects 
are included. 

Cry. An unmistakable and monotonous, long-drawn-out 
“ wheee.”’ It wili perch for hours on a branch making this dis- 
cordant noise without the slightest variation. In summer this 
is sometimes varied by a 
melodious twittering. May 
be heard from February to 
September. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Undulating, caused 
by the rapid movement of 
the wings followed by their 
sudden closing for a second 
or two. Marked character- 
istics in flight are the yellow 
splashes on wings and tail 
and the rather forked tail. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest 
is built ina bush or hedge 
and made of coarse roots, 
fibres, moss and_ sheep’s 
wool, lined with hair and 
feathers. Eggs are 4 to 6, 

GREENFINCH usually laid in April and 

May, pale greenish white, 

blotched, speckled or streaked with red-brown, lilac-grey or sienna- 
red. Two or sometimes three broods are reared. 

Remarks. A sociable bird which consorts with other finches 
and feeds in gardens and on cultivated land. It often nests in 
company, and is seldom deterred from feeding where it chooses. 
Will readily pair with the Canary and sometimes with the Linnet. 


HAWFINCH 
Coccothvaustes coccothvaustes coccothraustes 
(SEE PLATE Xx) 


Distribution. Fairly generally distributed in England, but 
rare elsewhere. Occasional migrants have arrived on the east 
coast. Although subject to local movements it is not uncommon 
in the suburbs, and is rarely seen merely because of its retiring 
nature, 
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Yellow Bunting Chaffinch 
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Description. Immediate impression: very large bill and 
head, general colour brown. The lores and throat are black, 
and the rest of the plumage is reddish brown, with black tipped 
with white on the tail, and black and white on the wings. The 
bill is enormous. 

Size. Length: 7 ins. Wing: 4 ins. Tarsus: o-g in. 

Food. Kernels of fruit stones, especially cherries, plums and 
hawthorn ; seeds of the hornbeam and peas. Insects are fed 
to the young. The formidable bill has horny pads on the inside 
and is used to dig up fallen fruit stones and extract the kernel 
by splitting the stones. 

Cry. Rarely heard. Usually described as a single, short, 
harsh chirp or a piercing whistle. 

Gait. <A hop. 

Flight. Undulating and heavy-looking for any distance. But 
in short flights it is speedy and direct. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually built on a horizontal 
branch of a tree, or a bush. It is a shallow affair made of twigs, 
roots and fibres, lined with hair. Eggs number 4 to 6, laid 
April to May. They are very pale olive, spotted with red-brown 
and lilac-grey. Only one brood. 

Remarks. It perches differently from most birds, sitting bolt 
upright and turning its huge head from side to side. Neatly 
halved fruit stones and split pea shells will often reveal its 
presence in a garden. 


GOLDFINCH 
Carduelis cavduelis britannica 
(SEE PLATE XXX) 


Distribution. The British race is resident, common in the 
southern half of the British Isles. 

Description. Forehead and throat glossy crimson; cheeks 
white ; lores and crown black; underparts and back brownish ; 
wings black with a bright yellow bar right across. The young 
have brown heads and brownish streaks on the back. 

Size. Length: 5 ins. Wing: 3 ins. Tarsus: 0-6 in. 

Food. Seeds of various wild plants, including many weeds, 
especially thistles, groundsel, dock and knapweed. Insects are 
also eaten. 

Cry. An almost continual and rapidly repeated “twit” or 
“ twitter.” 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. It flies or flits jerkily from plant to plant, somewhat 
like a butterfly, twittering as it goes. 
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Nest and Eggs. The nest is compact and beautifully made of 
grass, fine roots, lichens and moss. The deep cup is lined with 
vegetable down, and is usually built in an old fruit tree, or a 
bush. The 4 to 5 eggs are laid in May. They are greenish 
white, streaked and spotted with purplish brown and lilac-grey. 
There is often a second brood. 

Remarks. One of the prettiest and smallest of the Finches, 
the Goldfinch has been popular as a cagebird, until protected by 
law. If treated well makes an affectionate pet. Usually haunts 
weed-infested wasteland, and is thus the farmer’s friend. A 
flock is aptly called a “ charm.” 


SISKIN 
Spinus spinus 
(SEE PLATE XXX) 


Distribution. This little resident and winter migrant is con- 
fined chiefly to northern Scotland, but may be seen occasionally 
in some of the southern counties in winter, due to the arrival 
of the autumn migrants. The migrants are with us from October 
to April, and the birds usually haunt pine or birch woods. 

Description. Resembles a small edition of the Greenfinch with 
olive-green upperparts, yellow breast and white belly. The 
crown, lores and chin are black, as are the wings, with two 
yellow bars. The rump is yellow and the tail and flanks are 
yellow streaked with black. The female is duller and lacks 
the black crown and chin. 

Size. Length: 4:5 ins. Wing: 2:8 ins. Tarsus: 0-5 in. 

Food. Seeds. The young are fed largely on insects. 

Voice. The song is clear, varied and joyous, canary-like. 

Flight. Flitting and swift. 

Gait. A hop. 

Nest and Eggs. ‘There are usually two broods (April and June) 
laid and reared in a neat nest of twigs, rootlets and moss, lined 
with down and feathers, and placed usually high up towards the 
end of a fir or birch branch. Four to six eggs are laid, closely 
resembling those of the Goldfinch. 

Remarks. In the autumn the Siskin may be seen feeding on 
the seeds of various plants, but in the winter it is usually in 
little parties of about half a dozen in company with Redpolls 
and Tits, all combined in acrobatic performances, hanging 
upside-down from the swaying twigs. 
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CHAFFINCH 
Fringilla coelebs gengleri 
(SEE PLATE XXxI) 

Distribution. The most abundant British Finch, with the 
exception of the House Sparrow. The British race is resident 
and sedentary wherever there are bushes or trees in the summer, 
but in winter flocks move about considerably. 

Description. In breeding plumage the cock is beautiful, with 
black forehead, blue crown and nape, and chestnut mantle. The 
rump is Olive-green, throat and breast coppery chestnut. There 
is a white patch on the shoulder and a white cross-bar lower 
down the wing. In the female the upperparts are buffish brown 
and the underparts buffish grey. The young birds resemble the 
female. 

Size. Length: 6-5 ins. Wing: 3:45 ins. Tarsus: 0-75 in. 

Food. Chiefly insectivorous, but quantities of weed seed and 
grain are also eaten. 

Cry. Call-note is the well known “ pink”’ or “ spink.”’ . Song 
in spring is a joyous melody, frequently repeated, ending with a 
musical flourish. Wishful thinkers have interpreted it as “ Half- 
a-pint-of-very-best-beer |” 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Similar to the Sparrow. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is usually found in a bush, fork of 
a tree, or hedge. Beautifully neat and round, it is built of 
moss, lichens, wool and other fine materials, well woven. The 
deep cup is lined with hair and feathers. The hen constructs 
the nest by herself, while the cock perches nearby and sings, 
although he will occasionally help in the collection of building 
materials. Eggs, 4 to 6, laid in April, May and June, are pale 
grey or green, blotched with pink and brown. Two or three 
broods are reared. 

Remarks. The Chaffinch is known for its gaiety, neatness, and 
friendliness to man, although cock birds are pugnacious in the 


spring. 


BRAMBLING 
Fringilla montifringilla 


Distribution. A winter visitor from Scandinavia, though it has 
been known to nest in Scotland on at least two occasions. It 
arrives from September to November in varying numbers and 
leaves again in March and April. 

Description. Both sexes have a white rump, with a buff- 
orange throat and breast. The breeding male has a glossy 
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blue-black head and back; the lesser wing coverts are orange- 
buff, medians white, and greater coverts black, tipped with 
white. In winter the plumage is edged with brown. The 
female is browner and duller. 

Size. Length: 5:8 ins. Wing: 3-5 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Insectivorous, but is fond of grain and especially 
beech-mast. 

Cry. Similar to the Chaffinch but shorter and rather more 
abruptly ended. 


Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Erratic, uncertain 
and undulating, typically — 
finch-like. 


Nest and Eggs. Built in 
birches or conifers in Scandi- 
navia, similar in construction : 
to that of the Chaffinch. Six < 
to seven eggs are laid in May 
and June, resembling those 
of the Chaffinch but rather 
greener. It is believed to 
rear one brood only. 

Remarks. Bramblings are 
often to be seen consorting 
with other finches in the 
stubble, rising in a body when 
disturbed, and chirruping with 
annoyance until the intruder an BRAMBLING Sar 
has disappeared. ‘ 


LINNET 
Carduelis cannabina cannabina 
(SEE PLATE XXX) 

Distribution. Distributed over the greater part of the British 
Isles, mostly in marsh, heath and scrubland, this popular little 
bird is resident and migrant. In autumn a great southwards 
migration takes place, and there is an immigration from the 
continent at the same time. 

Description. The Linnet has been known variously as the 
Grey, Brown or Red Linnet due to the seasonal changes in its 
plumage. In breeding plumage the male has crimson on head 
and breast, reddish brown upperparts and dull white underparts. 
In winter it turns brown with a greyish head. pon female is 
smaller and darker and lacks all crimson. 

Size. Length: 5:75 ins. Wing: 3:15 ins. Traeue 0-75 in. 

Food. Weed seed, grain and insects. 
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Cry. The call-note is a soft, sweet “ twit twit,” and the song 
a liquid trilling, similar to that of a Canary, but lower. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. Its flight is rapid, irregular, curving and undulating, 
especially when massed into flocks and sweeping to and fro 
over the cornfields. It can halt and almost appears to dance in 
mid-air. 

Nest and Eggs. The favourite site is a gorse or juniper bush, 
and at times hawthorns and hedges. Roots, fibres, grass stalks 
and moss go into the construction, and the cup is lined with wool, 
hair, down and feathers. Eggs, 4 to 6, are laid from April and 
are pale greenish white, blotched with reddish and purplish 
brown. ‘Two or three broods are reared. - 

Remarks. A song bird pleasing in note and in appearance and 
therefore often caged. It is usually associated with the heat of 
summer, gorse and uncultivated land. 


LESSER REDPOLL 
Carduelis flammea cabaret 
(SEE PLATE XXX) 


Distrioution. A widely distributed resident, rather more 
numerous in the northern counties. 

Description. This tiny, striated brown finch has a glossy 
crimson forehead and crown, black lores and throat, a rose-pink 
breast, and the rump washed with rose-red. Wing coverts are 
tipped with buff. The female is smaller and lacks the red on 
rump and breast. The young bird is altogether duller and has 
no red on the head. 

Size. Length: 4:25 ins. Wing: 2:75 ins. Tarsus: 0-55 in. 

Food. Insects and small weed seeds in woods and copses 
where alders and birches abound. 

Cry. Call-note is a metallic high-pitched “‘ fewey.”” The song 
is a prolonged trilling twitter. 

Gait. A brisk hop. 

Flight. Buoyant and rapid with a continuous twitter. 

Nest and Eggs. Bushes and high hedges, plantations and 
shrubberies are the usual sites. Fine twigs, grass stalks and 
moss are used and the cup is lined with down, hair and feathers. 
The 5 to 6 eggs are pale greenish or bluish spotted with brown. 

Remarks. A remarkably tame bird which can be watched at 
short distances as it hunts for insects in the foliage of trees, 
like Titmice. Often seen in company with Siskins. 
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MEALY REDPOLL 


Carduelis flammea flammea 


This is a larger bird than 
the Lesser Redpoll, and is 
a winter immigrant. It is 
paler, with an ash-white, 
striated rump and _ white 
wing bars. It resembles the 
previous race very closely 
in all other respects, and 
although during its short 
= = stay with us it feeds almost 
MEALY REDPOLL entirely on grain and seeds, 
it is largely insectivorous 
during the breeding season in its northern home. 


aS 


TWITE 
Carduelis flavirostris pipilans 


Distribution. The Twite or Mountain Linnet is a resident of 
the moorlands north of the Midlands. Common in Scotland 
’ and Ireland but rare in the south. There is some immigration 
from Scandinavia in winter, and resident flocks move south. 

Description. Resembles the Linnet, but the outstanding 
impression is one of striated brown plumage on head, nape and 
back. The tail is longer and the bill is always horn-yellow. 
Underparts are off-white streaked with brown, and the white- 
tipped wings also show a white streak. The rump is suffused 
with pink. There is no pink on the hen. 

Size. Length: 5:5 ins. Wing: 3 ins. Tarsus: 0:65 in. 

Food. In winter the lowlands are haunted by small parties 
in search of weed seed, grain and insects. Also seen in marshes 
and sand dunes by the coast feeding off marine plants. 

Cry. The call-note is “ twait.’’ The song is like the Linnet’s 
but not so sweet nor varied. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. A dancing, wheeling, indeterminate flight accompanied 
by constant twittering. ; 

Nest and Eggs. Usually built low down in a clump of 


heather, on the ground or even in a low bush. It is neatly 
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made of grass stalks, root- 
lets and moss. The deep 
cup is lined with wool, hair, 
feathers and vegetable 
down. Eggs are 5 to 6 
and practically indistin- 
uishable from those of 
he Linnet. They are laid 
at the end of May, and 
two broods are usually 
reared. 

Remarks. A shy bird 
whose song may often be 
mistaken for that of a 
canary-—lhe nests . are 
usually found in colonies, 
and the second brood is "sm ; 
raised at an adjacent site. TWITE 

BULLFINCH 
Pyrrhula pyrvhula nesa 
(SEE PLATE XXXI) 

Distribution. Resident, general in England and Wales, but 
local in Scotland. The Northern Bullfinch (Pyrriula pyrrhula 
pyrvhula) is a rare winter immigrant, larger and more brightly 
coloured. 

Description. The large black bill, the salmon-red underparts 
and the white rump are distinctive characteristics. The head 
and chin are black in the male, and the nape and back smoke- 
grey. The tail is glossy blue-black as are the wings, which are 
barred with white. The female is duller, and the underparts 
are buff-brown, but she still has the white rump. The young 
resemble the female but lack the black on the head. 

Size. Length: 6:25 ins. Wing: 3:2 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. Chiefly insectivorous in the summer, but in winter and 
spring, grain, berries and especially fruit tree buds are eaten. 

Cry A soft, flute-like, metallic “duee’’ forms its call-note. 
The song is low and musical, being a mellow twanging warble, 
and during the melody the bird sits very upright, puffing out 
its pink breast, and turning its head from side to side. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. When moving about in the woods it is swift and 
straight, and only discernible by the flash of its white rump. 

Nest and Eggs. Built in an evergreen bush or hawthorn hedge, 
or sometimes on a horizontal branch of spruce fir, the nest is a 
flat structure of interwoven twigs and roots, lined with fine 
roots and hair. Eggs are 4 to 6, greenish blue speckled and 
blotched with purple-brown and lavender-grey. Two broods are 
usual, the first eggs laid at the end of April. 
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Remarks. Due to its shyness the Bullfinch has a mistaken 
reputation for rarity. In spite of its damage to fruit crops 
—it will deliberately nip off every bud within reach of its 
perch and repeat the process again and again in fresh places— 
it is beneficial in its weed- and insect-eating habits. In the past 
it became a popular cage bird. 


CROSSBILL 
Loxia curvivostva curvivostra 


(SEE PLATE XIX) 


Distribution. The Scottish race is resident in northern 
England but more commonly among the pine forests of Scotland 
(L.c. scotica). Nowhere is it a very common bird. Certain 
years (notably 1909 and 1935) have seen great invasions of these 
birds from the continent, and these subsequently remained here 
to breed. 

Description. The adult male is mostly dull rose-red, except for 
the wings and tail which are dark brown. The female shades from 
olive-orange to yellowish green, with wings and tail brown. 
The young are greyer and more distinctly streaked. As indicated 
by the name the tips of:the bill are crossed, but in the young the 
tips meet. The Crossbill’s tail is short and deeply forked. 

Size. Length: 6-5 ins. Wing: 3:9 ins. Tarsus: 0:65 in. 

Food. Tree and fruit seeds, especially fir-cone seeds, and a 
number of insects. 

Cry. The call-note is a continuously repeated “chip chip.” 
The song is a varied warbling twitter. 

Gait. On the ground it hops, but frequently on a tree branch 
when picking the seeds from pine cones, it pulls itself along 
parrot-fashion, and hangs upside-down, holding on to the cone 
with one foot. 

Flight. When moving from tree to tree in little parties the 
flight is rapid and undulating, accompanied by the incessant 
call-note. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is found high up in clumps of Scots 
firs, based on a platform of twigs, forming a cup of dried grass, 
wool and lichen, with a lining of soft materials. Usually 4 eggs 
like the Greenfinch’s but larger. Eggs are laid in February and 
March; double-brooded. 

Remarks. Though not shy the Crossbill is difficult to spot, 
and a clue to its presence is often given by discarded pine cones 
on the ground. It works silently on these and polishes its bill 
after each cone has been stripped. 
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CORN BUNTING 
Emberiza calandva 


Distribution. The Corn or Common Bunting is not nearly so 
common as the Yellow Bunting, but it is a locally abundant 
resident, and also a migrant. In the autumn and winter birds 
move southwards and immigrants arrive from the continent. 
It haunts open and cultivated fields, shunning woodlands and 
towns. 

Description. The general colour is pale brown with dusky 
streaks. Rather like a Skylark, with a short, angled bill and a 
buffish bar on the wings. It is the largest and least showy of 
the buntings, inconspicuous in its 
sombre dress, and most frequently 
noticed by its habits and its dis- 
tinctive song which it usually 
delivers from a prominent perch. 

Size. Length: 7 ins. Wing: 
S-Onins. | Llarsuss. Deine 

Food. Nesting season, insects ; 
winter, seeds and grain. 

Cry. The call is “ tzick,”’ and 
this rapidly repeated forms the 
first part of its song (“ tzick- 
tzick-tzick-tzick’’). ‘The song ends 
with a dry chinking rattle which 
has been variously described as 
the jingling of keys or the tinkling 
of shattered glass. 

Gait. A hop. 

Flight. On first leaving a perch 
the flight is slow and heavy with 
legs hanging down, but these are 
tucked up if flight is prolonged. 

Nest and Eggs. It breeds on downs, commons, in cornfields 
or clover fields and although the male advertises the existence of 
a nest in his immediate neighbourhood, this is most difficult to 
find. The nest is on the ground in grass, or perched in a gorse 
bush, large and loosely constructed of grass, moss and roots and 
lined with hair. Eggs are 4 to 6, laid from May onwards, pale 
lilac, sometimes white spotted and streaked with brown and 
black. The Corn Bunting is a close sitter, occasionally double- 
brooded, and polygamous—one cock being known to have had 
as Many as seven hens. 

Remarks. Its favourite perch is on top of a hedge, on stone 
walls in the country or on telephone wires, where it will rattle 
away with its monotonous song. In winter it can be seen in 
marshes, stack-yards and stubble fields with other birds. 
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YELLOW BUNTING or YELLOW HAMMER 
Emberiza citrinella citrinella 
(SEE PLATE XXxX1) 


Distribution. Generally distributed throughout the British 
Isles, breeding and resident in most parts. Immigrants from 
the continent arrive in the autumn, and passage migrants dock 
southwards along the eastern coast. 

Description. Breeding dress of the adult male is distinguished 
by the lemon-yellow head and throat, chestnut rump, and two 
white outer feathers of the tail. It is greenish round the ear 
coverts and on the nape; flanks streaked with chestnut-brown. 
The breast is lemon-yellow streaked with dusky. The female is 
duller with an olive-brown crown and more strongly streaked 
underparts. The juveniles do not assume the yellow until after 
the first moult. 

Size., Length: 6-7 ms, Wing: 3-25 ims. Tarsus 7 on: 

Food. The diet is largely weed seed, berries and corn, but 
insects are eaten in spring and summer. 


Cry. The call-note is “ chick.’”’ The song is a monotonous 
repetition of several identical monosyllables, the last note being 
higher or lower than the rest. Popularly translated: “ A- 


little-bit-of-bvead-and-no-cheese,”’ and sung while sitting on top of 
a hedge or bush, right through the spring and summer. 

Gait. A hop. A flock will crouch close to the ground when 
danger threatens, ready for an upward spring into the air. 

Flight. Undulating, strong, rapid and graceful, generally dis- 
playing the white tail feathers. Will alight abruptly in company 
on asmall branch with such violence as to jerk out its tail feathers. 

Nest and Eggs. In hedge banks on or near the ground, the 
nest is made of grass, moss, fibre and hair. Eggs are 3 to 5, 
purplish white, scribbled with vinous brown. They are laid 
from the end of April to August and two or three broods are 
raised. 

Remarks. The darkly pencilled eggs are responsible for the 
name of Scribbling or Writing Lark, whereas Yellow Hammer 
is a corruption of the German “‘ Ammer,’ meaning Bunting. 


CIRL BUNTING 
Embenza cirvlus cirlus 


Distribution. Resident and non-migratory, locally distributed 
over southern England. : 
Description. Similar to the Yellow Bunting, but smaller and 
more squat in shape. It has an olive-green head with black 
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nape, chin and throat. . A striking black line runs through the 
eye. Sides of the face are bright yellow, and the breast is pale 
yellow banded with olive-grey. Underparts are yellow with 
reddish brown on flanks. Upperparts, wings and tail are very 
like the Yellow Buuting. 

Size. Length: 6 ins. Wing: 3-15 ins. Tarsus: 0-7 in. 

Food. As Yellow Bunting. 

Cry. Similar to the Yellow Bunting’s without the character- 
istic usual ending. 

Gait and Flight are practically identical. 

Nest and Eggs. The nest is like the Yellow Bunting’s but 
usually placed a littie higher, perhaps against a tree-trunk, 
and there is considerable 
moss in the foundation. ae 
Eggs, too are similar, but a 
more boldly scribbled. First 7 
layings are in May, and \ 
two- or three broods are - 
reared. 

Remarks. Owing to its 
close resemblance to the 
Yellow Hammer, the Cirl 
Bunting may often be over- 
looked, but in spite of this 
it is considerably less com- 
mon than the former. It 
prefers to sit on a rather 
higher eminence than the 
Yellow Hammer when sing- 
ing, and the song may be | . 
heard as late as September CIRL BUNTING 
and even October. Male Female 


REED BUNTING 
Emberiza scheniclus scheeniclus 
(SEE PLATE XXX1) 


Distribution. Generally and commonly distributed throughout 
the British Isles as a resident and a summer and winter visitor. 
Immigration takes place on the east coast in the autumn. 

Description. The adult male has a black head and throat 
with a white moustachial streak joining his snow-white collar. 
Upperparts, broadly margined with chestnut, rump bluish grey. 
Underparts white with darkly striped flanks; tail dark with 
white outer feathers. After the autumn moult plumage is duller 
with buffish brown tips. The female is smaller and duller, 
with darkly streaked reddish brown head, brownish moustache 
line. 
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Size. Length: 6 ins. Wing: 3 ins. Tarsus: 0-8 in. 

Food. Mainly insects, with a little seed. 

Cry. The call-note is a loud “‘ tcheee.’”” The song, a stuttering 
attempt, not loud, resembling “‘ ches-ches-ches-ches-ches-cheeeesss.”’ 

Gait. Usually hops, but will walk or attempt a shuffle when 
hunting insects or decoying enemies from nest. 

Flight. Jerky and undulating, suggesting quick forward up 
and down thrusts. 

Nest and Eggs. Usually found in reeds and marshes, at the 
base of a clump of sedge or in osiers, made of grasses and hair. 
Four to six eggs, varying from ochreous to pale brownish lavender 
heavily streaked with purple-black, are laid from April to July, 
,and there are generally two broods. 

Remarks. Haunts swampy marshy grounds, where water is 
flowing or stagnant, being good insect feeding grounds. The 
female shows great devotion to the young. Not commonly 
gregarious, but hard weather will drive them to the stack-yards 
with other birds. 


SNOW BUNTING 
Plectvophenax nivalis nivalis 


Distribution. A winter visitor to the British Isles, resident 
and breeding in a few cases in the mountains of northern Scotland. 
Frequents high places inland, but is usually found round the 
coast. The first invasion 
takes place at the end of 
October. : 

Description. ‘There is con- 
siderable variation accord- 
ing to season. In summer 
the male is white except for 
back, tail and wings, which 
are deeply marked with 
black. The female has head, 
neck and upperparts, grey- 
ish black. Winter plumage 
is darkened with brown 
striations on back, head 
and breast, with female 
darker. 

Size. Lengthy “oOsans: 
Wing: 3ins. Tarsus: o-8 in. 

Food. Insectsinsummer, 
grain and marine plant seeds SNOW BUNTING 
in winter. Summer Winter 
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Cry. The call-note is ‘ tweet.” The song is a warbling imita- 
tion of other birds’ songs, uttered as the bird shoots up or descends 
in spiral curves, like a Tree Pipit. An airborne flock will twitter 
continuously as it flies. 

Gait. Generally runs, like a wader, but will occasionally hop. 

Flight. Rather close to the ground, undulating and flapping, 
with abrupt wheelings and perhaps a sudden settling on a chosen 
spot. At times Snow Buntings will drift whitely before a gale, 
thus earning the name of Snowflake. 

Nest and Eggs. Generally in some wild and inaccessible spot 
on the seashore or in the mountains, among crags and boulders. 
Made of roots, grass and moss and warmly lined with hair and 
feathers. Eggs are 4 or 5 in this country, greenish white marked 
with purple, laid from May to July. Sometimes double-brooded. 

Remarks. An inoffensive, happy little bird, easily tamed 
when caught, but not commonly seen in the south unless the 
winter is very hard. 


Zu 


RECORD KEEPING 


IF you are at all serious ‘about bird-watching, you will need three 
things besides this book: a pencil, a note-book and some field- 
glasses. You may be able to do without the last item, but the 
first two are essential. Carry the note-book with you always, in 
town or country. Jays, Kingfishers and Wrynecks may be seen 
in St. James’s Park, and occasionally Kestrels have nested within 
half a mile of Hyde Park Corner. You never know where or when 
you may see an uncommon visitor. Be ready to jot down what 
you see, however trivial. Don’t wait until you get home. 
Memory fades quickly in details of size and colour. 

Later you can sift and file your information in acard index. It 
may then be checked and corrected at your ieisure. Such data 
becomes increasingly valuable as time goes by, not only for your- 
self, but for the whole ornithological field. Most important, this 
type of record-keeping forms the only alternative to the destruc- 
tion of so many of our finest and rarest birds whose skins are kept 
for “‘ identification purposes.” 


RECOGNITION 


One dictionary definition of “‘recognize”’ is “to recover or 
recollect a knowledge of.’’ The main text of this book will give 
you the necessary bird knowledge. These pages will help you 
recollect what you know. Recognition comes of observation. It 
is not a gift, but the result of trained habit. The key to confident 
recognition cannot lie in a printed page, nor even in a coloured 
picture ; but knowing what to look for, and when, makes it a lot 
easier. Such, then, is the aim of the tables set out in the follow- 
ing pages. They comprise altogether some sixteen essential 
features in recognition. It is manifestly impossible to reduce an 
animate creature such as a bird to conform to the hard and fast 
columns of a table, but within fairly broad limits the important 
points have been tabulated, and bird identification carefully 
systemized. 
The tables are arranged as follows: 


1. Haunts g. Toes 

2. Size and Colour (General 10. The Moult 
Impression) 11. Habits and Gait 

3. Colour in Detail 12. Flight 

4. Head 13. Nest 

5. Wings 14. Migration 

6. Tail 15. Song 

7. Bill 16. Swimming Birds 

8. Legs 


Species are tabulated in alphabetical order. 
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HAUNTS 


COASTAL | 
DISTRICTS 


| 


Bunting, Snow | Bunting, Snow. 


_ Crows (mig) 


Carrion 
Hooded 


| Divers 
| Ducks, 


WooDED pene OPEN Moors AND 
DISTRICTS ee COUNTRY MounrTAINS 
Blackbird Blackbird Blackcap 
Brambling Blackcap Buntings, Buzzard 
Capercaillie | Chiffchaff Corn Capercaillie 
Chaffinch Creeper, Tree} Yellow Curlew 
Creeper, Tree | Crossbill Corncrake Dipper 
Crossbill Crow, Carrion | Doves, Dotterel 
Crows Cuckoo Stock Dunlin 
Cuckoo Doves, Turtle | Eagle, Golden 
Doves, Ring Fieldfare Falcon, 
Ring Turtle Geese Peregrine 
Stock Finches Goldfinch Goose, 
Turtle Firecrest Hoopoe Grey-lag 
Firecrest Flycatchers | Jackdaw Grouse, 
Flycatchers | Goldcrest Kestrel Black 
Goldcrest Jay Lapwing Red 
Grouse, Black} Magpie Linnet Harriers, 
Hawfinch Nightingale | Nightjar Hen 
Hobby Nuthatch Partridges, Montagu’s 
Hoopoe Oriole, Golden| Common Mallard 
Jay Owl, Little Red-legged | Merlin 
Magpie Pipituree Pipit, Meadow] Owl, Short- 
Nightingale | Redstart Quail eared 
Nightjar Robin Redwing Pipit, Meadow | 
Nuthatch Siskin | Shrike Plover, Golden 
Owl Sparrows Skylark Ptarmigan 
Pheasant Starling Sparrows Raven 
Pipit, Tree Thrushes Sparrowhawk | Ring-Ouzel 
Redpolls Tits (except | Stonechat Skua, Arctic 
Redstart Bearded) Swallow (nr. sea) 
Robin Warblers, Thrushes Skylark 
Rook Garden Warblers, Teal 
Shrikes Willow Dartford Twite 
Siskin Wood Grasshopper) Whimbrel 
Sparrows Waxwing Wren 
Sparrowhawk) Whitethroats, 
Thrushes Common 
Tits Lesser 
Warblers Wren 
Waxwing 
Woodcock 
Woodlark 
Woodpeckers 
Wren 
Wryneck 
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Eider 
Goldeneye | 
Mallard 
Pintail 
Scaup 
Scoters 
Sheld 
Ruddy Sheld 
Widgeon 
Geese 
Goosander 
Grebes (some) 
Gulls 
Hawks (mig) 
Jackdaw 
Martin, Sand 
Merganser, 
Red-breasted 
Phalaropes 
Pipit, Rock 
Redstarts 
(mig) 
Sea Birds 
Shrike, Grey 
(mig) 
Smew 
Starling (mig) 
Stonechat (mig) 
Swan, Bewick’s 
Terns 
Waders 


| Whinchat 


(mig) 


APPENDIX 1. HAUNTS 


| 


i 


| | 
rasene MARSHES | CAVES AND Rctanr HuMAN 
Rocks 3 DWELLINGS 
| BORDERS 

Coot Bitterns | Buzzard | Blackbird Blackbird 

Cormorant | Bunting, Reed | Chough Brambling Jackdaw 

Dipper | Coot | Cormorant | Buntings, Martin, House 

Divers | Crake, Spotted) Crow, Hooded Cirl Owls, 

Ducks, Ducks, Doves, Corn Barn 
Gadwall Garganey Rock | Yellow Little 
Garganey Mallard Stock | Corncrake Robin 
Goldeneye | Shoveller Falcon, Crow, Carrion | Swallow 
Mallard | Widgeon | Peregrine | Fieldfare | Thrushes 
Pintail | Geese | Gannet Jackdaw Many Tits and 
Pochard Harriers, Guillemots Lapwing Finches 
Scoter, Marsh | Gulls (except | Partridges (esp. House 

Velvet Montagu’s | Black- Quail Sparrow) 
Shoveller | Heron headed) Rook 
Teal | Moorhen | Kestrel | Skylark 
Widgeon | Owl, Short- | Merlin Starling 

Goosander eared Pipit, Rock Thrushes 

Grebes | Shrike, | Puffin Wagtails 

Greenshank | Red-backed | Raven Wheatear 

Kingfisher | Tit, Bearded | Razorbill Whinchat 

Merganser Waders (most) | Redstart, 

Moorhen Warblers, | Black 

Osprey Marsh | Sandpiper, 

Phalaropes Reed Purple 

Redpoll Sedge Shag 

Ruff Water Rail Skuas 

Sandpipers, 

Common | — 
Green Notes. This Table is intended as a general guide to show 
Wood where a certain bird is most likely to be encountered. Not 

Smew all birds confine themselves to a particular locality, therefore 

Swans, a number of species occur under more than one heading. The 
Mute House Sparrow, for instance, might almost be called omni- 
Whooper present, as far as man is concerned, following him wherever 

Terns he goes. A number of other birds, notably the Finches, are 
(except very generally distributed. The omission of a bird under 
Sandwich) | any heading does not necessarily mean its complete absence 

Wagtails, from that locality : it may merely be an occasional wanderer 
Pied there. 

Yellow 
mig = generally on migration. 
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APPENDIX 2. SIZE AND COLBDUR (GENERAL 


IMPRESSION) 


x 


Sad | VARIOUS SHADES OF BROWN | 
\ BLACK BLACK-HEADED | | = - | 

\ REAST REAST 
S1zE \S LE AOVER | MotftrLeD Licut | 
| | 

VERY SMALL Tits, Wren | | Warbler, Sedge | 

(Under 5”) Coal | | 
Marsh | 
e.g. Wren | | | 
Petrel, Storm | Blackcap (m) Blackbird (f) | Buntings, | Blackcap (f) | 
Starling Brambling (m)+¢ | Owl, Little | Corn Creeper, Tree | 
Swift Bullfinch Quail Reed (f) | Greenfinch (f) 
Bunting, Reed | Starling (w) Flycatcher, Martin, Sand | 
(m) Swift Spotted j Nightingale 
Stonechat Wryneck | Linnet Shrike, Red } 
SMALL Tit, Great | Pipits | Sparrows 
(5” to 9”) | Redwing Stonechat (f) 
Skylark | Warblers, 

e.g. Sparrow Snipe, Jack Garden 
| Thrush, Song Reed | 
| Twite | Whinchat (f) | 
| Warbler, | Whitethroats 

Grasshopper 
| Woodlark 
| 
Blackbird (m) | Terns | Bittern, Little | Fieldfare 
Chough | Corncrake Kestrel (f) 
Coot Godwit, Bar- Merlin (f) 
2 Grebes, tailed Owls (some) 
torte 16) Black-necked Grouse, Red | Redshank | 
Little* Nightjar | Snipe, Common 
e.g. Guanes, ‘ | Slee a | Thrush, Mistle | 
i ack oodcoc | 
Partridge Sackdaw | 
Moorhen 
Shearwater, 
Manx 
Crows Avocet Some Ducks (f) | Curlew 
Ducks, Magpie Grouse, Black (f); Harrier, Marsh | 
Scoters Oyster Catcher | Some Hawks (f) (f) | 
Mrpium Tufted Terns Kestrel (f) 
(17” to 24”) | Goose, Brent | _ Owls 
Gull, Lesser | | | Whimbrel 
e.g. Crow Black -backed | 
Rook | 
Shearwater, 
Manx 
Cormorant Diver, Great Bittern | | Buzzard 
(LARGE | Gull, Great | Northern Eider (f) | | 
25” to 36”) | Black-backed| Goose, Barnacle | Skuas | 
Raven Sheldrake | 
e.g, Goose Shag 
Notes. Identification from the first glimpse of a bird is not easy, but Table 2 will help to clarify 


the general impression received from such a glimpse. It deals solely with plumage and size (including 


tail). 


The predominant colour only is taken, regardless of other colours which may be present. 


Thus 


under the heading BLACK we find birds whose plumage is wholly black and others with only the 


upperparts of that hue. 


be placed in two or more columns. 
A problem to be considered when dealing with colour arises from the complicated moults of some 


species—some complete and others partial—occurring at different periods. 
Seasonal changes (apart from the moult), such as those in the Starling, Finches 


detail in Table ro. 
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In some cases colour distinctions are so fine that a bird may appropriately 


These are set forth in 


APPENDIX 2. 


SIZE AND COLOUR (GENERAL 
IMPRESSION) 


| 
| pene one | SomME YELLOW | 
CHESTNUT | VISIBLE | 
VISIBLE | | 
& tes 
| Redpoll, Goldcrest 
| Lesser | Siskin | 
/ | Tit, Blue 
| Warbler, Willow! 
| Bullfinch (m) | Buntings, 
| Chaffinch (m) Cirl 
| Crossbill (m) Yellow | 
| Goldfinch Goldfinch | 
| Hawfinch | Greenfinch 
| Kingfisher Oriole, Golden 
Linnet (m)t Tit, Great 
| Nuthatch | Wagtails, | 
| Redstart Grey } 
Redwing | Yellow | 
Robin | Warbler, Wood | 
Shrike, Red Waxwing | 
Tit, Bearded | 
Woodpecker, 
Lesser 
Spotted | | 
Dove, Turtle | Kestrel 
Godwits* Owls, | 
| Grouse, Red | Barn 
Knot* Long-eared 
Short-eared 
Plover, Golden 
Woodpecker, 
Green 
Gadwall Fulmar 
Merganser 
| 
| 
Eider (m) Gannet 


Pheasant (m) 


! 


| 


SOME GREEN Some BLUE Pie No WHITE 
VISIBLE _ VISIBLE VISIBLE 
Chiffchaff | Tit, Blue Flycatcher, Siskin 
Siskin Pied Wren 
Tit, Blue 
Warbler, Willow 
| Crossbill Kingfisher Bunting, Snow | Buntings, 
| Greenfinch | Nuthatch Martins Reed (f) 
Starling Swallow Yellow 
Tit, Great Wagtail, Pied | Greenfinch 
| Wagtail, Yellow Weodpecker, | Quail 
Warbler, Wood | Lesser Skylark 
Spotted Sparrow, 
F edge 
Starling 
Wryneck 
Doves Corncrake Woodpecker, | Bittern, Little 
Lapwing Doves | Great Blackbird 
Woodpecker, Jay Spotted Chough 
Green Kestrel (m) Dove, Stock 
Merlin (m) Godwit, Bar- 
Partridge tailed 
Peregrine (mm) | Grebe, Little* 
| Terns Jackdaw 
Ducks, Many Drakes | Avocet Crows 
Goldeneye Gull, Herring | Magpie Rook 
Mallard (m) Peregrine (m) | Oyster Catcher] Scoter 
Merganser 
Capercaillie (m) | Goose, Bittern 
Pheasant (m) Grey-lag | Eagle, Golden 
Pheasant 
| Shag 


and Waders, add further complications. 


of the same species. 
Detailed colour differences are covered in colour Tables 3 and 4. 


Finally we have colour and size differences between sexes 


None of the species in the VERY LARGE (over 36 inches) category finds an adequate place in this 
Table. They include the three Swans (Bewick’s, Mute and Whooper), ranging from 50 to 60 inches 
in length, and almost pure white ; and the Heron (38 inches), with slate-grey upperparts, dark crest, 
and long, greenish yellow bill. 


m = male. f = female, * summer. + spring. 
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APPENDIX 3. COLOUR IN DETAIL 


GREYISH WHITE 
= = | = 
| 
Crow, Hooded Kittiwake | Gannet 
Cuckoo Knot (w) | Owl, Snowy 
Diver, Red-throated Peregrine (m) | Swans 
Doves Phalaropes, | 
Dunlin (w) Grey (w) | 
Fulmar Red-necked (s) | 
Goose, Grey-lag Plover, Grey | 
WinEREET Grebe, Little (w) Pochard 
ERPARTS | Grouse, Black (f) Redstart (m) 
Gulls, Sanderling (w) 
Black-headed Shrike, Great Grey 
Common Smew (f) 
Herring Sparrowhawk (m) | 
Little Terns 
Harriers, Hen (m) Wagtail, Grey 
Montagu’s (m) Wheatear 
Heron Whitethroat, Lesser 
Blackcap Creeper, Tree Oyster Catcher 
Crow, Hooded Curlew, Stone Phalaropes, 
Diver, Great Northern (w) Divers, Grey (w) 
Doves (except Turtle) Black-throated Red-necked 
Ducks, Red-throated Plover, Ringed 
Mallard (m, w) Dove, Turtle Ptarmigan 
Tufted (f) Ducks, Scaup Puffin 
Dunlin (w) Tufted Razorbill 
Goosander (f) Widgeon Robin 
Goose, Brent Dunlin Sanderling 
Harrier, Hen Flycatcher, Pied Sandpipers, 
Heron Fulmar Common 
Unperparts | Merganser (f) Gannet Curlew (w) 
Nightingale Goose, Pink-footed Green 
Partridge, Red-legged Grebes (not Little) Shearwater, Manx 
Sparrows Greenshank Skua, Arctic 
Tern, Arctic Guillemot Smew (m) 
Gulls Swans 
Harrier, Hen (m) Terns (most) 
Lapwing Turnstone 
Magpie Twite 
Martins Wagtail, Pied 
Osprey Warbler, Wood 
Owls, Barn Wheatear (m) 
Snowy Whitethroats 
Bunting, Snow Dipper Ring-Ouzel 
Cuckoo Goldcrest Shoveller (m) 
Harriers, Hawks (most) Tit, Bearded 
Hen (m) Kingfisher Warblers, 
BREAST Montagu’s (m) Nuthatch Reed 
(only) Redstart (f) Sedge 
| 
Fieldfare Brambling Petrel, Storm 
Bullfinch Plover, Grey 
Curlew Redshank 
Dove, Rock Sandpipers, 
| Greenshank Curlew 
Rump Harriers, Green 
Hen Wood 
Montagu’s . Turnstone 
Jay Wheatear 
Martin, House Whimbrel 
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APPENDIX 3. COLOUR .IN DETAIL 


| 


_ RED oR CHESTNUT | BLUE GREEN YELLOW BARRED 
| | 
Sitar) ea . 
Crossbill (m) Kingfisher | Chiffchaft Oriole, Golden Guillemot, Black 
| Dove, Turtle | Merlin (m) | Crossbill (f) Hoopoe 
| Grouse, Red Nuthatch | Greenfinch Woodpecker, 
| Hoopoe | Lapwing Lesser Spotted 
' Sanderling (s) | Pheasant 
Shrike, Red-back | Shag 
| Tit, Long-tailed Siskin 
| Waxwing Starling 
| Tits, 
Blue 
Great | 
| Wagtail, Yellow 
Warblers, 
| Willow 
| Wood 
_ Woodpecker, Green 
Bullfinch Bunting, Cirl Oriole, Golden Cuckoo 
| Godwits | | Crossbill (f) Tits, Goose, White- 
| Knot } | Greenfinch Blue fronted 
Nuthatch | Shag Great Peregrine 
Robin | Siskin Wagtails, Shrike, Red- 
Sandpiper, Curlew Starling Grey backed (f) 
Stonechat | Tit, Great Yellow Sparrowhawk 
Waxwing | Woodpecker, 
| Green 
Brambling Swallow (lower) Capercaillie Siskin 
Diver, Red-throated | 
(upper) 
Ducks, Eider 
Widgeon | 
Grebe, Red-necked 
(upper) 
Dove, Turtle 
Linnet 
Robin 
Swallow (upper) nd a Z = 
Siskin 
Woodpecker, 
Green 


Notes. 


m = male. 


For colour of Head, Wings, Tail, Bill and Legs, see Tables 4-8. 


f = female. 


w = winter. 


Ss = summer. 
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APPENDIX 4. 


* - 


HEAD 


Brack or DarK Brown 


| 


WHITE or VERY LIGHT 


WHOLE HEAD 


Bullfinch 

Bunting, Reed 

Crow, Hooded 
Phalarope, Red-necked 
Sheld-duck 

Stonechat 


Goose, Barnacle 


Swans 


Blackcap (m) 


Duck, Long-tailed 


Gulls (except Black-headed and Little) 


Eider (m) Heron 
ulls, Smew 
Black-headed 
Little 
Siskin 
CROWN Tits, 
(only) Coal 
Great 
Marsh 
Willow 
Terns 
Woodpecker, Great Spotted 
Chaffinch (m) Coot 
FOREHEAD Waxwing Flycatcher, Pied 
(only) Goose, White-fronted 
Bunting, Cirl Cormorant Rook 
Hawfinch Dipper Shrike, Great Grey 
Redpoll, Lesser Goosander (f) Smew 
CHIN Redstart (m) * Goose, Barnacle Swift 
AND Siskin Hawks (most) Tit, Bearded 
THROAT Sparrows, Jay Whinchat 
House Nuthatch Whitethroats 
Tree Partridge, Red-legged = Wryneck 
Stonechat (m) ~ Quail 
Waxwing 


EYE-STRIPE 
(through or 
near the eye) 


Bunting, Cirl 
Eider (m) 
Firecrest 
Heron 
Nuthatch 
Oriole, Golden 
Plovers (most) 
Shrikes 


, Waxwing 


Wheatear 
Woodpecker, Green 


Creeper, Tree 
Dotterel 
Ducks, 
Garganey 
Scoter, Velvet 
Quail 
Redwing 
Tit, Great 
Wagtails 
Warblers, 
Sedge 
Willow 
Whinchat 


CREST 


Duck, Tufted 

Grebes, 
Great Crested 
Red-necked 

Heron 

Lapwing 

Merganser, Red-breasted 

Shag 


Jay (streaked with black) 


APPENDIX 


4. HEAD 


YELLOW REDDISH OR CHESTNUT _ BLue GREEN 
= are. L more = =——_ 
Gannet Ducks, | Kestrel (m) Ducks, 
Pochard Goldeneye 
Widgeon | Mallard (m) 
Pheasant Sheldrake 
Shoveller 
Goosander (m) 
Merganser (rm) 
Blackcap (f) Swallow Pintail 
Hawfinch Tits, 
Woodpecker, Green Bearded 
Blue 
Goldfinch Sparrow, House (m) 
Linnet 
Redpoll, Lesser 
Siskin Diver, Red-throated Corncrake 
Goldfinch 
Grebe, Red-necked 
Swallow 
| Warbler, Wood Capercaillie (c) Corncrake Fulmar 
Grouse, Red (c) Puffin (vertical) Teal 
Kingfisher 
Ptarmigan (c) 
| 
Firecrest Goldcrest 
Grebe, Slavonian Hoppe a. 
Skylar. rown = ie 
Waxwing Notes. m = male. f = female. 
c = comb. 
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APPENDIX 7. BILL 
| | 
SHAPE SLIGHTLY | 
Hooxkep (Tootu HOOKED OR | WEDGE 
\ OR INDENTED CurRvVED Down | OR DUCK-LIKE | 
EpGE ) (with Tooth | SPEAR-SHAPED 
CoLouR Epc) | 
-_ | 
Hawks Crows | Nuthatch Ducks, | 
Owls | Cuckoo | Woodpeckers | Eider 
Petrels (tubular Doves, | Gadwall 
nostrils) Rock Goldeneye 
CoLouR Shag Turtle } | Scaup 
Inconspicuous | Skuas, Flycatchers | Sheld 
Arctic Game Birds Ruddy Sheld 
Great Gannet (Blue-grey) Widgeon 
Smew (saw-edge) Shrikes | | 
Thrushes | | 
Warblers | | | 
Buzzard Blackcap Divers, Ducks, 
Osprey Black-throated Long-tailed 
Great Northern Teal 
BLACK Grebes (except Goose, Barnacle 
Great Crested) | Swan, Bewick’s | 
Kingfisher 
| Tern, Sandwich | 
Gull, Black-headed | Doves, Tern, Arctic Ducks, 
Rep Goosander \ (saw- Stock | | Garganey 
OR Merganser § edge) Wood Sheldrake (s) 
PINKISH Oriole, Golden Shoveller 
Rails (Coot white) Goose, Grey-lag 
Cormorant Pheasant Bitterns Goose, White- 
Doves, Grebe, fronted 
YELLOW Ring ‘ | Great Crested Mallard 
OR Stock | | Heron (saw-edge) | Swans, 
ORANGE Gulls | Tern, Little Mute 
| Whooper 
Geese, 
Bean 
Pink-footed 
| | 
STRIPED 
(more than 
one colour) 
| | 


Notes. A bird’s bill or beak, in most cases does all the duties of our hands. The actual arm 
and hand are incorporated in the wing. In a few cases (Owls and Hawks) the feet are used for 
killing, and, in the case of the Owls and Shrikes, for conveying food to the mouth, All other birds 
use the bill. They depend on it for feeding, fighting, nest-building, cleaning and even turning stones ! 

The shape and size of the bill give us a clue to the bird’s habits, especially with regard to food. 
The large raptorial birds, such as Owls, Hawks and Skuas, have a pronounced hook to the bill. That 
is, the upper mandible curves over the lower at the tip, and the edges are generally indented or 
“toothed? to help in chewing. No bird possesses real teeth, but the ‘‘ Sawbills ’’ (Mergansers and 
Goosanders) have serrated edges to the bill to help them get a "better grip on their slippery prey. 

Other birds with a modified hook to the bill are Gulls and Game Birds. The Gulls also have an 
angle on the lower mandible, generally with a red spot on or near the angle. Among birds with 
a slight downward curve on both mandibles and a cutting edge to the bill.are the Crow and Thrush 
families. Ducks, Swans and Geese have a characteristic flattened bill for sieving their food through 
water. Woodpeckers have a special, strong, spear-shaped bill adapted to their unusual habits. 
Similarly the wide gape and bristles of the Swift and Swallows help them to catch their insect food 
on the wing. 
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APPENDIX 7. BILL 


| SHORT AND — | 
ConicaL CuRVED CuRVED Wine GAPE 
(Seed and | eeeet | Downwarps | Upwarps (Bristled) Rees cee ANE OCS 
veg. eaters) <i | 
oo = : | —_ 3 : 
| Finches | Larks Creeper, | Godwit, Gannet* Hawfinch (large and 
| Pipits Tree* Bar-tailed*| (blue-grey, heavy for crushing 
Starling (w) Curlew* Greenshank no bristles) fruit stones) 
| | Warblers Dunlin | Crossbill (upper and 
| Ruff _ lower mandible cross 
Sandpiper, at tips) 
Curlew* 
| | | Whimbrel* | 
} 
| Bullfinch Redstarts Hoopoe* | Avocet* Nightjar 
| Sparrows | Stonechat | | Diver, Red- (tubular 
Tits (s) | Wagtail, Pied throated nostrils) - 
Waxwing | Wheatear Swallow 
| Whinchat Swift 
| | 
| Chough* | 
| | | 
| 
- — SS == i | — ——— —————— ee 
| Brambling (w)| Blackbird (m) | Coot (typical Rail 
Buntings, Ring-Ouzel | shape, cream or pale 
Corn Siskin | yellow, with frontal 
Snow Starling (s) | plate of same hue) 
Curlew, Stone | 
Tit, Bearded 
Twite } | 
—_— = : — = _—— ——— 
Moorhen (like Coot 
but red at base and 
| yellow near tip) 
| Puffin (large, deep and 
| parrot-like, striped 
bluish grey, yellow 
and red) 
Razorbill (deep, later- 
ally compressed, 
| | black, crossed by 
| white grooved line) 
| 


The large number of passeres may be roughly divided into two bill types: insect-eaters and 
vegetarians. The former have slender, pointed bills, and the latter stout conical bills. Warblers 
and Larks are good examples of the insect-eaters, and Tits and Finches of the vegetarians. 

Some birds have peculiar bills which do not readily conform to any recognized pattern. The 
Nightjar and Petrel, for instance, have tubular nostrils, and the Crossbill has both mandibles crossed 
at the tip. Most of these are tabled in the column headed MiscELLanrous. A very large group 
of birds, omitted as a family, are the Waders and Shore Birds. A few individual species fall into 
definite categories, viz. the Avocet and Curlew, but in most cases the bill is so variable in size and 
shape that it has been found impossible to provide a satisfactory classification. Generally speaking, 
it can be said that the bills of the Waders are fairly long, straight and slender, and vary in sensitivity 
according to the nature of their use. 


s = summer. w = winter. m = tnale, * abnormally long. 
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APPENDIX 8. LEGS 
‘COLOUR AND 
\ PosITION 
‘ RED ORANGE 
BLack OR OR 
i PINK YELLOW 
LENGTH ‘ 
IN PROPORTION | 
—— | | 
Bunting, Snow Chough Crake, Spotted 
Crows (except Geese, Cuckoo | 
Chough) Grey-lag | Eagle, Golden* 
Dunlin Pink-footed Geese, 
Flycatchers Gulls, Bean 
Goose, Barnacle Black-headed White-fronted 
Petrel, Storm Great Black-backed | Gull, Lesser Black- 
Redstarts Herring backed 
Sanderling Little | Hawks (except 
Shrikes Kingfisher | Osprey) 
NoRMAL Skuas, Lapwing Phalarope, Grey 
Arctic Oyster Catcher Plover, Ringed 
Great Sandpiper, Purple 
Stint, Little Turnstone 
Stonechat Warbler, Dartford 
Tit, Bearded 
Wagtails, 
Pied 
Yellow 
Waxwing 
Wheatear 
Whinchat 
Redshank Curlew, Stone 
Ruff 
LONG OR ’ Turnstone 
VERY LonG 
Divers Doves Ducks, 
Nightjar (brown) | Ducks, Gadwall 
Razorbill Sheld Goldeneye 
Swallow Shoveller Mallard 
SHORT OR Swans Goosander Velvet Scoter 
VERY SHorr_ | Swift (dark brown)| Guillemot, Black Owls, 
Teal Merganser Long-eared* 
Tern, Sandwich Partridge, Red-legged | Short-eared* 
Terns, Puffin 
Arctic 
Common 


Notes. Most birds stand and walk on their toes. Immediately above the toes 
comes the tarsus connecting the ball of the foot with the ankle or tarsal joint. This 
bone, although commonly called the “leg” or ‘‘ shank ”’ is really the bird’s foot. 
Similarly, because the ankle is the only visible joint it has been misnamed the 
“knee.’? The thigh proper is a short bone inside the body skin. 
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APPENDIX 38." LEGS 
| | 
WHITE SET FAR 
GREENISH FLESH OR BACK UNDER 
GREYISH THE Bopy 
| ae = 2s ee 
| Coot | Bunting, Yellow 
Gull, Common Goldfinch 
Moorhen Greenfinch 
Phalarope, | Nightingale 
Red-necked | Pipit, Rock 
Sandpiper, Green | Siskin 
Snipe, 
Common 
| Great 
Woodpecker, 
Great Spotted 
Bitterns 
Curlew 
Greenshank 
Heron 
Ruff 
Whimbrel 
Eider Capercaillie* Auk, Little 
Grebes Grouse, RKed* Cormorant 
Martin, House* Divers 
Owls, Gannet 
Barn* Grebes 
Little* Guillemots 
Snowy* Puffin 
Ptarmigan* Razorbill 
Sawbills 
Shag 


The Razorbill, Guillemots, Petrels, Shearwaters and Divers generally walk on the 


shank, as distinct from the toes. 


it barely creeps over the ground. 


* feathered. 


The legs of the Swift are so small and weak that 
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APPENDIX 11. HABITS AND GAIT 


x 


Fiirt Tart 


Crime Up CLING Ss 
or Down UpsIDE-DOWN | QSESREE! 
Up AND TREES FROM PercH | GROUND 
Down SIDEWAYS | 
Moorhen Redstarts Creeper, Tree — Crossbill Game Birds 
Pipits Shrikes (uses tail) Firecrest Tit, Bearded 
Sandpipers, Crossbill Goldcrest 
Common (uses bill) Redpoll 
Green Nuthatch Siskin 
Wood Tits | Tits 
Shrikes Woodpeckers 
Stonechat (use tail) 
Wagtails Wryneck 
Water Rail 
| 
| 
APPENDIX 12. FLIGHT 
RISE NEAR WHEEL MAN@UVRE 
FEET WHEN | GLIDE AT IN HOVER 
FLUSHED HEIGHT FORMATION 
Buntings Game Birds Gannet Finches Gulls 
Ducks | Hawks Greenfinch (in cultivated | Kestrel 
Dunlin Petrel, Fulmar | Gulls fields) Kingfisher 
Game Birds Raven Hawks Jackdaws Larks 
Larks Rook Lapwing Lapwings Osprey 
Moorhen Shearwater Larks Plovers, Golden | Shrikes 
Nightjar Starling Snipe Rooks Sparrow 
Pipits Swallow Swallow Starlings Terns 
Redshank Swift Swift Teal 
Sandpiper, Waders 
Common 
Snipe 
Wagtail, Yellow 
Warbler, Wood 
Whinchat 
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APPENDIX 11. ,HABITS AND GAIT 


| RoosTING GAIT 
BATHE | - | = 
in Dust | | 
Use Nest | Crovucn | Hop WALK oR RuN 
‘ie ae : 7 
Game Birds | Doves Game Birds | Passeres All other birds, in- 
_| Larks | Martins | (including, cluding among the 
Sparrows Owls sometimes, Passeres : 
| Petrels Starling and | Crows . 
| Swift | Rook) Larks 
Tits Pipits 
| Wren | Starling 
Thrushes (sometimes) 
| Wagtails 


Notes. Lack of space precludes a detailed description of roosting habits. A number 
of birds sleep standing up, either on one or both legs. Others tuck their heads under 
their wings, with the notable exceptions of the Owls and Grebes. 


APPENDIX 12: FLIGHT 


| Position oF LEGS 
CLAP J a 
WINGS | T U | 
Oven UMBLE NDULATING | a Sryesonern 
Back ows Hoip Up Our 
a BEHIND 
= | | — “= 
Doves | Lapwing Owl, Little | Buntings All Passeres | All other 
Nightjar | Rook Wagtails Corncrake Woodpeckers | _ birds 
Owls, | Most Waders| Woodpeckers | Harriers 
Long-eared in display Moorhen 
Short-eared (when 
flushed) 
Petrels 


Notes. 


Speed and endurance in flight vary with the shape and size of the wing. 


Generally speaking, the longer the wing the slower the wing beats, and vice versa. 

Hovering means maintaining a stationary position in the air over a selected spot. 
Gliding is taken to mean movement of the bird without any visible or appreciable 
‘beat of the outspread wings. Tumbling refers to individual aerobatics, generally in 
display. 

In Zadition to the peculiarities listed, there are numerous birds which close their 
wings for varying (though generally brief) intervals in flight. These are to be found 
among the Passeres, especially the Finches, Linnet, Swallow and Thrushes. 
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APPENDIX 13. NEST , 


*% 
~ 


CLIFFS, 
NEAR les HOLE 
WATER Rocey IN TREE 
LEDGES 
Bitterns Buzzard Dove, 
Bunting, Chough Stock 
Reed Cormorant | Goosander 
Coot Crows Jackdaw 
Cormorant | Dove, Rock) Mallard 
Crake, Gannet Nuthatch* 
Spotted Guillemots | Owls, 
Dipper Gulls Barn 
Divers (except Little 
Ducks Black- Tawny 
Flycatcher headed) Sparrow 
lesa Kestrel Starling 
Grebes Merlin Tits 
Heron Peregrine | Wood- 
Kingfisher | Pipit, Rock) peckers 
Martin, Raven Wryneck 
Sand Razorbill 
Moorhen Shag 
Osprey Starling 
Sawbills 
Shag 
Swans 
aint 
Bearded 
Waders 
(most) 
Wagtails, 
Grey 
Pied 
Warblers, 
Marsh 
Reed 
Sedge 
Water Rail 
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ON THE | 
orrtes GROUND ON OR 
Comune WITH NEAR 

LITTLE OR | BUILDINGS: 
| No Cover 
| 
Jackdaw | Curlew, | Jackdaw 
Kingfisher Stone | Martin, 
Martin, | Divers House 
Sand | Dotterel Owl, Little: 
| Owl, Little Game Birds Robin 
Petrels, Guillemots Sparrow, 
Fork- | Lapwing House 
tailed Nightjar Starling 
Storm Oyster Swallow 
Puffin | Catcher Swift 
Shearwater, Plover, | Thrush, 
Manx Ringed Mistle 
Sheldrake | Razorbill Tits 
Tits | Redshank 
Wheatear | Terns 


APPENDIX 133. NEST 


| 
| DomED MAvDE Mus | HANGING BEHIND nae 
| WITH SIDE OF U FROM TREE ose 
| ENTRANCE | STICKS a BRANCH BARK ee 
Down 
| 
| Chiffchaff | Buzzard Blackbird | Goldcrest | Creeper, Ducks 
| Dipper | Crows | Martin, Oriole, Tree Sawbills 
Magpie Doves | House Golden 
Sparrow, | Eagle, Nuthatch | 
House Golden —- Ring-Ouzel wn 
Tit, Long- | Gulls | Swallow 
tailed (some- Thrushes 
| Warblers, times) 
| Willow | Heron 
Wood | Sparrow- | 
| Wren hawk / 
| 
| 
Notes. The Passeres are the only birds which seek to make a work of 


art of their nests, and usually provide a soft cup, well built into a pattern 
of interwoven materials. 
Rabbit burrows are often stolen by the Puffin, Owls, Sheld-Duck and 
Stock Dove. 
The Cuckoo is parasitic, showing a preference for the nests of the Hedge 


Sparrow, Pied Wagtail, Pipits, Reed Warbler and Robin. 


Over 2,000 feathers have been taken from the nest of one Long-tailed 


Evit: 


* Mud is used to mould the entrance to the correct size. 
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APPENDIX 15. SONG 


SONGS WHICH MAY BE PARAPHRASED OR DESCRIBED PHONETICALLY 


ENVIRONMENT 


BUNTING, YELLOW: ‘“ A-little-bit-of-bread-and-no-cheese!’’ A monotonous ; 
repetition of monosyllables sung while perched on hedge or bush. (Spring 
and summer.) 

CHAFFINCH : ‘‘ Half-a-pint-of-very-best-beer !’" This joyous melody is frequently | 
repeated, usually from a perch on bush or tree. (February to September.) 

CHIFFCHAFF: Just a few notes, clear, quiet and continually repeated: ‘‘ Chiff- 
chaff, chiff-chiff, chiff-chaff !’’ (March to November.) 


CREEPER, TREE: A repeated ‘‘ chee-chee-chee-chirrup-chee!’’ uttered when 
In Woops pausing on its way up a tree-trunk. (January to July.) 
cuckoo : ‘‘ Cuck-oo !”’ or towards midsummer a double note, ‘‘ Cuck-cuck-oo !”” 
(April to July.) 


THRUSH, SONG: Among others, the phrase “‘ Did-he-do-it?”’ followed by the 
reply “‘ He-did, he-did, he-did!’* (All months except July and August.) 

TIT, BLUE: A high, tinkling “ chicka-chicka-chicka-chee-chee !"’ brightly repeated. 
(All months except July and August.) | 

TIT, COAL: A grating “‘ if-hee, if-hee’’ heard at all seasons. 

TIT, GREAT: Called the ‘‘ Saw-sharpener” on account of its repeated rasping 
notes. (All months except July and August.) | 

WARBLER, WILLOW; A sweet, bright, descending cadence of about 25 notes, 


dying softly away. : 
BUNTING, REED: A quiet stutter, ‘‘ ches-ches-ches-cheeeeeesss !”? (February to 
In Damp, August.) oy 
MARSHY TIT, MARSH: “‘ Sis-sis-sis-seeea!"’ (Sings most of the year.) 
PLACES WARBLER, GRASSHOPPER : A monotonous, purring, grasshopper-like trill. (May 


to September.) 


WELL HIDDEN 


LARK, woop : A few plaintive notes, descending in a minor key. The song is 
usually started at rest, then the bird rises in spiral curves. (All months.) 
MARTIN, HOUSE : A sweet and constant twittering. (April to November.) 
ON THE WING | MARTIN, SAND: Like House Martin. 
(a) Birds occasion- | prpir, MEADOW: Rises from the ground and planes down uttering a short 


ally sing repetition of sharp notes, May sing without rising from the ground. (April 
when at rest | to August.) 
too PIPIT, ROCK: The song is intermediate between that of the Meadow and Tree 


Pipits, nearly always on the wing. (April to September.) 
SWALLow : A mellow liquid twittering. (April to September.) 
‘swirt: A harsh but joyous scream. (April to August.) 


GOLDFINCH : A lively, cheerful twittering. (More or less all the year.) 
(6) Bird takes off | GREENFINCH : .A monotonous and long-drawn-out “‘ Wheee ” varied with twitter- 


from perch ings. Flies in circles but also sings perched ona branch. (February to August.) 
for short, PipiT, TREE: A loud and cheerful song, ending with three notes like “ tee-er, 
regular dis- tee-er, tec-er.”’ Usually rises from the top of a tree, hovers, then floats down 
tance, but again, singing all the time. (April to September.) 

also sings at 

rest 


Notes. The “ song”’ of a bird refers to the note or series of notes uttered by the male at or immed 
ately before the pairing season. Some birds sing at other seasons too, especially those with mo1 
than one brood in the year. Waders have a special type of note, sometimes called a “ love-song, 
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APPENDIX 15. SONG 


WELL-SUSTAINED WARBLE 


OTHER PROMINENT 
SONGSTERS 


BLACKCAP: Short, loud, mellow and clear, lacking the harshness 
of some of the other Warblers but difficult to distinguish from 
| the Garden Warbler. 
| WARBLER, woop: A descending quavery trill, repeated as the bird 

flits from tree to tree. 


BLACKBIRD: An outstanding, 
melodious, flute-like, whistle, 
varying according to the in- 


dividual bird, and _ heard 
normally from February to 
July. 

THRUSH, MISTLE: A_ short, 
mellow, flute-like phrase, 
loudly and constantly re- 
peated, more monotonous 


than that of the Song Thrush, 
and not so mellow as the 
Blackbird’s, Sings throughout 
the year. 


WARBLER, MARSH: The song is sweeter and of a higher pitch than 
that of most Warblers. (June to August.) 

WARBLER, REED: A quiet, fairly harsh crooning, uttered when 
clinging toareed. (May to July.) 

| WARBLER, SEDGE: Very like the Reed’s, but harsher, louder, and 


| more varied. (April to September.) 


| WARBLER, GARDEN: Song of longer duration than the Blackcap’s 
and sweeter. (April to July.) 

| WHITETHROAT, LESSER: A Short, low warble followed by an out- 
burst of high rattling notes. 


NIGHTINGALE; Consists of a 
series of phrases in an 
ascending scale with pauses 
between each. In June the 
song becomes a croak. 

RING-OUZEL: A monotonous 
repetition of 3 short whistles, 
followed by a double whistle. 
(April to June.) 


LARK, skY: A trilling, unbroken succession of notes uttered as 
the bird rises perpendicularly into the sky, and continued as it 
descends in wide spirals. It ceases when a few feet from the 
ground. Silent in August and the depths of winter. 

SISKIN: A clear warble, resembling that of a Canary, as the bird 
floats down with outspread tail and wings. (April to July.) 

WARBLER, REED 

WARBLER, WOOD 


LINNET: A liquid, twittering warble, like a Canary’s, sometimes 

uttered while flying from perch to perch. (More or less all the 
ear.) 

boscory, LESSER: A prolonged, trilling warble, uttered during its 
buoyant and rapid flight. (More or less all the year.) 

WHITETHROAT : A jerky and vigorous warble, often heard as it flits 
its way along the hedgerows, bobbing up and down, crest erect, 
throat swelling, and generally evincing great excitement. (April 
to July.) 


WHINCHAT: Short and simple, 
like a metallic imitation of 
the Redstart’s. Heard on 
the wing and at rest. (April 
to June.) 

STONECHAT: A short, cheerful 
series of sweet notes, some- 
times from the top of a furze 
bush. (April to June.) 


BLACKBIRD (generally perched). 


but these birds are not, strictly speaking, songsters, and have been omitted from this table. 
Some songs may be described in phrases or words, others are best known as ‘‘ warbles.”’ 
birds sing at different times of day or night, or in different places. 


Some 


Others sing on the wing. 
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APPENDIX 16. SWIMMING BIRDS 


DIVE 
SWIM | 
a ee From Fricut | From PERCH 
~ Auks* Auks Gannet | Kingfisher 
Coot Coot Gulls 
Cormorant Cormorant Kingfisher 
Dipper Dipper Osprey 
Divers Ducks, | Terns 
Ducks Eider 
Gannet Goldeneye 
Geese Long-tailed 
Grebes Pochard 
Gulls Scaup | 
Moorhen Scoter 
Phalaropes Velvet Scoter 
Sawbills Tufted 
Shag Moorhen 
Shearwaters Shag 
Skuas 
Swans 
Terns 
Most Waders 
Water Rail 


* Auks and the Little Grebe use their wings under water to swim 


with. 
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GLOSSARY OF LOCAL, POPULAR AND 
SPORTING NAMES 


ABERDEEN SANDPIPER (Knot) 
ABERDEVINE (Siskin) 
ACCENTOR (Hedge Sparrow) 
ALLAN (Skua) 

AWL (Woodpecker) 


BANKJUG (Chiffchaff) 
BARGANDER (Sheldrake) 

BEAM BIRD (Spotted Flycatcher) 
BEAN CRAKE (Corncrake) 
BEE-BIRD (Flycatcher) 
BEECHFINCH (Chaffinch) 
BLACK-A-TOP (Stonechat) 
BLACK DUCK (Scoter) 

BLIND DORBIE (Purple Sandpiper) 
BLOODULF (Bullfinch) 

BLUE BACK (Fieldfare) 

BLUE HAWK (Peregrine Falcon) 
BLUE ROCK (Rock Dove) 
BOATSWAIN (Skua) 

BOBBIE (Dipper) 

BONXIE (Great Skua) 

BOTTLE TIT (Long-tailed Tit) 
BRAN (Crow) 

BROADBILL (Shoveller) 

BROOK OUZEL (Dipper) 
BURROW DUCK (Sheldrake) 
BUTCHER BIRD (Shrike) 


CADDAW (Jackdaw) 

CALLOO (Long-tailed Duck) 
CARGOOSE (Great Crested Grebe) 
CHANK (Chough) 

CHANNEL GOOSE (Gannet) 
CHARLIE MIFTIE (Wheatear) 
cHaT (Sedge Warbler) 
CHERRYFINCH (Hawfinch) 
CHICKSTONE (Stonechat) 
CHURN OWL (Nightjar) 
CHURR (Dunlin) 

CLINKER (Avocet) 

COAL GOOSE (Cormorant) 
coB (male Swan) 

COBBLER’S AWL (Avocet) 
COCKANDY (Puffin) 
COCK-WINDER (Widgeon) 
COLDFINCH (Pied Flycatcher) 
COLLEY (Dipper) 


COPPERFINCH (Chaffinch) 

CORBIE (Raven) 

COULTERNEB (Puffin) 

CRANK BIRD (Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker) 

CREW (Manx Shearwater) 

CRICKET BIRD (Grasshoppers 
Warbler) 

CRICKET TEAL (Garganey) 

CROOKED BILL (Avocet) 

CUCKOO'S MATE (Wryneck) 

CURLEW-JACK (Whimbrel) 

CURRE (Pochard) 

CUSHAT (Ring Dove) 

CUTSTRAW (Whitethroat) 

CYGNET (young Swan) 


DABCHICK (Little Grebe) 
DANISH CROW (Hooded Crow) 
DAW (Jackdaw) 

DEVILING (Swift) 

DIRTY ALLEN (Skua) 
DISHWATER (Wagtail) 
DIVING PIGEON (Guillemot) 
DORBIE (Dunlin) 

DOWKER (Little Grebe) 
DRAINE (Mistle Thrush) 
DULWILLY (Ringed Plover) 
DUN (Knot) 

DUN BIRD (Pochard) 
DUNNOCK (Hedge Sparrow) 


EARL DUCK (Red-breasted 
Merganser) 

EBB (Bunting) 

ELK (Whooper Swan) 

EMBER GOOSE (Great Northern 
Diver) 

ERNE (Eagle) 


FALK (Razorbill) 

FALLOW CHAT (Wheatear) 
FANNY REDTAIL (Redstart) 
FEATHER-POKE (Long-tailed Tit) 
FELFER 

FELL ; (Fieldfare) 

FELTFARE 

FERN OWL (Nightjar) 
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BRITISH BIRDS 


FIDDLER (Common Sandpiper) 
FIELD LARK (Skylark) 
FIRETAIL (Redstart) 
FISH HAWK (Osprey) 
FLOPWING (Lapwing) 
FLUSHER (Shrike) 
FRENCH PIE (Great 
Woodpecker) 
FURZE CHAT (Whinchat) 


Spotted 


GAIRFOWL (Razorbill) 
GALLINULE (Moorhen) 
GARDEN OUZEL (Blackbird) 
GAUNT (Great Crested Grebe) 
GLADDY (Yellow Bunting) 
GOATSUCKER (Nightjar) 
GORSE-DUCK (Corncrake) 
GORSEHATCH (Wheatear) 
GOUD SPINK (Goldfinch) 
GOUK (Cuckoo) 
GRASS CHAT (Whinchat) 
GREEN LINNET (Greenfinch) 
GREENLAND DOVE (Black 
Guillemot) 
GREENWICH SANDPIPER (Ruff) 
GREY, GREY-DUCK (Gadwall) 
GREY FALCON (Hen Harrier) 
GREY Skit (Water Rail) 
GROUND LARK (Pipit) , 
GRUNDLING (Ringed Plover) 
GULDENHEAD (Puffin) 
GUNNER (Great Northern Diver) 


HAGGARD (Peregrine Falcon) 

HALF-CURLEW (Whimbrel) 

HARPY (Marsh Harrier) 

HAWK-OWL (Short-eared Owl) 

HAY BIRD (Willow Warbler) 

HAY JACK (Garden Warbler) 

HAZEL LINNET (Lesser White- 
throat) 

HEATH POULT (Black Grouse) 

HEATH THROSTLE (Ring-Ouzel) 

HEATHER BLEATER (Snipe) 

HEDGE CHICKEN (Wheatear) 

HELL DIVER (Slavonian Grebe) 

HEW-HOLE (Woodpecker) 

HILL LINTIE (Twite) 

HODDY (Crow) 

HOLM SCREECH (Mistle Thrush) 

HOODIE (Hooded Crow) 

HooP (Bullfinch) 

HORNFINCH (Petrel) 

BORSEFINCH (Chaffinch) 

HUCKMUCK (Long-tailed Tit) 
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ICEBIRD (Little Auk) 

ISLE OF WIGHT PARSON 
morant) 

IVY OWL (Barn Owl) 


(Cor- 


JACK CURLEW (Whimbrel) 
JACKSAW (Goosander) 
JENNY (Wren) 

jupcocKk (Jack Snipe) 


KADDER (Jackdaw) 
KATE (Hawfinch) 
KIDDAW (Guillemot) 


KING HARRY 
KNICKER \ (Golds nch) 


LAND RAIL (Corncrake) 

LARY (Guillemot) 

LAUGHING GOOSE (White-fronted 
Goose) 

LAVROCK (Skylark) 

LING BIRD (Meadow Pipit) 

LOBEFOOT (Phalarope) 

LONG-TONGUE (Wryneck) 

VOON eres Crested Grebe) 

(Great Northern Diver) 
LOUGH DIVER (Smew) 
LYRE (Manx Shearwater) 


MACKEREL COCK 
water) 


(Manx Shear- 


(Tufted Duck) 

(Smew) 

MALDUCK (Fulmar) 

MAN-OF-WAR BIRD (Skua) 

MARKETJEW CROW (Chough) 

Mavis (Thrush) 

MAY BIRD (Whimbrel) 

MEGGY-CUT-THROAT (Whitethroat) 

MERLIE (Blackbird) 

MEW (Gull) 

Mitty (Petrel) 

MOCKBIRD (Sedge Warbler) 

MONK (Bullfinch) 

MOOR BIRD (Grouse) 

MOOR BLACKBIRD (Ring-Ouzel) 

MORILLON (Goldeneye) 

MOSS CHEEPER (Meadow Pipit) 

MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN (Storm 
Petrel) ; 

MOUNTAIN LINNET (Twite) 

MUDSTOPPER (Nuthatch) 

MURDERING-BIRD (Shrike) 

MURRE (Guillemot) 
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GLOSSARY OF POPULAR NAMES 


NECK-A-PECKER (Woodpecker) 

NETTLECREEPER (Whitethroat) 
(Nightjar) 

pe HAWK (Steno Curlew) 

NOPE (Bullfinch) 

NORIE (Cormorant) 

NORWAY LARK (Snow Bunting) 

NUN (Smew) 


OLIVE (Oyster Catcher) 

OVEN BIRD (Willow Warbler) 

OWL, SCREECH (Barn Owl) 
woop (Tawny Owl) 
woopcock (Short-eared 

Owl) 
OX BIRD (Dunlin) 
OXEYE (Great Tit) 


PADGE OWL (Barn Owl) 
PARROT, AILSA 

ae (Puffin) 
PARSON MEW (Black-headed Gull) 
PEAFINCH (Chaffinch) 
PEARL (Tern) 
PECK (Bar-tailed Godwit) 
PEGGY WHITETHROAT 

Warbler) 

PEEWIT (Lapwing) 
PEN (female Swan) 
PHILOMEL (Nightingale) 
PICARINI (Avocet) 
PICK-CHEESE (Tomtit, Great Tit) 
PIE (Magpie) 
PIGEON, woop (Ring Dove) 
PINK (Chaffinch) 
POKE-PUDDING (Long-tailed Tit) 
POKER (Pochard) 
POPE (Puffin) 
PoPINJAyY (Green Woodpecker) 
PURRE (Dunlin) 
PYWIPE (Lapwing) 


(Willow 


QUAKETAIL (Wagtail) 
QUEET (Coot) 
QUINCK (Goose) 


RAFTER BIRD (Spotted Flycatcher) 

RAIL, LAND (Corncrake) 

RAIN BIRD (Green Woodpecker) 

(Great Northern 
Diver) 

(Red-throated Diver) 

RATTLEWING (Goldeneye) 

REDCAP (Goldfinch) 

RED HOOP (Bullfinch) 


RAIN coos 


REED BIRD (Sedge Warbler) 
REED PHEASANT . ane 
REEDLING, BEARDED) Tit) 
REELER (Grasshopper Warbler) 
REEVE (female Ruff) 

ROBBER BIRD (Great Skua) 
ROCHIE (Little Auk) 

RODGE (Gadwall) 
ROTHERMUCK (Barnacle Goose) 
RUDDOCK (Robin) 

RUDDY GOOSE (Sheldrake) 
RUNNER (Water Rail) 


ST. CUTHBERT’S DUCK (Eider) jy 

ST. MARTIN’S SNIPE (Jack Snipe) 

SANDCOCK eae 

SAND LARK \Duntin) 

SAND RUNNER { 

SANDY-LOO (Ringed Plover) 

ey eco 

(Merganser) 
SAW-SHARPENER (Great Tit) 
SCALLOP-TOED SANDPIPER 
(Phalarope) 

SCARF (Shag) 

SCOOPER (Avocet) 

SCOTCH GOOSE (Brent Goose) 

scout (Guillemot) 

SCREECH (Mistle Thrush) 

SCREECH MARTIN (Swift) 

(Cormorant) 

Pe fee Gull) 

SEA DOTTEREL (Turnstone) 

SEA HEN (Guillemot) 

SEA LARK (Rock Pipit) 

SEA LINNET (Snow Bunting) 

SEA PARROT (Puffin) 

(Long-tailed 
Duck) 

(Pintail) 

SEA PIE (Oyster Catcher) 

SEA PIGEON (Black Guillemot) 

SEA SNIPE (Dunlin) 

SEA SWALLOW (Tern) 

SEA WIDGEON (Scaup) 

SEA wooDcocK (Godwit) 

SHEEP’S GUIDE (Golden Plover) 

SHELDAPPLE (Crossbill) 

SHEPSTER (Starling) 

SHOE-HORN (Avocet) 

SHRIEKER (Black-tailed Godwit) 

SHUFFLEWING (Hedge Sparrow) 

SKIDDAW (Guillemot) 

SKITE (Yellow Bunting) 

SMOKIE (Hedge Sparrow) 


SEA CROW 


SEA maasant 
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SMOKE BIRD 
SNAKE pinp p(Wryneck) 


SNOWFLAKE (Snow Bunting) 
SNUFF-HEADED WIDGEON(Pochard) 
SOLENT GOOSE (Gannet) 
SOLITARY SNIPE (Great Snipe) 
SPECTACLE DUCK (Goldeneye) 
SPIDER DIVER (Little Grebe) 
SPINK (Chaffinch) 

STANDGALE (Kestrel) 

STINT (Dunlin) 

STONECLINK (Stonechat) 
STONEHATCH (Ringed Plover) 

, STONE HAWK (Merlin) 
STONE-SMIRCH (Wheatear) 

STORM cock (Mistle Thrush) 
STUMPIE (Wren) 

SUMMER DUCK (Long-tailed Duck) 
SUMMER SNIPE (Sandpiper) 
SWEET WILLIAM (Goldfinch) 
SWINE-PIPE (Redwing) 


TAILOR, PROUD (Goldfinch) 
TANGLEPICKER (Turnstone) 
TARROT (Tern) 

TATLER (Sandpiper) 

TEAL CRICKET (Garganey) 
TEASER (Skua) 

THICK KNEE (Stone Curlew) 
THISTLEFINCH (Goldfinch) 
THROSTLE (Thrush) 
TIDLEY (Wren) 

TIERCEL (Male Peregrine) 
TITLARK gists 
ELK  } (Meadow Pipit) 
TITTEREL (Whimbrel) 

TOM PUDDING (Little Grebe) 
TOM HARRY (Skua) 
TOMTIT (Blue Tit) 

TONITE (Wood Warbler) 
TONY HOOP (Bullfinch) 
TULIAC (Skua) 

TULLET (Ringed Plover) 
TURKEY BIRD (Wryneck) 
TURTLE, SEA (Guillemot) 
TWINK (Chaffinch) 

TYSTIE (Black Guillemot) 


ULNIA (Tawny Owl) 
U-TICK (Winchat) 


VARE WIDGEON (Smew) 
VELVET RUNNER (Water Rail) 
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WALL HICK (Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker) 

WASHERWOMAN (Pied Wagtail) 

WATER BLACKBIRD 

WATER CROW \ Dipper 

WATER OUZEL J 

WATER HEN (Moorhen) 

WATER SPARROW (Reed Bunting) 

WATER TIE (Wagtail) 

WATER WAGTAIL (Pied Wagtail) 

WEASEL DUCK (Smew) 

WHAUP (Curlew) 

WHEELBIRD, WHEELER (Nightjar) 

WHEW DUCK : 

WHEWER } (Widgeon) 

WHINTHRUSH (Redwing) 

WHILK (Scoter) 

WHIM (Widgeon) 

WHISTLER (Goldeneye, Golden 
Plover, Widgeon) 

WHISTLING SWAN (Whooper Swan) 

WHITE BAKER (Spotted Flycatcher) 

WHITE-FACED DUCK (Pochard) 

WHITE NUN (Smew) 

WHITTERICK (Curlew) 

WILLOW-BITER (Blue Tit) 

WILLOW WREN (Willow Warbler) 

WINDHOVER (Kestrel) 

WINDLE (Redwing) 

WINDLE-STRAW (Whitethroat) 

WINTER BONNET (Common Gull) 

witcH (Petrel) 

WITWALL (Green Woodpecker) 

WOODCOCK OWL (Short-eared Owl) 

WOODCOCK PILOT (Goldcrest) 

WOODCOCK SNIPE (Great Snipe) 

WOODCRACKER (Nuthatch) 

WOOD GROUSE (Capercaillie) 

Woop PIE (Green Woodpecker) 

WOOD WREN (Wood Warbler) 

WRITING LARK (Yellow Bunting) 


YAFFLE (Green Woodpecker) 
YARDKEEP (Bar-tailed Godwit) 
YELDRIN (Yellow 
YELLOW HAMMER Bunting) 
YELLOW YOWLER 
YELLOW-LEGGED GULL (Lesser 
Black-backed Gull) 
YELLOW POLL (Widgeon) 
YELLOW WARBLER (Willow 
Warbler) 
YELPER (Avocet) 
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Blackcap 0 . 189 
Bombycilla garrulus garrulus 203 
Botaurus stellaris stellaris ‘ 42 
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Branta leucopsis . ; 47 
Bucephala clangula élanguta Or 
Bullfinch é 2r5 
Bunting, Cirl - : a Bids) 
Bunting, Corn : 5 ht 
Bunting, Reed 5 : <1 210 
Bunting, Snow : A e220) 
Bunting, Yellow. 218 
Burhinus edicnemus cedicnemus II5 
Buteo buteo buteo_ . % 5. 90) 
Buzzard 5 gj 0 a7 O) 


Calidris alpina ; 
Calidris canutus canutus . 
Calidris maritima maritima 
Calidris minuta 

Calidris testacea 

Capella gallinago gallinago 
Capercatlhe 


Caprimulgus europaeus europaeus 145 
Carduelis cannabina cannabina 212 
Carduelis carduelis britannica 209 
Carduelis flammea cabaret 213 
Carduelis flammea flammea 214 
Carduelis flavirostris pipilans 214 
Casarca ferruginea . 52 
Certhia familiaris britannica 174 
Chaffinch ort 
Charadrius alexandrinus alexan- 
drinus 93 
Charadrius apricarius apricarius 90 
Charadrius hiaticula hiaticula g2 
Charadrius morinellus 94 
Charadrius squatarola robe 
Chiffchaff 192 
Chloris chloris chloris 207 
Chough. c 167 
Cinclus cinclus gularis 175 
Circus aeruginosus aeruginosus . 68 
Circus cyaneus cyaneus 69 
Circus pygargus 69 
Clangula hyemalis . 62 
Coccothraustes coccothraustes coc- 
cothraustes . : ; . 208 
Columba livia livia 135 
Columba cnas : 133 
Columba palumbus palumbus 134 
Colymbus arcticus arcticus 29 
Colymbus immer 3 27 
Colymbus stellatus 28 
Coot 88 
Cormorant 39 
Corncrake : 86 
Corvus corax corax . 161 
Corvus cornix cornix 163 
Corvus corone corone 162 
Corvus frugilegus frugilegus 164 
Corvus monedula spermologus 165 
Coturmx coturnix coturnix 83 
Crake, Spotted 85 
Creeper, Tree 174 
Crex crex ; 86 
Crocathia alba £03 
Crossbill 216 
Crow, Carrion 162 
Crow, Hooded 163 
Cuckoo . eS 7, 
Cuculus canorus canorus . pe ay. 
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Curlew . 

Curlew, Stone 

Cygnus bewickii bewickii . 
Cygnus cygnus cygnus 
Cygnus olor 


Dabchick 

Delichon urbica urbica 
Dipper . 

Diver, Black- ‘throated 
Diver, Great Northern 
Diver, Red-throated 
Dotterel 

Dove, Ring . 

Dove, Rock . 

Dove, Stock 

Dove, Turtle . 

Dryobates major anglicus . 
Dryobates minor comminutus 
Duck, Eider . A 
Duck, Long- -tailed . 

Duck, Tufted 

Duck, Wild 

Dunlin . 


Eagle, Golden 

Emberiza calandra . 

Emberiza cirlus cirlus 
Emberiza citrinella citrinella 
Emberiza scheniclus scheniclus 


Erithacus rubecula melophilus . 


Falco columbarius aesalon 
Falco peregrinus peregrinus 
Falco subbuteo subbuteo 


; 


Falco tinnunculus tinnunculus . 


Falcon, Peregrine 
Fieldfare 

Firecrest : 
Flycatcher, Pied 
Flycatcher, Spotted 
Fratercula arctica grabae . 
Fringilla coelebs gengleri . 
Fringilla montifringilla 
Fulicula atra atra 
Fulmar. 

Fulmarus glacialis glacialis. 


Gadwall 
Gallinula chloropus chloropus 
Gannet . 


Garganey : : 
Garrulus glandarius rufitergum. 


Godwit, Bar-tailed . 
Godwit, Black-tailed 
Goldcrest 

Goldeneye 
Goldfinch 
Goosander 

Goose, Barnacle 
Goose, Bean . 
Goose, Brent 
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PAGE 
110 =©Goose, Grey-lag_ . 
II5 Goose, Pink-footed. 
49 Goose, White-fronted 
48 Grebe, Black-necked 
50 Grebe, Great Crested 
Grebe, Little . 
32 Grebe, Red-necked. 
159 Grebe, Slavonian 
175 Greenfinch 
29 Greenshank 
27 ~ Grouse, British Black 
28 Grouse, Red. 5 
94 Guillemot. 
134 Guillemot, Black 
135 Gull, Black-headed 
133 Gull, Common 
136 Gull, Great Black- backed 
152 Gull. Herring 
153 Gull. Lesser Black- backed 
63 Gull? Little . . : 
62 
60 Hematipus ostralegus ostralegus 
53 Harrier, Hen . . . . 
ror Harrier, Marsh 
Harrier, Montagu’s 
71 Hawfinch : 
217, Heron. 
218 Hirundo rustica rustica 
218 Hobby. 5 
219 Hoopoe 
183 Eyieine pelagicus 
75 Ixobrychus minutus minutus 
73 
74 Jackdaw 
76 = Jay 
73. Jynx torquilla torquilla 
179 
195 Kestrel. 
196 ~=Kingfisher 
196 = Kittiwake 
132 Knot 
Ae i 
21x Lagopus mutus millaisi 
88  Lagopus scoticus scoticus . 
35 Lanius collurio collurio 
35  Lanius excubitor excubitor 
Lapwing 
53 Larus argentatus argentatus 
87 Larus canus canus . 
38 Larus fuscus graellsit 
54 Larus marinus : c 
166 =6§ Larus minutus 
tog =s- Larus rvidibundus vidibundus 
110 = Limosa lapponica lapponica 
195  Limosa limosa limosa 
Ore Linnets. . a 
209 Locustella naevia naevia : 
65 Loxia curvirostra curvirostra 
47 Lullula arborea arborea 
45 Luscinia mesa er one 
47 hyncha F 


Lymnocriptes minimus 
Lyrurus tetrix britannicus 


Magpie . 

Mallard 

Martin, House 

Martin, Sand. , 

Melanitia fusca fusca 

Melanitia nigra nigra. 
Merganser, Red-breasted 
Mergellus aibellus 

Mergus merganser merganser 
Mergus serrator ; 
Merlin 5 

Moorhen : : : 
Motacilla alba yarrellii ‘ a 
Motacilla cinerea cinerea . 
Motacilla flava flavissima 
Muscicapa hypoleuca hy poleuca 
Muscicapa striata striata . ‘ 


Nightingale 

Nightjar 

Numenius arquata arquata 
Numenius phoepus gag 
Nuthatch 

Nyctea scandiaca 


Oceanodroma leucorrhoa leucor- 
rhoa . 4 

Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe 

Oriole, Golden : 

Oriolus oriolus oviolus 

Osprey . 

Owl, Barn . 

Owl, Little . 

Owl, Long-eared 

Owl, Short-eared 

Owl, Snowy . 

Owl, Tawny . 

Oyster Catcher 


Pandion haliaetus haliaetus 

Panurus biarmicus biarmicus 

Partridge é ; 

Partridge, Red- legged 

Parus ater britannicus 

Parus atricapillus Rleinschmidti 

Parus coeruleus obscurus . 

Parus major newtoni 

Parus palustris dresseri 

Passer domesticus domesticus 

Passer montanus montanus 

Perdix perdix perdix 

Petrel, Leach’s 

Petrel, Storm 

Phalacrocorax aristotelis ‘aristo- 
telis . 4 

Phalacrocorax carbo carbo 

Phalarope, Grey . 

Phalarope, Fedinecked 

Phalaropus fulicarius 
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Phalaropus lobatus . 

Phastanus colchicus - 

Pheasant 

Philomachus pugnax Q 

Phoenicurus ochrurus gibraltari- 
ensis . 

Phoenicurus phoenicurus phoeni- 
CUrUS . 2 

Phylloscopus collybita collybita 5 

Phylloscopus sibilatrix 

Phylloscopus trochilus trochili us. 

Pica pica pica a 

Picus viridis pluvius 

Pigeon, Wood 

Pintail . 

Pipit, Meadow 

Pipit, Rock 

Pipit, Tree 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis 

Plover, Grey.. : 

Plover, Kentish 

Plover, Ringed 

Plover, Southern Golden. 

Pochard , 

Podiceps auritus 

Podiceps cristatus cristatus 

Podiceps griseigena griseigena . 

Podiceps nigricollis nigricollis . 

Podiceps ruficollis ruficollis f 

Porzana porzana 

Prunella modularis occidentalis . 

Puffin A 

Puffinus griseus. 

Puffinus puffinus puffinus 

Ptarmigan 

Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax pyrrho- 
corax . 5 5 

Pyrrhula pyrrhula nesa 


Quail 


Rail, Land 

Rail, Water . 

Rallus aquaticus aquaticus 
Raven . A 0 : 
Razorbill 

Recurvirostra avocetla 
Redpoll, Lesser 

Redpoll, Mealy 
Redshank 

Redstart . 

Redstart, Black 

Redwing 

Reedling ; 

Regulus ignicapillus ignicapillus 
Regulus rvegulus anglorum 
Ring-ousel . 

Rissa tridactyla ividactyla 
Robin . : 

Rook 

Ruff 


Sanderling A 
Sandpiper, Common 
Sandpiper, Curlew . 
Sandpiper, Green 
Sandpiper, Purple . 
Sandpiper, Wood 

Saxicola rubetra 

Saxicola torquata hibernans 
Scaup . ; : 
Scolopax rusticola 

Scoter, Common 

Scoter, Velvet 

Shag ; 
Shearwater, Manx . 
Shearwater, Sooty . 
Sheld-duck, Common 
Sheld-duck, Ruddy 
Shoveller g 

Shrike, Great Grey. 

Shrike, Red-backed 

Siskin 

Sitta europaea affinis 

Skua, Arctic . 

Skua, Great . 

Skylark 

Smew 

Snipe, Common 

Snipe, Jack . 

Somateria mollissima mollissima 
Sparrow, Hedge 

Sparrow, House 

Sparrow, Tree A 
Sparrowhawk 5 a5 
Spatula clypeata 

Spinus spinus 

Starling 

Stercorarius parasiticus 
Stercorarius skua skua 
Sterna albifrons albifrons . 
Sterna hirundo hirundo 
Sterna macrura 

Sterna sandvicensis sandvicensis 
Stint, Little . 5 f 
Stonechat 

Streptopelia turtur turtur . 
Strix aluco sylvatica 
Sturnis vulgaris vulgaris . 
Sula bassana . 

Swallow 

Swan, Bewick’s 

Swan, Mute 

Swan, Whooper 

Swift’ 

Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla 
Sylvia borin 

Sylvia communis communis 
Sylvia curruca curruca 
Sylvia undata dartfordiensis 


Tadorna tadorna 

Teal A 

Tern, Arctic . 
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156 Twite . 
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63 Uria aalge aalge 
197 Uria aalge albionis . 
206 -Uria gryile atlantis . 
207 
7 
56 Vanellus vanellus 
210 “ 
205 Wagtail, Grey 
117. ~Wagtail, Pied 
116 Wagtail, Yellow 
126 Warbler, Dartford . 
I25 Warbler, Garden 
126 Warbler, Grasshopper 
127 Warbler, Marsh 
roo ~=30° Warbler, Reed 
184 Warbler, Sedge 
136 =Warbler, Willow 
142 Warbler, Wood 
205 Waxwing 
38  Wheatear 
158  Whimbrel 
49  Whinchat 
50 Whitethroat . ‘ 
48  Whitethroat, Lesser 
147. Widgeon 
189 Woodcock 
188 Woodlark : 
187 Woodpecker, Great. Spotted 
187 Woodpecker, Green 
194 bs pease Lesser Spotted 
Witenaae. 
51 Wryneck 
55 
126 Yellowhammer 
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' Jncluded here also is material on “* Bird 
Characteristics,” ‘‘ Courtship Display,” 
“* Migration ” (illustrated by a wind map), 
and “ Protection”; as well as sections 


on “ Record Keeping ”’ for bird-watchers, 


and “ Recognition,” as guides to the 
tables. Mr. Frohawk shows clearly how 
migration makes some birds ‘“ world 
travellers,” how these migrations are 
traced, and what is known about them. 


But primarily the book is a guide to 
specific birds: common _ species, often 
found also in the United States. It is small 
enough to be a handbook for carrying on 
trips, and yet a welcome addition to any 
bird lover’s library. The reader will learn 
for instance of the flight of the American 
Golden Plover, at 250 miles per hour, over 
the Atlantic; and he will know more about 
the wild birds that are about him here and 
in the fields of Great Britain. 


This book is recommended for any 
person interested in bird populations in 
England, bird-watching, migration, ornith- 
ology, or nature. It is of interest to the 
beginner, and of use to the more advanced 
bird watcher. 


“It is well produced, contains a great 
deal of sound information, and can be 
recommended to beginners and others who 
wish to have such a book handy... 
Considering the authorship, it is not 
surprising to find the plates and drawings 
more accurate and pleasing than those in 
any book so small that has appeared for a 
number of years.”’—The Naturalist. 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LIMITED 
PUBLISHERS 
New York 


FROM ABELARD-SCHUMAN Poe eal 
OTHER BOOKS FOR THE NATURALIST 


ROSES $3.75 


BY L. A. ANSTISS, H. P. CHAMPNEYS, 
W. S. Brett, C. E. PEARSON, and R. C. WRIGHT 


Five of England’s most prominent experts in the field of rose 
growing ‘have combined to contribute their specialist knowledge 
to this complete, well illustrated, well planned guide. Anyone 
planning a rose garden will find all the needed information in 
its pages: care, watering, pruning, how, when, and where to 
plant, as well as material on the history and development of 
today’s rose. 


Illustrated with color plates, photographs and diagrams. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS $3.75 
BY FRANK KYLE 


A complete guide to the culture of chrysanthemums by a 
practising gardener who has, during twenty-five years, developed 
a technique which has won for him hundreds of awards and 
trophies for his exhibition chrysanthemum blooms. 


Illustrated with more than 50 photographs. 


ROCK GARDENS $5.00 


BY A. EDWARDS 


How to plan and plant rock gardens. A practical, how-to-do 
guide as well as an invaluable reference work for the amateur 
enthusiast intent on building and maintaining his own rock 
garden. Mr. Edwards was formerly in charge of the Rock 
Garden at Kew Gardens, England, and his book is full of 
information on what to plant, when and how to plant, and in 
what kind of soil. 


8 color plates and more than 50 photographs and diagrams. 


